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TO inveftigate, through the medium of 
hiiloricd evidence^ the principles of moral 
a£Honi if not the moft fublimej is at leait the 
moft agreeable method of philofophifing. It 
leads us forward^ as far as it leads usj upon firm 
ground \ and conduiSts by certain natural grada-- 
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2 THE PROGRESS OP 

tions, lefs liable to error, and lefs fztigmtg to 
the underftanding, than abftradt reafoning and 
metaphyfical refinement. It may allure indo- 
lence itfelf, by the prolpeft of attaining know- 
ledge without any violent exertion j and, even 
where it does not inftrudt, will fcarcely fail to 
entertain. 

In the infancy of a fcience, we are not to 
wonder that authors fhould be more intent on 
accumulating fafts, than on applying them to 
the difcrimination of caufes. To remedy this 
material defeft in our lateft writers on the hiftory 
of man, was the original intention of the follow- 
ing pages : and though my fuccefs in the execu- 
tion has not equalled my wiflies or my hopes; — 
where little has been already done, even a feeble 
attempt is not without fome claim to merit, if to 
no other merit, than that of exploring and open- 
ing the road to more fortunate adventurers. 

The Origin of Mankind is of little impor- 
tance to the immediate fubjeft of this EfTay. It 
may not be improper, however, to fignify my affent 
to what appears the moft probable, as well as the 
beft audaenticated opinion ; that, I mean, which 
derives the human race from one original flock : 
an opinion moft agreeable to the great fimplicity 
obfervablein the works of Providence ; fupported 
by the moft ancient traditions of all nations; 

and 



MANNERS AND SOCIETY, 3 

and the poflibility of which has never been dif- 
proved . Population, we know, proceeds with incre- 
dible rapidity in favourable fituations. We have no 
evidence, that the power of climate is incapable 
of producing a difference in the external appear- 
ance, anfwerable to that which charafterifes the 
inhabitants of the different regions of the eartli ; 
the rffemblance, . indeed, in colour and afpedt, 
which people in fimilar fituations bear to one 
another, almoft leaves the opinion which I now 
controvert without an argument in its favour. An 
author of repute has demonftrated how little cre- 
dit is due to the extraordinary pretenfions which 
fome nations have made to fuperior antiquity ; 
pretenfions fabricated by national vanity, or 
grounded in miftake \ Nor could any thing lefs 
than the extreme of prejudice lead men torejedt, 
for the indigefted fables of Chinefe fuperftition, 
information commonly received as from an in- 
fpired fource, and confirmed by the records and 
chronology of the mofl polifhed nations of the 
heathen world *. 
How theDisPERSiON of mankind was efFeded, 

' M. de Gaignes. It is probable that, China being ori- 
ginally divided into feveral petty dates, the diflinft races of 
the petty kings of thofe ftates have been> through the ob- 
fcnrity and confiifion of the ancient hiftorians of that coun- 
I try, miftaken for different races of imperial oionarchs. 

• See Sir Ifaac Newton's Chronology, 

B 2 u 



4 THE PROGRESS 6P 

is not clearly deducibk from prophane hiftorjr. 
The facrcd writers have fiirniihcd us with one 
caufe, by which it might be at leaft promoted ; 
and it is eafy to imagine that the deficiency of 
food, mutual animofities between different fa- 
milies, or fear, or diftruft, might occaficm emi- 
grations at a very early period. 

There is no need of experiment to underftand 
what human nature would be in an unsocial 
STATE. The bcft philofophy, which traces the 
gradual progrefs of the mind, in the acquifition 
of ideas through the means of the fenfes, proves 
how much we are the creatures of art and imita- 
tion : and we may be eafily convinced, that to 
one fenfe alone, which may be called the /octal 
fenfe^ we are indebted for all die moft valuable 
part of our knowledge* We have no inftancc 
of the human fpecies being found in an unfocial 
ftate; except a folitary favage or two that have 
accidentally appeared, who having been loft or 
cxpofed in infancy, lupported for a few years a 
kind of inftinftive life, almoft equal to the brutea 
in hardinefs and agility, and very litde foperior 
^ in mind or fentiment. 

The improbability of human creatures exift- 
ing in a folitary ftate, has been frequently infifted 
on by moral writers \ and the arguments grounded 
on the weaknefs of infancy^ and the dcfencelefs. 

nature 



MANNERS AND SOCIETY. 5 

nature of man, arc very generally known. To 
thefe I Will add, that the greater capacity of the 
human faculties admits of a greater diverfity, as 
well as of more durable paflions and ajffedtions, 
than any other creature can be fuj^fed topoflefs* 
During infancy, a mutual afFedion is generated 
b^ween the parent and the child, which generally 
proves a bond of union for the remainder of their 
lives. In the mean time, other afieftions are pro- 
duced between the members of the fame family ; 
and a little fociety is created, even bdbre they 
<pould be in a ft^te to feparate. 

Ancient authors have agreed in reprefenting 
the First Stage q( Society as very few degrees 
removed from a ftate of mere animal inftinfl:. 
The firft men, they iflforai us, led a wild and 
disorderly life, £:attercd up md down the fields, 
aiKl fubfiftiflg upon herbs and the fpontaocous 
fruits of the trees; naked, without the ufe of 
arts or fire, without ftores or granaries; their 
vocal founds confufed and indefinite; forced 
into* fociety only through the fear of crea* 
tares more favage than themfelves '. Whether 
thi$ defcriptipn be drawn frpm obfejryation or 

P 3 fancy, 

^ Ttf( ^ f^ "^fX^i yttm^rraq rtn «yO^««*tfr faetf n mraxitt i$ 
§Vf ru9 hvl^^^t i{«f4n»$; Hf T* Tin Diod. Si(^ 1, i. f, i^ 
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fancy, certain it is, that the accounts of modern 
voyagers prefent us with piftures of human life 
fcarcely lefs defolate or favage. The natives 
of MallicoUo are defcribed by Forfter, as bor- 
dering nearly on the tribe of monkeys \ The 
{smc adventurer met, to the fouth of the Straits 
of Magellan, a people deformed, and naked, 
except that a piece of feal (kin hung down their 
backs; and whofe countenances announced 
nothing but their wretchednefs *. Later ac- 
counts inform us, that the inhabitants of Van 
Diemen's Land are alfo naked, both men and 
women ; only that thofe, who have children, have 
the Ikin of an animal, apparently to carry theni 



in^ 



If we look among favage nations for that gold- 
BN AGE of tranquillity and happinefs, which fomc 
authors celebrate as the date of nature, I appre-^ 

r 

*^ Cum prorepferunt primis animalia terrisj, 

'* Mutum ct turpe pecus," &c. 

HoR. Sat. L. I. S. iii. y. 98. 

Sec Horn. Od. T. 163; & Clarke in loc. & Juv. Sat, 
vi. 1-^15. Compare with Pampier^ v. i. p. 464; Cook^s 
laft voyage> v. i. p. 96. 10 1. 1 1 j. 

• Forf. Ob., p. 242. * Id. 251. 

' Ellis*! voyage. Cook's laft voyage, v. i. p. 96. 10 1. 
Herodotus mentions a people on the lakes formed by the 
^Tdxes, who eat raw fiih, and were clothed in the ikins of 
fca calves. Lib. i. c. 202« 
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htnd we fhall do wrong to place it in the total ; 
iiifenlibility of this ftage of focicty, which apr~ 
pears utterly deftitute of all the moft eftimable 
pleafures. ^ The people I have juft mentioiicd- 
readily accepted every thing which was given- 
them, but feemed to fet no particular value upon' 
any thing ^. In Terra del Fuego, fays Forfter, 
they looked at the Ihip, and all its parts, with ftu-*- 
pidity and indolence *• They fhewed no figns 
of joy or happinefs, and feenied infenfible to all 
the moral, natural, or fbcial feelings and enjoy- 
ments '. At Dulky Bay, in New Zealand, Cap- 
tain Cook found three or four families in almoft 
the loweft degree of rational exiftence. He de- 
fcribes them as deftitute of curiofity, without 
any Ipirit of enquiry, and incapable of retaining 
their mihds fixed upon any thing. Mufic had 
not the leaft efFeft upon them -, they were quite 
deaf to the more melodious inftruments; the 
drum alone itemed a little to awake their atten- 
tion \ Not only the Jocial ties of - love and 
friendfhip are wes^k in this ftage of human na- 
ture, but even what are called the natural af- 
feftions feem foarcely to exift : they have little 
care of their children ^ and the indifference of 

« Cook's lail voyage, v, i. p. 97. ^ Fprf. Ob. 2SS. 

? Jd. ago. ♦ Cook's voyage, toL i. 

B 4 the 
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the (exes towards each otherj has led authors to 
fufpe£t a community of women. The antienta 
gravely aflure us that this was adtually the cafe 
with the MaflagetSB*, with the Garamantes*, 
with feveral African nations \ and even with the 
Britons ^i but I do not find any certahi evidence 
of a community of wjvet amottg the more* accu- 
rate obfervations of the moderns* A friend pf 
mine, a very intelligent man, who accompanied 
Captain Cook in his lafl: voyage, affured. me he 
could nowhere obferve any traces of fuch ^ 
cuftom* The hufbands and parents, in many 
parts of South America, proftituted their wive^ 
and daughters for trifling regards : and this cir- 
cumftance, and a total deprivaticm of ali ideas of 
fhame and modefly, might lead to the miftake ^ 
I am inclined to believe that men, in this ilate^ 
are not in general cannibals i being ufiiyerfally 

* I>iog. Lacrt, Pynrh. p. 684. * P|iny. 

3 Herod. 1. iv. c. 172 & i8o, 

^ Casf. de BeH. Gall. 1. v. e. 14. H^ infbrms m, in par* 
ticttlar^ that the wives of brothers were in common among 
them ; aUct between father and fon. He adds> however, that 
the children belong to thofe who firft married the virgin : 
which circumftance induces me to doubt the fad altogether. 

' In Eafter lilands, they propagate publicly. $ee Ruffia^^ 
or^ An Account pf the Nations^ ScCf 

dcfcribed 
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defcribed as ie/k fierce tod &yage thm ia the 
fticcceding ftage rf fociety. 

There cto fcarcely exift:^ stnd perhaps dxere ia 
tittle occafion Ibr odViitBiMtNlr, or fubordina^ 
tion^ aniong'iTi^n who hav« Jitde bond of coa-* 
ne^tion^ and £^ obje<!b ta ftimukte their paf- 
fions. Urn gent^^man, whom I have juft had 
occalidn to nietfdon^ fold that^ among iereral 
mde nati^n^ he could difcem ttothing like Cab^ 
ordinaftion^ further tlian a degree of deference 
which Was paid to tfte adyke of the old meir ' ; 
ahd Mr, Boiigainville remarks ths^t fqch im tb$ 
finiation of the Patagonianst 

The Riiloious notions of men, ft) incapable 
of tefleftion, rtiuft neceflEkrily be very r^dc an4 
imperfea, tf I recolkift rrghdy, Baytebas pro-» 
dticed fome mftantes <(yf Ibcicties escifting^in a rude 
ftate withmt rtNp&n', and an i^tfeiligent writer, in 
his account of Poito de la Trinidad, adufes w, 
that he had every reafon to bdieve that the In* 
dians dtere were perfeiff 0^rift^*i the fame 19 
rdated of the natives of ccfrt»n liftk iflands eafl^ 
of KamfchaJtcha \ 

^ Cdbk's 1a!ft Voyage, if. L p, ix>2. 

^ D. Francifco Maurelli ; tranflated by the Hon. Ddnct 
^aningtofu ^ 

? GpKe^4 %iffiaa D^veriedi^ < 

The 
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The ARTS of men, in the ftate which I have been 
defcribing, are very fimple and very few. The 
natives of thofe iflands eaA of Kariifchatcha> 
above-mentioned, live in holes djug in the earth, 
in which they make no fires even in winter. 
Their clothes are made like ihirts'j of the ikins 
of the.guillinot and puiSn. W^b-d^ catch in 
Ipringes ', over thefe, in rainy weatherj they wear 
an upper garment made of bladders, and other, 
inteftines of feals and fea-lions, oiled* They eat 
raw fifh, lay up no ftore of provifion^, and con-» 
fequently fuffer much from hunger in ftormy 
weather, when they cannot fifh. If they pafs 
the night from home, they dig a hole in the 
ground, and cover themfelyes in it with their 
clothes, and with mats of platted grafs ', It feems 
to be nothing but the mere inclemency of cli-. 
mate, which has driven thefe very uninformed 
people to the ufe of clothes j for, in Van Dicmen's 
JLand, a people nearly fuch as thofe we have been 
defcribing go naked, and yet have fome notion 
of ornament, as they mark their arnis and breafts 
with lines in different, direftions, and fhave their 
heads all to a narrow circle*. The huts in 
Terra del Fuego arc made by joining the ncigh- 

' Coxe's Ruffian Difcoveiies. 

^ Ellis's voyage. Cook's lafl voyage, v. i. p. 96. io<. 

2 bouring 
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bouring fhrubs together, forming a land of fliell 
by a few fticks to fupport them, and covering 
the whole with wifps of dry grafs, and here and 
there a few pieces of feal (kin. In Van Diemen's 
Land they live in fimilar huts, or in the trunks of 
trees hollowed by fire apparently for that pur- 

pofe '. 

It would fcarcely be ims^ed that human 
nature could exift for any length of time in fp . 
comfortlefs a ftate, had we not pofitive evidence 
of the truth of thefe relations. In my opinion, 
ft few CASUAt INVENTIONS fcrvc to excite the 
powers of the human mind, by teaching men 
that there are comforts and enjoyments tp be ob^ 
tained beyond the mere fupply of tiieir neceffities. 
©iodorus Siculus informs us, that fire was firft 
derived fwm a tree, which was ftruck by light- 
ning *. Whether we treat this tradition as fabu- 
lous or not, it is certain many ufeful inventions 
have been equally cafual. The natural arches of 
the woods, and die caves formed by tiie clefts 

• See Cook'j laft voyage, v. i. p. loi. 113, 
f Lib. i. n. Lucret. v. 1092.— The modes of prodttcing 
frc are two ; by coUifion of tvro ftoncs, or by attrition of two 
meces of wood. The latter mode is purfaed by the Brazi- 
Uans, Otaheiteans, New HoUanders, Kamfchadales, Gr? en- 
landers, and in general by all the Northern nations.-- 
■ Rook's laft voyage, y. "t P* S ' ^ _r 
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of rock% would fuggeft the idea of huts and 
covered habitations* The firft xnanual arts 
certainly refpefbed hunting and fiihing ; and the 
moft finople niode of eniharing wild beafts^ is evi* 
dently by digging a pit in the earth, and cover- 
ing it with dicks and leaves ; a naethod which 
we find ftill praftifcd by many barbarous na» 
tions. 

The oRHAMENTAi* ARTS fucceod the ufefuj 

4 

In a flow progreflipn^ The firfl: ornaments are 
attached to the perfon, and feem di&ated only 
by the ^petite for variety. Two circymftances, 
which materially affed the moral eharafter, at- 
tend the introduftion of arts, A degree of emi- 
nence is acquired by thofe who excel, and of 
confequence fomethiixg of authority; and the 
hoarding or avarifious principle is called into 
adtion, froiri whenkce originate wars ajid govern- 
rnent. 

The firft wars wowld probably arife from 
private quarrels, by which the tribe would be 
divided intp different parties, The viftorious 
party would be induced to ' try t^eir force upon 
fotne iieighbouriftg tribe : andtkejeaJoufyofeach 
•others pc^effions would be motive (ufficicnt to 
induce them to commit depredations, 

The Second State of Man may, therefore^ 
properly be called the ftat^ i>f wgr^ Withow any 

fixed 
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fixed habitations,mankind in this ftatc depend up* 
on die chacefor their daily fiibfiftence : the females 
part^e with thenien in their fports, their toik^nd 
theirexceflcsj they hare littlecareoftheirofispring, 
and leave them^ without fear or compundKon, at 
the mercy of chance, while thty themfelVes pur- 
fue the different avocations of buCnefi or plealbre '. 
They arc bold and cruel, from their precarious 
mode of exiftence; their food and their enjoymente 
being the efFefts of their courage, they deem k 
the only quality which is worth cultivation*. 
Though hardy, and enduring with heroic fortitude 
the fatigues of war — though hunger, and the ri- 
gours of the feafons, are fupported by them with 
a degree of brutal infenfibility— they fink under 
labour ^ : to the toil of agriculture they are inca- 
pable of fubmitting ; and the patient expedtation 
of the hulbandman they affeft to delpife \ Their 
indolence is extreme, except when preflfed by 
neceffity, or provoked by revenge K The greater 
portion of their time is dedicated to banqueting 
and fieep^ Their intemperance in eating is 
extreme, but tfiey have little propenfity to the 

» Tac. Gar. c 46. * Id 14. « Id. 4. 

^ Kec arare terram> aut expedUre annum, tarn facile 
perfuaferis^ qaam vocare ho&es et vulnera mereii.~Tac» 
GtT. 14. 

» li 15. * Ibid. 

pleafures 
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pleafures of love. The coldnefs and indifference 
to the fair fex, obfervable in the American Indi- 
anSj and which an ingenious hiftorian ' attributes 
to the climate^ is an uniform charafberiftic of 
this rude ftate of fbciety. 

Their Chiefs I believe to be only temporary 
or occafional> and chofen for their itature and 
adivity * j who, after the expedition which they 
are ieleded to command, (ink into the common 
equality with the reft of the tribe. Even in a 
more advanced ftate of civilization, we learn 
from Tacitus, that there was no difference of 
rank among the ycung of the German nations, 
being in no degree elevated above the fervants, 
and very little above the cattle '. Incapable of 
a continued chain of reafoning, the views of 
men in this ftate are only for the mo- 
ment 5 they are even inconftant in their paf- 
fions; or if any of their paflions is perma-* 
nent, it is revenge dlone. The foundations of 
LAW and JUSTICE are laid in revenge. If a 
murder was committed, the kinfmen of the de- 
ceafed held themfelves under an obligation ta 
facrifice the murderer j but when property be- 
came defirable, they found it more to their ac- 

* AbbeRaynal. 

^ The Ethiopians chofe their kings for thofe qualities. 
Herod. > Ger. ao, 

count 
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count to fufFer the obje£t of their refentment to 
purcbafe his abfolution : thus, among the Ger- 
mans, as among molt uncivilized nations, homi- 
cide was commuted for by a fine '. In one of the 
barbarous nations of Siberia, it is held criminal 
to murder in the tribe or family to which they 
belong ; but, committed elfewhere, it not only 
paiTes unpunifhed, but is held in a degree of 
honour *. 

The primitive tradition of religion was 
certainly preferved in a degree of purity by one 
people only : and I can conceive it poffible, that, 
in the difperfion of mankind, it might be totally 
loft by fome tribes. In that cafe, the more ftrik- 
ing phsenomena of nature might ferve to recal a 
few principles of religious belief, mingled with 
errors, and obfcured by analogical reafoning. We 

* 

obferve beneath us a number of fubordinate ranks 
of being, whofe exiftence depends upon our 
will, and to which we are as Gods 5 it is therefore 
natural to fuppofe, that the great convul- 
fions of nature, which fo continually threaten, 
and fo often efFeft, our diflblution, are the work 
of beings of a fuperior order. The Altayan 
Tartars dcfcribe the Deity as an old man, who 

■ TacGer. zi. 

^ Rttffia, or. An Hiftorical Account, &c. 

keeps 



kcq)S a brilliant court. The noil*e of Ms 
horiemen, they fayy is what we call thunder i and 
the lightning is produced by the colliiioA of 
his horfes feet \ Rude notions of religion^ 
whether traditional and defaced by fuperftition, 
or whether natural and formed by analogy^ arc 
always found among rnen in the flate which I 
have been now defcnbing : the fears, the fancy, 
and the policy of individuals mould them afters- 
wards into a fy&mt. 

Into this fecond period of fbclety, hiftery has 
traced many of the tribes of Greece % of Ger- 
many S of Britain *. The more authentic ac- 
counts of the empire of China inform us, that not 
more than iocx> years before our Chriftian JEra^ 
there were no cities in that extenfive country; that 
it was peopled by different tribes of unfettled barba* 
nans } and that feveral little kingdoms were form- 
ed there towards the clofe of the ninth century K 

In a general review of the progrefs of human 
nature, we can only remark thefhx>ng and decifhrc 
(hades of character : the variations are many 
and minute, that take place in the advances to- 
wards civilization i and thefe again receive a pe- 
culiar tinge from local and cafual circumltances^ 

■ Rttflia, or> An Hiftorical Account^ &c* 

* Hcroi 1. i. c 57, ^ Tac Gcr, 46. 

♦ Cvf. de Bell. Call. i Mem. de M. de Gtiignes. 

1 The 
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*rhe Third Period of Society is dilHnguilhol 
by the folicitude of providing for future wants ; 
whence, fixed habitations^ propferty/ and laws* 
The pleafures of life arc more afliduoufly 
attended to~.the torth of love .is 'lighted in 
the Jiunun.; JMreaft > though> according to the no-*^ 
tions of 'barbarous nations, force and occupancy 
confer right, and the female fex are made an ab« 
jeft property by their rude enflavcrs. The feveral 
fenfesbe^ig. awakened to enjoyment, the paflion 
for ornaoient gains ground. The firft dawnings 
of tHi$ pafSon appear in the glaring colours with 
which iavages ftain the different parts of their 
bodies : it is foon extended to trinkets ; and in a 
little tux\c every convenience of drefe is made 
fubfervient to this paffion. 

The introdudtion of arts, I have already re- 
marked, ferves to excite the hoarding principle ^, 
and to defboy the natural equality of men': induf^ 
try, genius, chance, and paternal authority, come 
in aid, and often conduct by a rapid gradation to 
fubordination and flavery. In this sera of fociety 
there arife perfons both wealthy and powerful, 
who of courfe attraft a multitude of clients and 
domeftics j though each family or houfehold is in 
itfelf a.diftinft fociety, and every man exerciics the 
feveral arts necelTary to his fubfiflcnce. The 

■ Wh^t Ariftotle calls \ xei^^^'rwA.— Dc Rep. 

C Queen 
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Qjinm of Macedcoii in die rime of Xerxes, ceAed 
for her hu(baiid's ihephcrds $ in his cattle his riches 
cooflibd ' : ^ Aich was the wealth of the inte- 
fior Britons at die invafion of Cxfar *• The 
htr^fs of Homer are found engaged in very mean 
occupations : they QOt only prcmde die ban- 
^uct> but prepare it whb their own bands '. The 
royal females are not above the hheurs of the 
ho»$ and even condefcend to participate in 
more laborious and iervile employments ^ But 
we are not to conclude that poverty, or a want 
fsf affiftance, reduced diem to this neceffitys the 
magnificence of their co wta, dieir military power^ 
and die abundance of dieir wealth, are fufficient 
proofc of die contrary. The truth is, the uiHul 
arts preceded thofe of luxury 2 and as ingenuity is 
a](wayft honourable, it is a commendation to excel 
in whatever arts are known. Before letters were 
invented, the abftraft fciences cidtivated, and 
gaxnos ci chance in common ufe, diere was np 

' Hood. I. viii. c, i}^ * De Bell GaU. L v. c 14. 
» 11. !. ix. V. 205. 

4 Tfce Ftittccfs of Phaacia, with the firft ladies of tcr 
C<W^ la&id ift tlM O^flbjT to 
^^m^^ Mif ^ ^^ivn% ^tx9. Pkanciaa danes 
" Wajb tbqiii; fw yacoKiyu in dtaUflipid ftceiau^ 
•* Then cmqlcMj% the royal ipbn th^ iaw, 
^ And plange th« veflures in the dcanfii^ wave.'* 

hih. vL 

odier 
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Other cmpioyment for man but the military or 
tkfxicftic ; aiid« in the intervals of the former ^ 
to be engaged in the latter^ was not cftiecmed 
difieputaUe. 

The r^bi ff cca^anty di^bted the i^inion, 
that fuperior porci conferred a right on its pof^ 
ieflbr« If a man had a juft claim to whatever 
die earth prc{ented» he fuppo(ed he had a right 
to contend for it with anodier : if he might take 
the pofleffions^ or even die li&» of another perfen, 
he would eafily hncy he had a right to his per- 
ibnal fervice. The parent, who prodxiced and 
brought up a child^ would of course imagine he 
had a right to do with this child as he pleafed; 
parental authority is dierefore very extcnfivc in 
the firfl: ftages of fixriety* From diefe fources 
originate fiavary^ and ilbR/uhjeSim rfibe femtde 
fex. When women come to be coniidered 
as a p^^fip^rty^ men will endeavour xo engna& 
them» as'- wdl as any other means of luxury : 
hence a multiplicity of wives^ wid& all who can 
purchaie and maintain them, is a cuftom com* 
mon to diis period of fociety ; and women aie 
as much objeds of plunder and rapine as aoy 
odier moveables. 

I have already remarked> that the firil wars 
probably arofe from private quarrels. Each of 
the champions ^und a number of fupporters, who 
in the midfl: of the fray, from kindled, friendfliip, 

C 2 or 
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• 

or caiprice, attached themfelves . to him. If 

poffelfed of courage and fagacity, he would 

naturally become the leader of the corps; if not, 

fome other of the party, poffefling thofe accom- 

,plifhments, would take the adtivie, confequently 

-the leading, part : and thus a temporary fove- 

reignty is erected. War was afterwards made for 

the fake of plunder \ The little iflands of Greece 

preyed upon each other : a bribe could com- 

cmand an army j and any pretext wa^ lufEcient 

to commence a war. It is plain that when troops 

follow a leader merely through venal motives, as 

' long as he can fatisfy their avarice, they will re- 

^main attached to him*. A ftrong argument 

againft xht patriarchal fcbeme of government is, 

that, in moft natio;is upon record, a ftate of 

anarchy feems to have preceded a kind* of feudal 

cftablifhment, which has generally terminated in 

defpotifm. The Scythians acquired anitaqfditary 

contempt for the lonians, becaufe thegiic^ not 

betray Darius in Scythia, and become free'. 

•The early Greeks are reprefcnted by Thucydides 

•as a number of petty feudal States*. In Homer 

we find the Kings only abfolute in war ^ and the 

chief vaffals nearly equal in . power with the 

* • r 

' See the arguments made ufe of by Ariflagoras, to en-« 
' jag« the Spartans in the Periiam war.— Herod. 1. v. 0.^49. ^' 
^ Tac. Ger. i^. ^ * Herod. 1. mc. 142. 

♦ Thuc. Li. y Iliad, ptffim. 

Kings^ 
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Kings ". Livy reprefents the Roman nobility 
nearly on a par with the prince *i biit they funk 
gradually in eftimation till the time of the Tar- 
quins. I might adduce the example of the 
Germans % and other Northern nations. Thus 
we are furnifhed with a natural hiftory of deipo- 
tifm. The people are originally free, and with* 
out Government ; but by degrees they become 
fubjeft to thofe who have fupported them in any 
gallant aftion, or attra<3;ed them by the admira^ 
tion of military' atchievements. Thefe Chiefs, for 
the feme reafons, become dependent upon other 
Chiefs: and at laft the diftiiiftion between the 
petty lords and die people is loft in the fulncfs 
of Monarchical Iplendor, 

In n)oft Governments f the mafs of the people 
foon begin to experience the heavy hand of 
power. The moral ideas a^ e perverted by the 
fuppofed right of occupancy ,and force. The 
abfol^te authority of parents produces habits of 
fear and fubje&ipn, which prepare the mind for 
public flavery. The conqucfts obtained over his 
neighbours by a powerful Chief, feem to confer-a 
right oyer thpm, as over any fpecie* of property j 
which divides the conimunity into two partiegj 
the vidtors and the yanquilhed— equivalent to the 
terms Lords and Servants, Hefipd diftinguilhes 

' Qijtky, latter books. » Lib. i. » Tac. Ger. 1 1, 

C 3 th« 
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the Mcnarchs of his age by a peculiar epithet, 
^ich means gift^devouring *. We are informed 
fay Csfar, that in Gaul^ the common people^ op- 
prefTed by debts, by tributes, and by the power 
of the Nobles, were in ^ ftate of the moft intole- 
rable vaiTalage; and that the nobility exerted 
nearly die fame authority over them, as Maftert 
over Slaves *, At the Friendly Ifles, Attaha, one 
t£ the inferior Chiefs, was obliged to deliver all 
the prefents he had received to their Latoo-.- 
Niporoo ; this was likewifc pra6lifed by aU the 
Other chiefs : the Prieft is the only man of the 
Itation exempted fh>m this humiliating mark of 
dependence. Thougfi at Otaheite there is an 
appearance of independence in the people, yet, 
irhen any of the lower nttiksjfoh any valuable 
articles, the Chief feized the whole booty, or 
fliared it with the prince : and though the Chiefs 
did notf^niify deprive individuals of the eflefts 
which they had received in commerce, it was 
foundf sket fonfie time, that all the wealth which, 
they acquired flowed as frefenis into the treafu- 
lies of the feveral Chieft, who, it feems, were the 
^vlty poflfeflbrs of the hatchets and broad axes, 
tsA if ho gfanted the ufe of them occafionally to 
the fbbjefts, |^robably for Ibmc acknowledg- 
ment % 

m 

' Atf{ff«yt«. ^ De Bell. GalL L vL c 13. 

' Forf. Qb, p. 370. See Cool('s 1^ voyage^ v. i. p. 40$. 

g A dif. 
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A difiefeai iheoiy «f oovmh mxht 19 Idoptcii 
^ Cscdro^ wbo fuppofet it iitftkuted pyrdjr f«r 
ihe^# of /itr eqtuddifiributm ofj^iu. The mul* 
titudei fkjrs he^ groaning beneath the opprdGon 
of the Wealthy^ beiook thcmfelres to fome o Ac of 
oenoi^ary virtue^ who mi^ prot^A the W6ak 
from ii^ury, and ireftraiii the powerful by the 
fettled ruka o( cqvit^ and right '• He iiluftrates 
his opinion hj the reiharkable hiftory'of the ori^ 
gin of Govcrnnieot among the Medes^ ai related 
by Heirodotud *; and even aflerts the fame ol^hil* 
fjfWn nation. I wiih^i for the credit of human rea^ 
fon^ I could fubfcribe to the theory* 

Ariftotle fays pofitively> that Kingly Govern-? 
ment preceded every other Ibrm ' ; and fuch in^ 
deed waa the prev»iing opinion of the ancients. 
But though we are accuftomed to aiTaciate the 
idea of hereditary right with Monarchical Go- 
vermnenty I do not find that the firft Governmenu 
were und&)nnly hereditary^ The notion of righ 

■ De OfF. 1. ii. c. 41. The Dean of Glouccfter is under 
a miatke, in Atppofing; Ckem att achroeate fbr kis fyHem 
of an inftmAive mcUnatiofi for govenuDeat. No^ onljr 
tlisfi paffage, but maay other^r aug^t be produced agaiaft 
him. The opinion fapportcd by Mr, Locke^ That men are 
driven into ibciety by their fears> is borrowed from the an- 
cients; the tmiverfstf opinion of v&liom ir was (whether tme at 
laUe) Ihttl Aere was a time whenf xMPn exifted i^aftate df 
anarchy, and were united in civil government by a general 
#oaip»a.*-See the Effay on the Theory of Government. 

* L. i, c. 96. ^ De Rep. 1. i. c. 2. 
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annexed to power, extends even to the attainment 
of the fuprcme authority; few Princes therefore 
alccnd€cf:the throne, in the early ages, without 
violen€e and bloodfhed among the contending 
kindred or vaflals of the deceafed Monarch, 
. Though we have feen the firft Governments 
exerting a. very confidcrabtelhare of power in the 
oppreflion of the fubjeds, the fame power is by 
no means exerted in the Administration of 
Justice. The intelligent voyager, to whom 
I am indebted for fo much oral information, af- 
fured me, that in moft of the barbarous countries, 
which he vifited with Captain Cook in his laft 
voyage, he could difcern no traces of cftablifhed 
laws or juridical authority '. Every man feemed 
to be the avenger of his own wrongs ; and tlie 
Chiefs took no adtive part, except in endeavour- 
ing to keep peace, when jprivate feuds iarofe to 
an alarming excefs. Government appeared among 
thefe favage people to be purely a military in- 
ftitution. ,•,. 

We know that, in the early times, the duty of 
j)unifliing MURDER devolved upon the next ofkin. 
But this was found to generate perpetual feuds ; 
whoever had killed the laft man being equally 
obnoxious to the family of the other party : one 
of the firft laws of Greece, therefore, limited the 

■ See Cook's laft voyage, v. i. p. i6i. 
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fentcnce of murder to banilhmcnt \ I am inclined 
to think that civil laws might originate from 
private compa<fls made among a few, to proteO: 
the perfons and property of one another, purfuant 
to certain regulations ; and thefe regulations 
would in procefs of time be adopted by the com- 
munity. In this view of the fubjeft, we may 
perhaps find the reafon why the philofophers of 
old applied themfelves chiefly to the ftudy and 
fcience of law and police : and perhaps it may 
throw fome light on the nature of the juri(pni- 
dence of the Northern people, among whom all 
trials were popular, viz. by an aflfembly, or al- 
lotted number^ of the peers or equals of the cri^ 
minal. 

We are to^, that at Otaheite thieves are , 
put to death by tying a ftone to their necks, and 
drowning them in the fea ; and the natives aflert 
Aat adultery is punifhed with death *. It is to ' 
be regretted that voyagers have not informed 
us, who were the judges that tried and punifhed 
thefe offences, as it does not appear that in rude 
nations the adminiftration of juftice is always an- 

' Ka.'Xbfq iOevlo ravlet crolc^tf o( metXatf 
Et( oiA,fjt,c^uf IX.S9 0-^19 ail BWf w8^aPf 
Ov^'n^ ecffo^ilfifjt,^ «rK CMfjL* sXt'^v icvpi* 

^ Forf. Ob.— I think, but do not recoiled the place. 
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nexed to the office of the Prince *• The Druids^ 
among the Gauls, decided all controyerfies 
public and private, and tried and puniihed cri« 
minals*^ The public council of the Germati 
nations took cognizance o( crimes: traitors 
and deferters they hung upon trees i the Aothful, 
the diilblutei the cowardl/j and the deformed^ 
they funk in the marihes, and covered over with 
hurdles. The puniihment, (ays Tacitus, toc& 
that form> which was fuited to the nature of the 
crime : offences againft the public were expofed i 
iBid infamy, while it met with its deferts, was 
configned to oblivion, luefier crimes were cbm* 
muted for by finesj which were paid in horfes or 
in cattle ; a moiety of the fine was clain^ by 
the Prince or the fUte, and a m^pety by the in« 
jured party or his family '• 

There is, in my opinion, an evident progfcf^ 
&>n in Revelation, adapted to the capacities 
of mankind in different ages. The firft laws of 
thfe Jews are grofs^ barbarous, pompous, loaded 
with ceremonies ; the precepts of the latter Pro«» 
phets are more fpiritual, abftra£bed> and refined ; 
the Gofpel is the perfedtion of morality. If 

' I have Gnce been infoimtci^ that tk* jvdgcs are 
the princes and the priefts^: bat the trial i« of a very Aim- 
viary Batt»«« 

^ Cat 4eBclLGalL « Tac* Oct. c^w. 

Revealed 
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Rtoialed Riligm then be ^dtpted to the cupaci- 
ties, and receive z tinge firom the manners of 
thofe among whcon it is prromtilged, it may well 
be fuppofed that Natural Relioiom will be 
perverted by many iuperftitions notions. Savages 
always unite ideas of viotiuce and iemr ymk 
that of foiiw^ ; their Deities are always ot^efb 
of fear, as we may judge from thdr idols ; tiiey 
«re fuppofed to have a pleafure in cruelty, and 
only to be appeafed by the moft valuable ofier* 
ings. It i^ a faiffc eftabfiihed beyond contradidtioo^ 
that hummjacrific€$ have been univerfal in what | 
call the third ^ra ^ fociety. We have our ia« 
formation from an eye^witnefs of die horrid rio^ 
as peiibrmed in one of the South Sea Iflands ^ 
Huinan facrifkes were common in Mexico, and 
even in Peru : at the deadi of one of the Mexi« 
can monarchs, not leis d^an one thoufand of 
his domcftics were offered tip *. The accounts 
of the human facrifice^ of the Druids have, beea 
contradifled by a late writer on Gsdic anti^ 
quities ^\ who aflerts, that what was mifbken for 
a facrifice, was nothing more than the execu-» 
tion of a criminal. I find t (hew of probs^ilhy 

' See Cook^s laft voyage. 

* Robertfon's HifL of America^ 

' Mr, M'NicIioU# in hit Aafw^r toBt. }^Mm. 

in 
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in hig favour, from a circumftance already men- 
tioned, viz. that the whole adminiftration of 
juftic^ lay with the Druids '; and it was part of 
their doftrine, that the punifhment of thieves 
^nd robbers, and of all civil offences, was grate- 
lul to the Deity *. If, however, we look into the 
liiftory of thefe facrifices, as praftifed by other 
nations, we ihall find that young virgins, and 
ihe pureft and moft innocent perfons, were fingled 
out as moft acceptable to the Gods^ The? 
Gallic Druids held the doftrine of the immorta- 
lity and tranfmigration of the foul ^ and by thel^ 
means inculcated a remarkable contempt of 
4cath in the people *. The natives of the South Sea 
Iflands acknowledge a Being within their bodies,, 
.which fees, hear'S, taftes, and feels, and which 
they (fell Eteebee ; and they believe that, after the 
diflblution of the body, it hovers about the 
corpfe, and at laft retires into the wooden repre- 
fcntations of human bodies eredted near their bu- 
rying places '. The 'Gauls threw every thing the 
dcccafed had in eftimatipn upon the funeral pile's 

' Capf. dcBell Gall. 1. vi. c. 13. 

* Id. L vi. c. 16. 

» Sec the Hecuba, the Iphigenia, and, Qther pieces of 
Euripides. 

♦ Caef. de Bell. Gall. 1. vi. c. 14, 
5 Forftcr (I tiiink). 

even 
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even animals, flaves, and clients ; as if hivtert 
likely to want them in pother life. So th^t we 
fee the dodrine of the immortality of the fdul> 
is not, as fome modern infidels feem vrUling 
to fuppofe, entirely of Grecian extradionvrrXh^ 
Priefts acquire among favage people very great 
authority. We have already feen that :jJieJjc arc 
alone exempted from the tyranny of the Chie&> 
in the South Sea Iflands. The Gallic -Druidj 
had the education of children entirely entrufted 
to them, decided all cont;roverfies, and were inv 
veiled. with the power of ele&ing a chief Pniidi 
and, it appears, with the whole regulation of their 
fociety. 

Some of the ufeful arts make confiderablc 
progrefs in this period of fociety. Horfcmah-f 
iiiip is brought to^ high perfeftion among 'the 
Tartars 5 and many of the Indian nations, bor<Jer- 
ing upon the ocean, are expert in every branch 
of navigation which does not depend- upon the 
mathematical fciences \ The defcription of the' 
warlike apparatus of the nations that accompa** 
nied Xerxes, ferves to mark the gradations of the 
arts ; and it is curious to obferve how much the 
defcription of fome of them agrees with that of the 
accoutrements of the American Indians. Some 

" We may add the inftancc of a Qerman nation.---Tac. 
Ger. 44.' 

J . ' had 
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had die ufe of iron, and wore coats of null, as 
the Medes and Per(ians ; fome had arrows with 
points of ftonci and wore coats of flcins ; fome 
had javelins pointed with goats horns ; fome, of 
wood hardened in the fire; (bme wore the flcih of 
a horfe's head, as a heknet, with the ears ere£t '. 

The tafte for ornament, at this period, runs into 
excefs* The inhabitants of the Fox Iflands, near 
Kamfchatcha, thrufl ^ bone pin, four inches 
long, through the noftrils ; perforate the under 
lip, and fix in it beads, or bits of pearl, in the 
ihape of teeth *• Ornaments in the ears and 
ftofe are univerfal in the South Sea Iflands^ 
In MallicoUo, they conftrift the belly by a ftring 
to iuch a degree, afi no European could bear 
iritfaout die greateft inconvenience \ 

The fine arts begin now to make their appear*- 
mice. The records of lonnte of the Anierican 
nadons were preferved by pi£hires% - Rude 

' Hcfod* L 7* 

* Ooxe's Account of RuliaB DUcovcnes.«-«Tiiis is prac* 
tiM, in Prince WiUiam^s Sounds fo as to pve it the tSt^ 
of another oioath ; and the firfi iailors that landed^ adoallj^ 
declared they had feen men with t«vo inouths.^^Cook's laft 
voyage, V. iL p. 365. 

* EvMentlf the vfe of rings and ear>ring9 is of lavage 
mxa£kuMi» 

^ Foff. Ob. 243. 

* The ignorant Spaniards defhoyed the hifloiieal rtv 
Cot4s of Mexico, as pieces of idolatrjr.-— Aobertfim. 

poems^ 
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poems, and a fimple ipecies of mulic, arc pro- 
duced in this ftage of focietjr. The fubjedb of 
the former are always love and war \ 

We contemplate human nature, in each fuccef- 
five ftage of refinement, with increafing plcafurc. 
Nor can we fail to admire the di^nfation of Pro* 
vidence, which renders even the vices of men fub- 
fervient to the ends of civilization. Avaricq, and 
ambition, and the tempefts of war, fcrve to rouic 
the human mind out of that languid andfedentary 
ftate, m ivhich we firft contemplate it. The 

rony and avarice of an xnfatiable Chief lead 
to fpoil his defencelefs neighbour, to ufurp 
his pofleffionSt his wives, his children, his clients % 
but frequently the weaker, aware of the danger, 
fiie$ the inhofpitable region, founds a colony, 
i:ultivates new arts, and contributes to the popu- 
lation of the world. The fear of invafion drives 
men into cities ; and there reciprocal communi- 
cations, and fucceflive improvements, bring the 
arts of life to perfection. War^ though inimical 
to civilization and refinement after a certain pe- 
riod, is favourable to them at firft, by e?:citing 
emulation, and encouraging the contending 
parties to new improvements. The arts of navi- 

' Snnt illis hsec quoqae carminay qnorum relatn^ quem 
Barbitnm vopuit^ aoceadunt aniix]os,fiinuaeqiiefiigii«i{>fo 
cantaaagttraAtur.— *Tac. Ger.c 3^ 

gation. 
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gation, for inftance^ were much improved among 
the Greeks, by the piratical wirs which th^y car- 
Hied on* among then^lelvesi, and with tlie Baroa- 
Tians. The rage of empire ana conquelt pro^ 
iilbted . civilization : ,for till extenfive conauefts 
were niade, ahd many people united ti rider oiie 
head, there was. little of fbcial intei;covrfe amo^ng 
men. Queen Nitocris expended more wealth 
and labour in making the navigation of the 
Euphrates difficult, ,thaij any modern improver 
has expended to facilitate commerce \ The un- 
fbcial. temper of the Jews was proverbial -, and 
the ' Egyptians would not ufe any thing which 
had been touched by a Greek*. The rapi4 
coriquells of the old heroes conciliated a union 
of the arts, and taught each ijiation to profit by 
the inventions of the reft. 

4 ' 

The Fourth Period of Society is refpedt- 
able for the inftitution of agriculture, commerce, 
and eftablilhed laws : yet ftill the mind retains 
a degree of languor and dulnefs, and men are 
averfe to labour. Hefiod employs as much art 
and vehemence to excite the fpirit of avarice, as 
modern fatirifts to reprefs it. It is faid that 
Ceres, coming into Attica, taught the people 
AGRICULTURE and rcIigious worfhip J inconie- 

*' Herod. 1. i. c. 1S5. * Id. L 2. c'gi. 

quence 
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quence of which, the firfi-fruits of the earth were 
paid , by all Greece to the Athenians '. In 
Hefiod's time, they ploughed with two oxen in 
Greece; but, before the invention of the plough, 
the land was tilled by manual labour *• 

The ufe of Metals was probably introduced 
by accident. To fome of the moft fufible 
ores, fire being cafually appplied, they would 
probably appear in their metallic Hate ; and, their 
duftibility being difcovered, would be applied to 
ufe. Perhaps the luftre of moft metals was de- 
figned by Providence to attrad the attention of 
men to an acquifition of fuch confiderablc 
utility. We learn from Hefiod, that iron was 
well known in his time; before it, brafs was 
made ufe of ^ The firft Commerce was a mere 
barter of neceffaries ^. Herodotus fays, the Ly- 
dians firft introduced coitiy the praftice of felling 
by retail^ and games of chance ^ : whence we may 
at leaft conclude that thefe inventions are nearly 
coeval. The Britons, in the time of C«far, ufed 
brafs money ; or rings of iron, to a certain weight, 
inftead of money ^. The ftandard oi commerce dif- 
fers much in different parts of the modern world. 

* Ifoc. Paneg. p. 90. Wolfii. * Op. & Dier. paflim. 
2 Op. & Dier. 150. ♦ Arift. de Rep, 1. i. c. 9. 

5 Lib.i. c. 94. * De Bell.Gall.l. v. c. la. 

D In 
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In fome parts of America, commodities are 
valued by beavers Ikins -, and on the coaft of 
Guinea, a common ftandard is a bar of iron, the 
dimenfions of which are, I fuppofe, afcertained* 
I am not of opinion that gold and filver were 
fixed upon as the medium of traffic by any kind 
of compaft among men. Rude people in general 
admire what is fplendidT ornaments are always 
marketable commodities; and the precious 
metals afforded ornaments that fuited every 
tafte. Thus he, who had a handfbme necklace, 
or a bracelet of gold, changed it, on fome call 
of appetite, for a dinner or a beauteous captive : 
and fuch things being always acceptable, were 
always marketable j and being th<p only things 
that always were fo, became in tirWe the ftandard 
of commerce. The cowries, or fhells, which are 
ufed in traffic among the Negroes, came into 
life, 35 money, from having been ornaments of 
drefs. 

The Athenians are allowed to be the firft of 
the Greeks who eftabliftied laws ; and the in- 
habitants of the other States of Greece were ac- 
cuftomed to apply at the Athenian tribunals for a 
rule of determining their particular controverfies. 
Order takes place as foon as the civil rights arc 
defined. Among the firft laws of Egypt, was one 

, which 



Virhich forbid any man to exercife more than one 
trade or profeflioh "; 

When arrived at the prdper focial a^iid com- 
inercial period of fociety^ men not only borrow 
from each other arts and cuftoms^ biit even Re- 
LiGioN. Miich of the forms of the Greek 
worlhip was imported froni Egjrptj before 
Which they made ufe of a vagiie ki«id of addrefs 
to the Gods in general, nor had they fo much as 
names for their Deities *. The religion of this 
period is polytheiffn^ and a fanciful kind of fu- 
perftition, much milder than that of the former 
period; Manco Capad abolilhed human facrifices 
in Peru, and even thofe of animals : t— He, at leafti 
had made fome pfdgrefs in refinements The 
facility of the human rhindi which difpofes us to 
run a favourite idea to excefs> is in nothing more 
illuftrated than in the iriftance of religion. The 
religion of rude nations is always either fanati- 
cifm or bigotry ^ and there is then fcarcely any evil 
that affefts focietyi with which religion is not 
direftly or indiredly connedtedi In a civilized 
ftatej men look back with a degree of refent'merit 
On the mifchiefs it has occafioned j and, from the 
fame quality of the mind, religion becomes too 

* Diod. Sic. 1. i. f; I. 

* Herod; 1. ii. c, 52, 54.> 55. 

D 2 much 
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much neglefted. Thus, like every other blefling 
and virtue, religion never exifts pure in focicties ; 
individuals only can poffefs it in perfeftion. 
The arts, however, have been obliged to fuper- 
ftition. When a wealthy perfon would atchieve 
fome darling wifti, or efcape fome imminent 
danger, he made a vow -, which vow was gene- 
rally accomplilhed by building a magnificent 
temple, or producing fome excellent piece of 
painting or fculpture. 

We have different accounts of the invention 
€)f the Arts : fome of the moft confiderable 
are claimed by the Egyptians 5 among the reft. 
Geometry. It is faid that Sefoftris divided Eg5rpt 
into equal portions, affigning to each inhabitant 
a fquare piece of land, and referving a rent to 
himfelf. But the inundations of the Nile remov- 
ed the landmarks, and made encroachments on 
the property of individuals j it therefore became 
neceffary to apply to the ftudy of lines and 
Jigures, to enable them to reftify the encroach- 
ments of the river, and proportionably to leffen 
the rent* : hence the name. Geometry. — TFeaving 
is faid to originate with the fame people : I think 
it probable thaf the art of mattings or platting 
tQgether with the h^nd the fibres of vegetables, 

preceded, 
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preceded, and led to that invention. The coun-» 
try of Egypt being unfavourable to the culti- 
vation of the grape, we are faid to owe the art 
of procuring a beverage from grain alfo to the 
Egyptians. 

The progrefs of the mind is flow to new inven- 
tions, but it is rapid in improvements. The 
ancients excelled in the beautiful forms of their 
metal vafes, and their fculpture was perfedt 5 
though fo fimple an invention as that of printing 
never occurred. The American Indians are in- 
genious, in fbme refpedts, beyond the inhabitants 
of civilized countries ; and yet they are ignorant 
©f many cpnveniencies of life, which might be 
attained with far lefs tf ouble than it qofls to fa- 
bricate their fantaftic ornaments, 

When the feelings are made alive by siftivity 
and induftry, men are fenfible of the inconve^ 
niencies of dirt and vermin. Hence induftrious 
nations have ever been remarkable for cleanli- 
nefs. 

The Fourth Period of Society is the period of 
Fancy, Enthusiasm, and Romance. Thofe 
fciences and arts which apply themfelyes imme- 
diately to the exterior fenfes, are the firft to be 
cultivated and admired. The extreme fenfibi- 
lity of the Negroes to muftc is remarkable. A 
touch of a mufical inftrument feems to awake 

I> 3 them 
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them into new life. After the fatigues of ^ 
fununer's day, they will dance, if they can have 
inufic, till they are. ready to drop down with 
laffitude. I ani told the ear of many of them is 
critically nice, and that the variations of the 
tune may be traced in the contortions of their 
countenances. I might add, that in all ages the 
vulgar have been more afFe(Jled with found than 
with fenfe j and dancing is one of the firft di- 
verfions of barbarous people. We have much 
reafon to think, therefore, that the firft efforts 
of philofophy and eloquence were combined 
with mufic. Perhaps the facility of retaining 
verfe, might make poetry in fome degree necef- 
fary before writing was invented. The know- 
ledge of the Gallic Druids was all committed to 
memory, by means of verfes : fome of them ^ere 
not lefs than twenty years in learning the rudi-r 
ments of Druidical learning ; nor did they efteerq 
it lawful to commit it to writing^ though on other 
^pccafions they ufed the Greek letters '. The 
influence of the Bards was confiderable among 
the Celtic nations; and, we learn from the 
Odyffey, that Agamemnon configned his queen 
to the care of a Bard. Indeed it is probable 

that among the Greeks, as well as among the 

« 

• C«f. de Bell. Gall. 1. yi. c, 14. 

Northern 
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Northern nations, they were the principal mini- 
fters of religion. 

In the courfe of this Eflay, the progrefs of arts 
and fciences has been generally noticed. It ap- 
pears that the firft eflays in compofition are 
waf-fongs, and detached ballads, the nnufic of 
which adds greatly to their popularity. The 
Bards, or Minftrels, were accuftomed to perform 
at all the feftivals or aflemblies of the people, 
whether civil or religious. The compofition fbmc- 
times admitted of a kind of dialogue^ in which 
two or more interlocutors were introduced. The 
fingers perfonated either two champions before 
they engage in batde^ or the departing lover 
taking leave of his miflrrefs : and thus is laid the 
foundation of Dramatic Exhibitions. That 
the Greek Drama commenced in this manner, 
we have undoubted teftimonies. The firft 
players, that were introduced into Rome^ came 
from Etruria, and danced a rude country dance, 
the young nie^ breaking jefts upon each other in 
an incorreft fpecies of poetry \ One Livius 
was the firft who went through a regular play, 
or dramatic narrative, which he afted himfelf ; 
butftraining his voice, he procured a boy to 
fing to* him, while he only afted*. In the laft 

* Liv, Dec. i. I.7. * lb. 

D 4 voyage 
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voyage of Captain Cook, we have a very minute 
defcription of an entertainment exhibited at the 
Friendly Ifles, which exaftly agrees with this 
account of the hiftorian ' : and the cuftoms of an 
Englilh audience, even in the time of Shake- 
Ipear, who amufed themfelves before the play 
with drinking, finoking, and playing at cards *, 
have an evident connexion with the origin of 
thofe exhibitions, and prove them to have been 
an occafional entertainment during the intervals 
of a wake or feftival. 

There is no branch of literature which fp ge- 
nerally promotes civilization and fcience as the 
Drama. By exciting the admiration of the 
populace, it, as it were, allures them to im- 
provement : by cherifliing the fympathetic 
feelings, it incites to patriotifm and the heroic 
virtues. It refines the language of a nation j i; 
developes the diverfities of human charafterj^ and 
in general difpofes to the acquifition of know- 
ledge. 

The public tranfaftions of moft nations are at 
firft prefeived in the poetical panegyrics and 
other compofitions of the bards ; and, as letters 

*^ Coolers lall voyage, v. i. p. 25 a. 

* Malone's Supp. to the Works of Shakefpear. 

are 
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are cultivated, thefe give place to more regidar 
Histories. 

The defire of excelling in Oratory is ano- 
ther caufe which promoted the cultivation of 
fcience. The intcrefts of men will always en- 
gage them to make as much ufe of the arts of 
perfuafion over their fellow-creatures, as their 
abilities will permit. The ftudyof the rhetorical 
arts will neceflarily engage men in the cultiva- 
tion of other fciences, particularly the moral and 
political; fince the mofl: profyfe ornaments of 
Ipeech are ineffeftual, unlefs there be fome 
ground of matter and argument. 

Curiofity and the defire of divining future 
events has been a further caufe of the promotion 
of fcience, and particularly the fcience of nature, 
and of the heavenly bodies. 

A polifhed age is not the age of Poetry. 

That wildnefs of manners, which conftitutes the 

beauty of heroic, and even of paftoral poetry, 

is no longer to be found. There is no modern 

fjidtion which abounds fo much in beauties of this 

caft, as the real defcription of John die Baptift 

preaching rn the wildernefs. In a refined and fci- 

entific age, the machinery, which animates and 

which elevates poetry, is no longer held in re- 

fpeft ; and men muft write coldly, where they 

have no veneration for the objedt. In fine, the 

cxcrcifc 
8 
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cxercife of the judgment damps the imagination ; 
an attention to critical rules chills the divine cx- 
tsSji and a variety of objeds diverts the atten- 
tion. The paffion of fuperftitious fear is little ex- 
ercifed i we do not look with furprize on every 
natural phenomenon ; this fource of the fublime 
is, therefore, ahnoft totally annihilated. It was 
different when religious enthufiafin was united 
with the poetical i when the fblitary bard wan- 
dered over fome uncultivated melancholy Icenc, 
where the mark of no human footftep was to be 
found J when every Ibund feemed pregnant with 
danger, and when every objeft infpired him with 
awe ; when good and evil Genii were fuppofed 
to inhabit every river, every mountain, every 
tree; his memory charged with tremendous tales 
jof apparitions, his fency wantoning in roman- 
tic ideas of men and things. In fuch a ftate, the 
imagination is of neceffity more.aftive than that 
. of the frigid reafoner^ who goes to work me- 
chanically, examines precedents with the ac- 
curacy of a lawyer, reads critics, weighs every 
word and fcntence, writes about things in which 
he has no faith, and piftures fgenes which he 
never beheld. 

The period of fociety which precedes that we 
are now treating of, is the pajioral ftate. Men 
are always inclined to extol the manners of their 

3 youthfx4 
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youthful days ; the paftoral life^ therefore^ forii» 
the ground- work of moft of their pqejiical pcf^ 
f9rmances. Hence are derived the fpkndid fic» 
tions of the Golden^ the Setyrnian Age| the hap* 
pinefs and equality of which are extolled with ai|. 
/enthufiiaftic fervour, Didadtic and moral poetrjF 
is referyed for ^ more advanced ftage of refine- * 
ment. In the age of Queen Elizabeth^ the ex- 
cellent author of the Hiftory of Englifli Poetry 
remarks, there were but few fatires : too high a 
relilh prevailed for the glowing pjfturcs of the 
imagination > and the minds of men werq fcarcely 
cultivated enough to penetrate the minutise of 
. charafter, and the-lprings of human conduft. 

Moral Learning was, however, early ad-e 
mired in Greece, and their poets and orators do 
not fail' to introduce it on moft occafions. Pindar 
interweaves many abftraft fentiments in his de- 
. lightful Odes -, and Homer is not deftitute of 
them. The Ipeeches of ambafladors often con- 
clude with a moral refleftion ' -, whence the taftc 
of reducing knowledge to general maxims feems 
to have originated. 

Philosophy firfl: appeared in the little fen- 
tentious proverbs and maxims of the early ages ; 
and, in all probability, natural as well as moral 

■ Herod. 1. vii. paffim : fee particularly c. 157. Thn- 
cydides^ paffim, 

^ knowledge 
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knowledge was inculcated in nearly the fame 
form. Socrates arofe, a man of Angular inge- 
nuity, and fond of dilputation : he turned the 
attention of men to the inveftigation of caufes, 
and taught them the art of analogical reafoning. 
Under Plato, the refinements of reafon ran into 
excefs, and logic was involved in fiibtilty. It 
appears to have been the opinion of Plato, that 
the human mind is capable of any relearch, 
and that there is nothing in 'nature which we 
may not at one time or other hope to compre- 
hend. Ariftotle, a more regular and fyftematic 
genius, followed ; and he feems to have employedr 
himfelf rather in methodizing the fcience which 
was difFufed among mankind, than in inventing 
new. The difciples of Socrates divided into two 
principal branches ; the one following Plato, the 
other Antifthencs. From Plato Iprung the Aca- 
demics and the Peripatetics ; from Antifthencs 
was derived, fays Laertius, the apathy of Dio- 
genes, the continence of Crates, and the patience 
and fortitiMe of Zeno *. 

It would be impoflible to continue a general 
hiftory of mankind further than what I call the 
Fourth Period of Society. Till then, there is an 
uniformity in manners, which enables us to mark 
with precifion theprogrefs of civilization. After 

' Diog. Laert. Ant. 374, 

that 
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that period, the variety of cafual inventions, 
which ferve to form what is termed national cha* 
rafter, renders the inveftigation difficult. 

From different caufes, men halt in difierent 
ftages of civilization. They continue longer in 
the hunter {pxjectmd)ftate^ in cold than in hot cli- 
mates: the latter are favourable to agriculture ^ 
and the temperate climates feem to dilpofe to 
the paftoral life. Civilization is often haftened 
by caufes equally adventitious. A great genius 
arifing, gives the tone to his cotempormes. 
-Civil (Commotions promote aftivity. But, on 
the whole, the advances of reafon are gradual 
and flow \ * 

' As a corollary from the preceding EfTay, it feems to 

follow, that improper means have ufually been employed 

for the civilization of barbarous irations. Miflionaries have 

beenfent among them, and fchools have been eredkd for their 

inflrudion, without efFed. They are found incapable of re- 

5:eiving abHra^ ideas » or attending to any chain of reafon- 

ing on moral or religious topics. It is to little purpofe to 

give a literary education to a few of the children of favages, 

ilnce it only ferves to render them different from the reft 

of the community, and unfit for that flage of fociety in 

which they are engaged, A nation, it appears, muft arrive 

at knowledge and civilization by proper gradations. The 

£rft application of which the mind feems capable, in a rude 

ftate, is to the mechanic arts. The introdudHon of thefe 

among uncivilized people will excite their curiofity and 

their emulation ; ai^d the conveniencies procured by means 

of 
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of ibefjc irts will always be a fufficient recommendatitSn of 
them* If, therefore^ it be the objedb of any goveiliineBti 
or public inHitution, to civilize and infbru^ a barbarous 

m 

nation, let it not attempt to tnakl' divines and philoibphers 
of the younger favages ; let them be made carpenter^, fmiths^ 
faoat-buiiders; wheel -Wrights > 8cc. and let the females be 
taught to fpin and to weave. The introdadion of thefe arts 
will render the idciety ilationaiy, and an application to 
agriculture Will fucceed. 

It is a faft now generally allowed, that Ghrfftianity carf 
only be received by people whofe minds are difciplinedi 
and capable of more continued attention than favages gene-: 
rally are. It is found by experience too, that the fnoft fiic* 
cefsfiil teachers of Chriftianity among rude nations, are' 
the enthufiafllc and popular. The oratory which is calcu> 
{ated to make an impreffion upon them, is inconfiftent with 
taile and fcience ; nor are their minds fufficiently ilaye4 &ndl 
iedate for the cool regularity of eftabliftied worlhip. 
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ESSAY II. 

OF THE INFLUENCE OF PHYSICAL 
AND MORAL CAUSES ON THE 
HUMAN MIND. 



' CONTENTS. 

Theory of a celebrated French Writer, and his FdUnuersj^^ 
Arguments in Support of that Theory, '-■^Arguments on the 
other Side, — Occajional EjfeSs notfufficient Foundation fir a 
general Do&rine, — Accommodating Power in the Human 
Syfiem.'-^The EffeSs of Climate counteraSed in ci'vilizid 
Countries, — The Mind chiefly governed by intelleSual Cannes. 
^■^Mr, Hume*s Arguments conJtdered.-^-^Other Principles to 
account 'for national Chara^er,-'— Situation j^-^Local Arts,--^ 
Cafualti€s.'--^Commerce>*^Go<uemmenti 

\. \ N author, who, in my opinion, is more in- 
-^^ debted for his reputation to his ingenuity 
than his judgment, has attempted to deduce the 
laws, cuftoms, and government of nations from 
the phyfical influence of climate, fituation/ and 
foil '• The theory was too well adapted to the 

genius 

" Vide L'Efprit de Loix^ pafCm. — Lord Klaims has been 
very fuccefsful in producing fadbs to overturn the dodtrine 
of Montefc^uieu^ refpeding the influence of climate ; but his 

Lordihip 
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genius of his country not to be implicitly foU 
lowed ; and, in its fupport, the advocates for ma- 
terialifin among ourfelves have lately favoured 
us with fbme ponderous volumes. 

The arguments for this hypothefis are chiefly 
drawn from the apparent efFeds of climate, at- 
molphere, and food, upon the individual. Cold, 
fay thefe authors, contrafts the fibres, renders 
them rigid, and diminifhes their fenfibility ; heat, 
on the contrary, relaxes and debilitates, difco- 
lours the fkin, renders the body tender and ob- 
noxious to difeafe. On fudden tranfitions from 
heat to cold, or from cold to heat, we experience 
fomething like thefe efFefts extended to the mind. 
A moift or dry atmofphere has a fenfible efFed: 
upon the Ipirits ; and the alterations produced by 
thefe in our bodily health, may contribute ftill to 
their influence upon the intelledtual faculties. 
The effefts of diet, they add, are confiderable. Not 
only gluttony and intemperance blunt the under- 
ftanding, and defl:roy the finer feelings, but par- 
ticular kinds of food, taken even in moderation, 
are faid to produce this eflfedt more than others. 
It has been afl!erted, that thofe who fubfift on 
flefliare commonly ferocious and cruel; and that 
thofe, on tlie contrary, whofe chief fupport is 

Lordfhip is not equally happy in the theory which he adopts, 
to account for national charafter. — Sec Sketches of Man* 
B. i. f. I, 

vegetables. 
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x^egetables, are of milder and lefs warlike difpo- 
fitions \ 

Notwithftanding thcfe fpeclous argumentSi 
there are fome reafons 'v^hieh incline me to 
queftion the influence of'phyfical catiles upon 
the human mini; and to believe it, on the 
whole, a very uncertain criterion of national 
charafter. 

Firft. It is Very little uiiderftoodi how far the 
mind is connected with the body, and depen- 
dant on it. It is certain that pain diflxadb the 
attention, and ficknefs enfeebles the underftand-* 
irigj but we are hardly juftified in affirming, that 
imbecillity of mind is the natural concomitant 
of a relaxed or weak habit of body. Some of 
the ftrongeft minds have exifted in very* frail 
bodies ; nay > under the immediate oppreffion of 
ficknefs, pain, and infirmity*: on the other 
hand, it is not at all uncommon to meet with 
ideots of a found and healthy conftitution. Per- 
haps what we experience on trahfitions from 
cold to heat, may be the efFedt only of a tem* 
porary fever; and as foon as recbvered from 
the firft fhock, which the mind, from its upioa 
with the fenfes, receives by fueh diforder in the 

* Sach was the opinion of the ingenious^ but fantafllcal 
Rouffeau. — Sec Emitle; 

* I need only mention Mr. Pope, Lord Shaftfbury, and 
Scarron* 

£ exterpal 
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external frame^ it tnll oteit its ufual faculties^ 
whatever may continue to be the ftate of the 
atmofphere. On the fame principles^ the efFedts 
of excels yi eating and drinking may be ac- 
counted foTy being attended with a fpecifts c^ 
difeafe. But^ that particular kinds of food hare 
any power or influence orer the mind, further 
than the moral confequences attending an in- 
creafe of bodily healthy is utterly deftitute of 
pxx>f ; and is contradi&ed by io many fadts^ that 
there is reafbn ta believe the hypothefis founded 
only on a fantaftical analogy. 

Secondly. If it were granted, that the mind is 
in many rcipefts dependant on the body j yet the 
latter is endued with an auommi^ating power, 
and has a difpofition to retain its natural tem- 
perament in all climates'. I apprehend there 
are no proofs, that, while the body continues in 
health, the mind can be phyficaily injured; now, 
health iukI vigotir are enjoyed in almoft all cli- 
mates> though it requires fbme time to feafbn and 
habituate die body to a difierent climate. 

Thirdly, The difference of climate could only 
vStdiJavage nations; for its efFe<9:s among {x>lij[hed 
nations may be, and generally are, counteradled. 
There are means of preferving the body tempe- 
rate in hot countries; and a cooling regimen, 

^ See Experiinents in a heated iooin.«-*Ph3. Tranf. 

more 
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ttiort fruit and vegetables, are made ufe of there,^ 
and lefs of intoxicating or ftrong liquorsy than in 
thofe regions thai approach hearer to tlie poleis; 
t Ipeak of countries that have been lonig inha- 
bited by the fame Vace of people : our colonies - 
abroad are hot fair examples, they being too 
lately fettled to defert the manners of the parent 
country^ On the othet hand^^ in cold climates, 
the life of fire> and warm clothihg, 2tre fubfti- 
tutes for a dry atmolphere and a genial fun. 
Thus an inhabitant of Britain may live as luxu- 
rioufly in his own coiintry, as at Conftantinoplef 
or Bengal. 

Fourthly. The phyfical principles that haVe been 
enumerated, can only be confide'red as fre-dif-^ 
fojlng caufes at moft. They canftot give ideas ; 
now ideas are, as rt w6re, the parents of each 
other.' All our reasoning confifts in comparing^ 
all our fancy, irf combining, ideas. The moft 
potent of the paflions, avarice and ambitiort, de- 
pend on theffe combinations of ideas *, and thefc 
are direfted by education and falKion. Phyfical 
caufcs, on this accoafnt, caa have little effect oo 
jhe manners and cuftoms ^ they can only reduce 
the mind to a ftate more proper for receiving 
certain ideas than others: but the firft inveij- 

* S«ePrfUm.Di£ert.^efi«ed to King V^rigiA^of Evil. 
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tions, and firft principles of fcienc^ introduced 
into a nation, however introduced, 'y^ill in reality 
influence the national genius. 

Mr. Hume has very accurately enumerated 
feveral ftriking inftances, in contradiftion to the 
theory of Montejquieu and his difciples. Thus he 
obferves, that an uniformity of manners prevails 
throughout the whole Empire of China, though 
the climate varies confiderably ; while the laws, 
and manners of fmall ftates bordering on each 
other materially diflir. The flavery of the fe- 
male fex is the fame in Ruflia, as in the warmer, 
climates of Afia; only differing, as moulded by 
the different religions of Mohammedanijm and 
Chrijiianity. Thofe cuftoms, which are adopted, 
through extenfive tracts of territory, feem evi- 
dently to have been borrowed by the people of 
thofe territories from one another. An argument 
not lefs decifive is, that remarkable differences in 
manners fublift among people who live together, 
but whofe peculiar laws and cuftoms prohibit 
intimate connexions : this is exemplified in the 
difference between the l^urks and the native 
Greeks, who live under their government. The 
Jews are uniforrnly the fame, .wherever they are 
fcattered. . A child, if taken away from his pa- 
rents, will have nothing of the peculiar temper 
of his countrymen. . A 'Janizary is the fame, 

whether 
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whether his native country be Greece or Arabia : 
and heiice arife profefllonal charadters. '' 

Were national genius and manners dependant 
on phyfical principles, as long as the food, cli- 
mate, &c. continued the fame, we ftiould expeft 
the inhabitants would retain the fame difpofi- 
tions : yet we obferve, that very fudden revolu- 
tions in Government will produce a total change 
in manners J and thofe people who retain their 
ancient civil conftitution are feldom altered by 
tran/plantation. The oldeft colonies in Ame- 
rica retain their primitive manners. The Ca-- 
nadian and the Bojionian were^ at the peace 
of 1763, as different as at the firft peopling of 
thofe countries. What relation, what likenefs 
have the modern Greeks to their free and po- 
liflied anceftors ? Do the modern Italians in the 
leafl: refemble the brave and high-lpirited Ro- 
mans ? Where are the ferocious Lomibards ? 
Where are the Gauls, the Franks, the con- 
querors of Rome? — Not among thepefif maitres 
of Paris. How different have been the manners 
of Britain before and after the conqueft by the 
Romans, before and after the Saxon invafion, 
arid the Norman eftablilhment ? — Look into 
the hiftory of mofl nations, and you will find 
fimilar revolutions. 

-E 3 II. We 
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11. We muft look then for a folution of the 
phenomena of national charadter upon other prin- 
ciples. And Firftj I will itbt deny all manner of 
iaQuence to foil and climate ; but that influence, 
I aflert, is only exerted through the naedium of a 
meral caufe^ A fruitful country will certainly 
promote indolence and luxury, but it is> becaufe 
little labour or exertion is required to procure a 
lubfiftenee \ and thcfe, I grant, will often termi- 
pate in arbitrary Government, In like mapner 
a fteril, inhofpitable country will inure its inha-? 
bitants to induftry and bardfhips, and will alfq 
excite a fpirit of emigration and commerce, Yet| 
in refpeft to the cultivation of the mind, there 
are advantages peculiar to each fituationr If thigs 
Jeifure, which a fertile CQijntry and a mild clinriatQ 
afford, be favourable to curiofity an4 CQntemn 
plation, the fterility of colder regions calls fortl^ 
the exertions of ingenuity^ and roufcjj %o adliop 
fill the mental powers, ' 

Secondly, Situation will haye effect in the early 
ftages of fociety, A vicipity to the fea inclines 
the inhabitants to be tommercial, holpitable, and 
of courfe in fome degree refined, In inland 
fituations, the people are commonly of jealous and 
^yariciousdifpofitionsj the natural effedt of tlie 
labour and difficulty with which they acquire their 
fubfiflcncc in the tafk of agriculture. TheGerr 

* mans. 
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mans, from their mediate fituationj are frequently 
at war I they will there^e^ in all prob^ility, ever 
remain a nation of hardy ibldiers : and the want 
of commerce {which employs fuperfluous hands, 
l^rthofe not wanted in agriculturej an4 alio in* 
troduces the luxury df other countries) will con« 
tribute to this efFed* A hilly, romantic country^ 
and long fummer> will difpofe to the paftoral life: 
long nights, and confinement, will invite to 
ftudy and meditation. 

Local circumftanc^es will alio afi^A the io^ts. 
The Oriental architcdure (improperly called 
the Gothic) is unifontily the fame, and imitates 
die r^nifications of trees, becaufe the countries 
where it was invented abounded in wood. The 
Egyptian is of a more folid kind, becaufe there 
is Uttle wood in Egypt ; and all the firft builds 
i^s of that country were of ftone. The paiBon 
for building arofe to an aftoniihing excefs in 
Egypt, from the excellence of their quarries. 
King Cleops proftituted his daughter for hire, 
that he might build a pyramid j ihe afterwards 
acquired fufficient wealth by her praftice to build 
one herfelf \ 

Thirdly. Thofe events which we call cajualtiesy 
independent of phyiical caufes, give birth to the 

' Heiod. L ii. c. 126. * 

. £ 4 peculiar 
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peculiar laws and political eftablifhments of moft 
nations. The laws and cuftoms have frequently 
no better fource than the caprice of the firft 
fettlers j or they are diverfified by another nation 
which breaks in upon them, and produces a ne# 
arrangement in the civil conftitution. A man 
pf genius ftarts up, and acquires fufficient au- 
thority to reform it ; and this is often done in 
conformity with his particular prejudices. Athens 
and Lacedasmon were governed by very different 
inftitutions, though bordering upon each other. 
What relation had the laws of Lycurgus to, the 
foil or climate ? ' 

Fourthly. The introduftion of particular arts 
and Jciences muft have confiderable effefts in 
forming the national manners, and in directing 
the popular' paflions and purfuits. This too will 
depend much on accident. A great genius 
rifing in favourable circumftances, the peculiar 
bent of his mind will have confiderable weight 
in determining that of his countrymen, who will 
firft copy him, and afterwards copy one another. 
Thus moft nations have a manner in fcience-as 
well as in drefs. 

, Fifthly. It was before intimated that commerce 
and arts bring the people of different climates 
more upon a level : I will add, that moral caufes 
pften produce phyfical eflfeas/ Improvements 

'in 
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in mechanics leflon labour^ help to enervate the 
induftrious inventors^ and in time produce indo^ 
lence and luxury. 

: . Sixthly. The genius of the Govermnent^ winch 
we ' have* fcai will moft commonly depend 
upon accident, is univerfally confcflca to in- 
fluence,- more than any caufe whatever, the 
manners of a people. The republican form is 
favourable to die cultivation of oratory, politics^ 
and philofophy. . A warlike nation 'will delight 
In Ihcws, pompous exhibitions, and theatrical 
rq)refenmtions \ The nations ,of India, who 
lahguifli under the moft defpbtic Govcrnmenti 
arc remarked for being the moft cowardly in 
the world. The Indian. has nothing that he 
can call his .own : his field, his flock, his 
treafure, his family, his life^ are fubjeft to a 
momentary fumqionsi and he nauft furrender 
{hem to the firft imperious fervant of his Sove- 
reign who pleafes to demand them. An habi-' 
|ual carelejfnefi and levity are die confcquencc 
of this impemianent condition i his paflions 
tiavc no opportunity to mature and invigorate ; 

■ -. ' 

* We learn *froii Cicero's oration pro Murena, that 
candidates for public offices were generally faccefsful in 
proportion to the magnificence of the fhews which they 
Exhibited. 

he 
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be dares fet his heart on pothing : and courage 
is the refult of fome violent aiJirAion^ which 
impels us to think an objeft wqrdi contending - 
fer at the riik of odier enjoyments. The man 
who has no ftiong propeniities^ no violent at« 
tadiments^ will never endanger hi$ perfon: 
dicre muft be a motive, there miift be an ofa- 
jc3t ; that objeA may indeed be imaginary, and 
in that confifts die enthufialm of courage* Every 
l^iilo&pher knows how habits are induced, and 
how prejudices arc increafed, by imitation : if 
on one or two occaiions a man has been led 
tp a difregard of life, or zn infeniibility of pain, 
his reibkitiOD will return, even when the motive 
is lefs wei^ity. The natural, or rather habitual 
courage <^die Englidi has been ext-oUed above 
diac of the French, and not widiout good foun- 
dation, if we leonfider the nature of the different 
Governments. The levity of the latter nation 
may have refuhed fmn the ftate of vaffalage in 
which thty were immcrged for many ages, and 
which they only changed for defpotifm. The 
gravity and ftrong paifions of the Spaniaids 
may be a relic of that free conftitution which 
thqr not ibng fmce enjoyed, heightened by die 
nobk enthufiafm, which animated diem in their 
comdh with the Moors. Cuftoms or fafhions 
of thinking, once eftablifhed, are perfevered in ' 

for 
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for fome time after the caufes have cealed to 
exift. 

III. If the principal remarks centred in tlus 
jEffay be admitted, it follows, that very little of 
manners, arts, and politenefs depends upon die 
aftion of the elements, or the produftions of the 
foil: and the reafon will be clear, why all civilized 
nations are fo Jiearly on an equality. If, further, 
natural caufes may be fo ftrongly counteracted 
by moral ones — if an inhabitant of Britain has no 
longer the ^zmc fenfes as at the time ci the 
invafion of Julius Caefar, but is transforined from 
a naked, hardy favage, fortified by nature or 
ufe againil all extremities of weather, to an efit- 
minate native of a warmer region j and may by art 
acquire the fame delicacy of conftitution, and of 
coikcquence the fame vivacity of Ipirit—itlfollows, 
that prudent laws, and proper attention in the 
governing powers, may mould the manners of 
nations almoft into what form they pleafe. It 
follows, in fine, that, confcious how much of 
improvement and virtue is in our own power, we 
ought not to be difheartened by vifionary theories 1 
but, whatever the climate and fituation, labour 
to approach that perfection, to whirti, whether 
attainable or not, it is our duty and happincfs 

to afpirc. 
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ESSAY III. 

REMARKS ON THE HISTORY 
OF SUPERSTITION. 



CONTENTS. 

Of Religious and Moral Prejudices in general.^^Origin of 
PolytheiJm.'-^Origin of Idolatry^ — Origin of Di'vination^ 
l^C'-^Origin and Hiftory of Sacrifices, '^^f Apparitions, 
and other Branches of Superftilion* 

WHETHER we confider it as matter of 
curiofity — 'as enlarging the boundaries 
of our difcoveries in that interefting traft of 
fcience, which refpefts the mind of man— or of 
utility in difplaying the abfurd original of many 
prgudices not quite out of eftimation among us, 
the hiftory of the perverfions of human reafbn is 
a fubjcft every way deferving of philofophicsd 
inveftigation. A complete hiftory would, in 
many views, be important ; there is indeed fomc 
danger that it might prove too voluminous. [ 
The moft aftive pefts of human nature have 
been religious error and moral prejudice. ' Thfe' 

defigns 
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dcfigns of felf-intcreftj and the ravages of amtn 
fiOn> may be checked by confcience, may be re- 
ftrained by kws j their ill confcquences may be 
ibmetimes prevented by circumfpedliorl and forc- 
fight, and> at all events, they are cafual and mo- 
mentary evils. The dominion ofprejudice is rrior^ 
general, and its operation more certain^ Men 
may repent of other vices, and feek no occafiort 
to repeat them ; but the underftanding mud 
undergo a kind of resolution, it muft be un- 
taught as well as re-taught, all the fprings of 
error muft be completely laid open, before he 
who has imbibed a prejudice can z6t like a 
rational creature, or a good member of fociety. 
The fubjeft of moral, or rather civil prejudices, 
I muft referve for another EfTay ; and, for uni- 
formity's fake, confine myfelf at prefent .to a^ 
few remarks on the origin and confcquences of 
certain fuperfiitious notions. 

The moft remarkable circumftancc$, in the 
hiftory of (uperftition, are, J.polytbei/m; 2. ido- 
latry i J, divinaiiony and ordeal trials \ /^.facrifces ; 
and, 5. the fabulous tales of miraculous and 
terrific appearances. Thefe errors are all of them 
naturally connefted -, and the common caufes of 
them arc analogical reafoning, and an ignorance 
of natural (raufes. 

I. Then 
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L There is no arguing againft ei^)erience ; 
and wc have the bcft authority for believing 
that, in Ibme tribes of men, the primitive tradi** 
tion o( religion has been wholly loft : in others^ 
we may eafily conceive, that the traces mig^c 
become fo very £unt and obfcure, as to leave die. 
mindexpofed to the free admiffion of every fidicm, 
wiiich palfion or imagination fhould introduce* 
It is die nature of man to fear or to admire 
what he does not perfectly comprehend; and 
when thcfe paflions are predominant, the (suicj 
is extremely aftive.— A man loft his fight at 
the battle of MarithcMi. He reported that, at 
the onfet of the batde, he (aw a phantom of a 
monftrous ^appearance ftut fron^ the oppofite 
rank of the enemy, which immediately killed the 
perfon who ftood next him, and at that moment 
he loft his fight '• Herodotus could not be de^- 
ceived in the great oydine of the £i(Sb, as he tells 
us he knew the man : nor is the iblution, in -my 
opinion, difficult, ^he man was probably of a 
timid nature, but a fenfe of honour had retained 
him in his poft till the onfet of the batde. The 
fuppofed phantom was doubdefs one of the 
enemies; and the man, feeing his neighbour 
f4h received fo violent a fliock, that his vifuaL 

* Hetod. 1. vi. c« 117. 
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nerve was firft difordered, and afterwards de- 
ftroyed, by the influence of fear. 

Suppofing, then, the primitive tradition of 
religion extihguiihed in any tribe of men, the" 
terrors excited by the great phenomena of 
nature would conduct to fomething like a 
fyftfcm of religion. The ravages of an earth- 
quake or a thunder-ftorm, the formidable ap- 
pearance of a cometj or the fuddcn deprivation! 
of light by an eclipfe, would raife in the 
uninformed mind dreadful ideas of the will, as? 
well as of the power, of whatever Being con- 
ducts thefe events. Reafoning from analogy, 
and obferving a number of inferior creatures* 
dependant for life upon our will, it is aneafy 
tranfitipn to fuppofe, that there is a race of 
beingsdill fuperior to ourfelves in power, 
but equally cruel and capricious. The Sun and 
Moon, being the moftiUuftrious of natural agentsy 
would moll probably be regarded as the authors 
of thefe phenomena ^ j and I believe the firft- 

worfhip 

C^£\]/ftyi«( iiq To» K*a-^iff x«» mv rut h^uit ^V9",p xotrairP^aygylai 
Toi h^iov Kat rvif ^iX^Wy tJv ro» fAin 0&i^i», ri^v h laiv os'ofi,ua-ui. 

Diod. Sic. 1. i, f. i. Plat. Cartyl.*— As a proof that the firft 
notions of religion among barbarous people take their rife 

from 
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worihip of all idolatrous nations is paid to thole 
luminaries. Suppofing> again^ fome traces of 
the original tradition of religion to remsdn^ and 
particularly the belief of the Deity having 
manifefted himfelf to mankind; rude people 
would be very apt to conclude thofe auguft 
bodies^ fo ufeful, fo beneficent to them, the 
phenomena of which are fo various and inex- 
plicable, to be the vifible appearance of the Su« 
preme God. 

Other principles would co-operate with fear, in 
giving rife to fuperftition. Fear ferves only, in 
this cafe, to excite the attention ; and when once 
excited, to whatever objeft in nature it i^ direA-^ 
ed, effedb are to be feen, the caufes of which 
the human mind is incapable of comprehending^ 
and will therefore attribute to fome fuperior^ 
invifible agent.— The Germans, obferving that 
the earth gave fpontaneous exiftence to many 
things, worfliipped //'. The Perfians thought 
fire a God '• The Otaheiteans affign as a wife 

fiom thefc cekflial phenomena^ when the moon is in att 
wane, they fay, in Otaheite, the fpirits are deTOoring the 
Deity ; and, when it increafes, he is recruiting himfelf.-*^ 
Cook's laft vt)yage, v. i. p. 166. 

* Tac. Ger. c 40. 

* The Egyptians thought it an animated wild beafi«-^ 
Herod.!. iii. ciS. 

F » 



10 the Sti|iremt» z Dckjr of tfae femaleTex^ who it 
not of die &mc ivommsc w<ich hifqifelf^ but is odled 
O-'tepapapa (a rcxrfi:) : thcfc producedO^Hecna, 
the goddefs who procreated the moon » and 
jEnnn them all the infecior gods^ and ercn 
ciiMkind^ aie ddcendcd \ 

There is a curioih Aory related, by Herodo^ 
tus^ which fcems to indicate that tbe Eg]pp^ 
tiaos were pQirejffed;of fome idea of the inTifible 
nature of the Eternal Spirit. Thofe who wor- 
fliipped at Thebes &cnfk:ed a ram ; and they Jay 
the rile originated from the fbllowing incident. 
The Egyptiam Hetades, acconding to tradition^ 
waa very anxkois to Jhf Jupiter, who^ was for a 
coniiderabk time averfc to his petidoo. At 
Iqigth^ Jiowerer, Hercqks bdng very urgent^ 
Jupiter ikinned a rann, and putdi^ on the fkin> 
cahibited iiimfelf to Hercules under diat form ; 
trivence the ilatues of Jupiter were carved 
widi a Mm^s head \ If there was any ifoundacioa 
far the tradickm, it had its rife probably from 
fome enthufiaft, who earneftly defu-ing a more 
perfedrntamfdlatioii'of the Ddty, in the mavnenc 
of cxtafy might have feeh a ram> and might 
confequendy fancy that the Divbity had af- 
fumed that appearance. 

* Tmf. Ob. c. vi. f. 9. * Hersd., L u, & 4Sk 

The- 
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The EgyjAianjs worfliipped the Sun andMooir 
by die names of Ofiris and IJis i the fonner of 
whichf ill the Egyptian tongue^ fignificd many^ 
i^c4 '/ from the fun's overlooking all that pafica 
in the world ; and the latter figniH^d thi ancient \ 
Ifif ^as always painted with horns^ in allufioa 
to the lynar crefcent'. It appears that the 
Egyptians afterwards beftowed the names of 
J^s and OJiris, by way of compliment^ upon 
forw of dieir early Monai:chs 5 and tradition con^ 
founded their flory with the original adoration 
which was paid to the fiin and moon ^ — Here 
we have « very probable account of the origin 
of diat worfcip which was paid to deceafed 
men, founded on the teftimony of a relpeft- 
able author. The want of an exaft regifter of 
tame, made them thrpw very far back the sera of 
Ofiris and Jj/^s ; and the tradition was, in the 
time of Herodotus, th^t no God, in the form 
of man, had reigned in Egypt for upwards c£ 
^ i>340 years — ^a period, which the fertile gcniua 
of their priefts had taken care to fjlH up with 
events, fuited to the- capacity and the tafte of 
their difciples« During that period of miracles, 
the fun had no lefs than four times altered his 

* ^oXt;e^Sfl(^jl»p|r•— -Piod. Sic. 1. i, f. U • To 9rahcu9f,]b* 

* Ibid. 4 Ibid 

F 2 courfei 
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eouric; twice rifing where he now fets, and mkc 
fetting where he now rifes '. When, acccmJing' 
to the fame tradition, the Gods reigned in 
Egypt, they reigned by turns, nor were they aU 
at once upon earth *. OruSj the fon of Ofiris^ 
was the laft who reigned among them ; which 
Orus was the Grecian jipollo '. 

Another fpecies of fohftbei/m may be afcribed 
to the difficulty of accounting for the fuggef- 
tions of our minds, which has led men to fancy* 
a communication with the immaterial woridr 
The people of Madagafcar, on any emergency, 
repair to the tombs of their anccftors for advice : 
and I think it is very clear, that divination, ordeals, 
and even the ufe of oracles, arofe from a fimiiar 
prejudice. Unable to ejcplain the emotions of 
the mind, on philofbphical principles— having 
admitted the belief of fuperior beings, and yet 
finding it difficult to comprehend how one 
diftinft being could fet all in motion, and be the 
author of feeming contrarieties — men readily con- 
ceived every different difpofition and pafiion to 
hsrvc a feparate mover : hence a God of Love, 21 

* Herod. 1. iu c. 142^— The amazing accounts of Chi* 
seic antiquity had» I doubt not» the fame origin, and art 
equally authentic. 

* OvM foiTMc «|A« T«^r< «y6^#veM-i.-^Herod. Lii. c^ 144^ 
< Ibid. 

Goddcfit 
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Goddefs of Wifdom, &c. &c. The Stoics en- 
deavoured to refine the abfurdities of polytheifm 
into the myfterioufnefs of allegory; and this 
fyftem they pretended to fupport by referring to 
the etymology of the names of the Gods. They 
aflerted that the one Univerfal Being was fi- 
gured under difierent names, according to his 
fcveral attribtites. That he was called Dios 
(Jove) from the Greek particle dia (through)^ 
becaufe through him are all things ; Zeus or Zin 
from zen (to live), becaufe he is the life of the 
world ; Athena (Minerva) from the privative 
particle ay and the verb tithimi (to place or 
limit) which makes theien and tbeinai in fome of 
its inflexions, becaufe his empire is unbcundedp 
The Supreme Being, they added, wa« called 
Hera (Juno) from aer (the air) j Hephaiftos 
(Vulcan) from ^baino, phaiftos (to ihine), 
from his influence over Jire-y and Dimeter 
(Ceres) from de or ge (the earth) and meter 
(a mother), from his exiftence /», and influence 
ovevy the earth \ — The Greek fable, concerning 
the i,ntrodu6tion of evil *, has, I confefs, much 
the appearance of allegory, as if the box of 
Pandora was intended to reprefent the efFedts of 

» Diog. Laert. lib. 7. Vit. Zenoy p. jaS* 
-* Hefiod, Op, U Dicr. v. 60. 

F 3 paffion* 
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paffion. Notwithftanding this, I perfe&ly agree 
with a late writer \ that allegory was above the 
reach of the human faculties at fo early a period 
as the invention of the Greek mythology. 
Aptly as the names are chofen^ that is a circum- 
ftance which rather confirms the theory main- 
tained in this Effay j and I am well pcrfuaded 
that, from the firft, they were confidered as 
feparate Divinities. 

Thus it appears, that the polytheifm of the an* 
cients was derived from feveral fources : Firft, 
from the adoration of the heavenly bodies; 
Secondly, from attributing every effort of nature 
to a particular power ; Thirdly, from afcribing 
each of the fuggeftions of our minds, our paffi- 
0ns, and emotions to the interference of a dif- 
tinft invifible power. Fourthly, In the dark 
ages, the compliments paid to the early Mo- 
narchs, by afcribing to them the attributes and 
names of the Divinities, occafioned the hiftory 
of thofe Monarchs to be confounded with the 
mythology of the Gods. 

The multitude of Demigods were no other 
than the firft inventors of arts and government, 
who probably owed their apotbeofis to the pre- 
tence of having derived their inventions from 

« LordIUiiDi,HUt.ofM«a; 

heaven 
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kkivtn, in order td magnify die ri&ac aiid diffi- 
culty of them. Such an opinton it dk)e6tt)r 
cohnefted with the belkf> that they dre thede^ 
fcendants or particular favourites of the Godt^ 
andixrill eafily exalt diem to the fkies. MoO: 
nations have thefe genii, or Demigods : the Ota-« 
heiteans have theirs, one cf whom is of a ma* 
lignant difpofition, and refides near die Morais 
and Toopapous, or places of burial'*.. 

I ttn at a k>fs3 whedier to accoiiiit the worfhip 
of animals a Q)ecies of idolatry or of p6lydieiihl. 
The cow, which is fo illuftrious a bcnefiiiAor t& 
mankind, was an ol^iei5l: of adoradbn ita all die 
firft ages c^ idolacry. Bf the krws of Egypt, die 
hawk and iHs were facfied animals ; and to kill 
diein, either voluntarily or by chance, was pu- 
niflied with death \ The Egyptians worihipped 
even the crocodile y though a deftruAive amikial,be- 
caufe die terror of thofe creatures ierved to pro*' 
teft the country from the incurfions of Arabian 
plunderers ^ What I think the ntoil probable 
account of this fpecies of fuperftition iS| that they 
did not merely worfhip the animals themfelves, 

m 

but>bypaying them a kind of refpedt, thought they 
honoured and gratified the particular Vcity who 

' ForC Ob. c. vL f. 9; ' Hcroi I. il Ci 6s» 

F 4 «:c«cd 
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created and fent thofe. animals into the world for 
the tenefit of mankind. 

The belief of national and local Deities is a 
natural confequence of dividing the Supreme 
Power, and fuppofing the exiftence of inferior 
JDeities* The Perfians facrificed to the Grecian 
Deities Thetis and the Nereids, as fuppof- 
ing them to prefide over a particular tra& of 
country \ 

• 11. Analogous to this, is the notion of the 
JDiviiie Power being peculiarly rcfidcnt in parti- 
€ular places and things *. The Germans carried 
to batde images and facred relics from the 
confecrated groves '. The Otaheiteans fix the 
images of their gods upon the prows of 
their veffcls ^ as amulets to prote6t them from 
danger J probably becaufe they think no evil can 
befal the Gods. The cuftom was alfo prevalent 
-among the Romans ; and the traces of it we yet 
retain, without adverting to its origin K 

In this account of things, we find, perhaps, 
the moft powerful fource of idolatrous worfhip, 

* Herod. 1. vii. c. 191. 

^ iiucos ac nemora confecrant, deorumque nominibut 
appellant fecretam illud^ quod fola reverentia vident.— * 
Tac. Ger. c. 9. 

3 Id. c. 7. ♦ Forf. Ob. p. 459. 

* Pcrf. Sat, yi. 30. Aft. ApofL xxviii, 1 1, ^ 

There 
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There is, indeed, another very probable caufe rf 
idolatry. It is natural for men to endeavour tb 
depid or imitate whatever is an objeft of vene- 
ration; a degree of refpeft will be paid even to 
the reprefentation of fuch an objeft, and that 
relpeft will foon degenerate into adoration* 

I know it is the opinion of fome, that the 
worftiip of the fpirits of departed men preceded 
every other fpecies of falfe religion and idolatry. 
As the opinion has been fupported by fome re* 
Ipedable names, I am forry I cannot fubfcribe to 
it: for, in the firft place, we find that fome bar- 
barous nations exifted, among whom there was 
no tradition that their Deities^had ever been upon 
earth, or had ever affumed the human form. He- 
rodbtus exprefsly affirms of the Perfians, that they 
do not, like the Greeks, believe that ever the gods 
cxifted in the form of men ' : and this we find to 
be the cafe in fome parts, of the new world* 
Secondly, In thofe countries where idolatry was 
firft praftifed, the original idols were not images of 
men, but of the heavenly bodies, of beafts, &c. % 

ttwi.-— Herod. 1. i. c. 131. 

* See Diod. Sic. & Plat. Cratyl. quoted in the begin- 
ning of this Eflay.— The Paphian Venus was not in a hu- 
man form. Simulacrum Dese non effigie humana, conti- 
^nuus orl>is latiore initio tenuem in ambitum, metae modo, 
exfurgens^ et ratio in obfcuro.-— Tac. Hift L ii* c. 3*^ 
Sec Herod. 1* 2. paffim. 

as 
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as among the l^^gyptians. Thirdly, It fecrtis moic 
natural that the bdief of fuperior tod unmorcal 
beings (hould lead to the hypothefis, that the 
gjsod and great enjoy a degree of 4>leflednef6 in 
another (late, than that the belief of the inunor- 
tality of the foul Ibould firft lead to religious 
wtorfhip. 

III. Superftition nnay exift without any fettled 
notions of religion \ The people of Madagafcar 
have Xko religious fyftem> and yet abound in fu- 
perftitious follies and prejudices. Such is their 
attention to what they deem fortunate or unifortu* 
nate days> that they put to death all the children 
born on the latter*. Divination and Ordj^al 
Trials, however, arife from a notion, thoi^h a 
falfe and miftaken notion, of a Divine Provi* 
dence, and fuperior agents. The Machlyen 
virgins, a people of Africa, fought with ftones 
on the feaft of Minerva, or the warlike Goddefsi 
and thofe that died of their wounds they called 
falfe virgins '. The German armies were always 
attended by Sorcercffcs *. To divine the event 

^ The ftory o^ Lord Herbert of Cherbur/ is well known : 
an extraordinary fceptic, who prayed for a particular r ere^ 
}ation> to inform him whether ChriManity were true or not. 
We may add the examples of Richlieu and Dryden. 

» Raynal Hift. Phil. & Pol. 1. iv. « Herod. L iv. c. 1 80. 

♦ Cscf. dc Bill. Gall. 1. i. c. 50. quoted by Stuwt. 

of 
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of a war, they fetefted a captive of die riral na** 
tion, matched with one, every way equal, of their 
own ; and each, in the arms of his country, con- 
tended publicly for viftory \ When the Scy-- 
thian King was fick, it was aiftomary to call 
the diviners, who pointed out which of the 
citizens had peijured himfelf, {wearing by the 
boufehold Gods of the King *. The fufpefted per- 
Ibn being examined by divination, if he denied 
it, other divino-s were icnt for i and if they 
agreed with the former, the man was bdiead^ 
ed, and the firft diviners poflefied his goods. 
The polifhed ftates of Greece foon changed 
thefe barbarous rites, the certain inftruments of 
Prieftly tyranny and avarice, for a milder and 
more ingenious Ipecies of fuperftition. 

The craft and duplicity of the ancientORACLES 
equal any thing that we read in the records of 
religious impofhire. In cafes of peftilence, or 
other national calamities, when the oracles were 
confulted about the means of afluaging thefe 
evils, they generally ordered a temple to be 
built, or fome tedious rite to be performed, be- 
fore the completion of which the calamity muft 
ceafe, according to the common courfe of na- 
ture. The oracles were frequently fuborned, 
and fometimes detefted: there are inftances.on 

' Tac. dc Gcr. c. 10. quoted by Stuart. 
* Tft$ ?»r»Afia( incK^.o— Herod. !• ir. c* 66, 

record 
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fttord of both the Pythia, and the perfon who 
bribed her, being feverely punilhed *• 

IV. The firlt ufe and origin of sacrifices, is 
a iubjefb involved in much perplexity. Thofe 
who confider the worfliip of the dead as prece- 
dent to the ufe of facrifices, will not be difpleafed 
with the following account of the matter. It 
was a cuftom among fome rude nations to place 
the urn, or veffel, which contained the afhes of 
their anceftors, at their feafts on certain days; 
and they would' in all probability make a liba- 
tion of wine, &c. upon it, as fuppofing that, 
after death, it was poflible to participate of the 
fame enjoyments as when alive. As this kind of 
veneration for anceftors is not far from adora- 
tion, the cuftom would foon be transformed into 
a religious rite. 

Another, perhaps better, folution of the dif- 
ficulty may be fought for on principles already 
noted in thefe Effays. It has been remarked, 
that the principle of barbarian juftice is revenge*. 
It is therefore probable, that, figuring the Deity 
like themfelves, a facrifice might be meant to ap- 
peafe his anger, as he could not be fatisfied with- 
out fome retribution K The Egyptians impre- 
cated 

■ Heiod. 1. vi. c 66. * Effay I. 

' At Otaheite, they aikedif one of the men, who hap- 
pened 
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cated the fins of the people upon the head of the 
facrificed beaft * ; which indicates that they ori- 
ginally meant him to fufFer as a fubftitute for 
themfelves. They alfo beat and mortified them- 
felves during the facrifice, which has little ap- 
pearance of a joyous ceremony in gratitude to 
Providence, or a convivial entertainment de- 
figned for the Gods. 
Probably, on the idea of atonement, human 

Jhcrifices jprtccdcd every other. The nations which 
were extirpated by the Ifi-aelites ufed them, and 
we do not know that they ufed any other. This 
circumftancefeems alluded to by one of the Jewifli 
prophets, who, fpeaking in the charafter of afu- 
perftitious perfon, exclaims. Shall I give my firfi-- 
bom for my tranfgreffions ? the fruit of my body for tbt 

Jin of my foul * ? The notion of vifiting the fins of 

pened to be confined while Capt. Cook was luind-hound^ 
was taboo, or intended as 2ifrofitiatoryfacrifice,^^QQ^% laft 
voyage^ vol. i. p. 163. 

When the inhabitants of the Friendly Ifles labour under, 
feme grievous difeafe^ and think themfelves in danger of 
dyings they fuppofe thai the Deity will accept of a little 
finger, as a facrifice efficacious enough to procure the reco- 
<vcry of their health. There was fcarcely one in ten of 
th^m who was not found thus mutilated in one or both 
hands. — Cook's laft voyage, vol. i. p. 403. 

The fame at Sandwich liles.— -Id. vol. iii. p. 162, 

» Herod. I ii, * Mkah. 

A the 
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the fathers upon the children fecms intimatdy con-» 
nefbed with this idea; axid that ilich anotioo wa^: 
univerfal in the remote periods of antiquity, wc 
have every rea(bn to believe \ 

It has been already reniarked, that human fa* 
difices have been common, at one time or other, 
in every Pagan nation upon earth *. The M^i 
who accompanied Xerxes, at a place called I'he 
ffhte JVaySy facrificed nine youths, and as many 
virgins, after the Perjian manner, burying them 
alive* Ameftris, the wife of Xerxes, arriving at 
an advanced age, facrificed in the fame manner 
fourteen noble children to that God, who they 
fay is beneath the earth '• The circumftances 
attending the performance of this horrid rite, in 
moft nations, afford additional proof, that the 
original intent otfacrifice was to appeafe a ma- 
lignant Deity. We are well aflured, that the 
occafion was, in general, when fome public ca- 
lamity befel the nation ; and one perfon was fe- 
fc6ted to bear the fins or the misfortunes of the 
multitude. In Otaheite, on certain folemn days^ 
the Prieft enters the Morai, or temple, and, after 
flaying fome time, returns and informs the people, 

* See the anfwer of the orade to Crosfas^ Herod. I. i. 
c. 91I See alfo Htrod. pailim, particalarly^ Llx. c. 119. 

* Effay I, ' Herod. L vii. c. 114. 

that 
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that the Deity demafids a hiamah &crifices he 
thea indicates the perfon, • who is iimiiediately 
ieizcd, 4uid beaten till he k dead ''. This dsm^ 
geroos power, we may well foppofe, fe nrrach 
abufed by the Priefts^ and, to confirm, it, the 
iuperftitious people are per6x^t^, that if the ^ 
Priefts invoke the evil Genius, he will kiil, fey • 
Judden deaths him whom they chufe to madk <mt 
as a viftim*. We may readily imagine in what 
manner, and by what means, the intentions of his 
Infernal Majdly are fulfilled. 

Hie fiift relaxation of this rigid branch of fi>» 
pecftition is, when the exercife of it is confined 
to caf^ves*, or vtinj inferior perfons*: beafta 
are afterwards fubftituted ^ ; and at lail the Gods 
are fuppofed to content diemfelves with an offer* 
ing of the firaple fruits of the earth ^. 

The Consecration of particular Per- 
sons to the Deity, feems to be only a refinenrient 
upon the practice of offering human facrifices* 
I before had occafion to fhew, that the pur^ 

* J?brf. Ob. c. vi. f. 9. * Ibid. 

^ The, Scythians facrificed to the God of War every 
kundredth prifoner.— Herod. 1. iv. c. 2. 

"^ Such is now the cafe in Otaheite,— Ellis's Narrative of 
Ocxsk's laft voyage. 

' See the Iphig. in AuHs of £uripide«» laA fcene* 

^ Sec the beautifiil verfefii, Hor. Car. 1. iii. Od. 23. 

3 a»i^ 
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afid mofl: innocent perfons were originally fingled 
out as vidtims to the Gods. The fame refinement 
takes piacc'in the confecration of living offerings, 
if I may be allowed the expreflion. As foon as the 
idea of pollution came to be annexed to the in- 
tercourfe of the fexes, it became a leading prin-- 
ciple to dedicate to the Gods the chafte and un- 
jpoUuted. , 

V. The timid nature of man, fo prone to ad- 
miration> and fo adroit in deceiving himfelf by 
the excurfivenefs of fancy, is in nothing more 
ftrikingly exemplified, than in the popular fables 
of the early ages. Moft nations have had their 
rac^ of Giants, of one-eyed mmfters, of Griffins, or 
of Centaurs. A barbarous tribe making a fudden^ 
or no£turnal incurfion, and deftroying part of a. 
people, naturally terrifies the reft, who magniff. 
their enemies, and transform them to a genus 
of monfters. Herodotus fomewherc informs us 
of certain navigators who doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope, and reported that, during their 
progrcfs, they faw on a certain part of the Afri- 
can continent a race of pigmies, but could not 
approach them. The truth is, we judge of the 
fize of bodies by the diftance at which we fup- 
pofe them ; and there is nothing in which the 
eye fo much deceives us as in diftance. The 
face of countries, and even the atmofphere, is fo 

various^ 
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various^ that we sffc no jxidges of diftance in t 
firangc country \ The natives^ therefore, of thofe 
countries^ to which Herodotus refers, were proba^ 
bly timid people, and fled before the navigaton^ 
wJho feeing them appear Imall at what they judged 
no great diftance> wkhout furdier refledion, re« 
p(»ted they had ieen a nation of Pigmies. 

Partial darknefs, or obfcurity, are the moft 
powerful means by which the fight is deceived \ 
night is therefore the proper feafon for s^pari<» 
tions. Indeed die ibte of the mind, at diat time> 
prepanes it for the admiflion of the& dduiions 
of the imagination. The fear and caution which 
muft be oblervcd in the night ; the opportunity^ 
it afibrds for ambuicades and aflaflinatkxis s 
depri^ng us of Ibciety, and cutting off many 
pleafing tnuns of ideas^ which obje6ts in the 
light never fail to Introduce, are all circuoi- 
ftaiaces of terror : and perhaps, on the wholie, fo 
much of our happmefs depends upon our ienfes,' 
that the deprivation of any one may be attended 
with proportionable horror and uneafinefs. The 
nodons entertained by die ancients refpefting the 
Jouly may receive fome iUuflration from thcie 
prmciples. In dark or twilight, thr imagination 
frequently transforms an inanimate body into a 
houman figure 5 on approaching, the i*ame appear- 

* 9ee Reid's Inquiry into the Human Mind* 

G ance 
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ance is not to be found : hence they fometimes 
fancied they faw their anceftors ; but not find- 
ing the reality^ diflinguifhed thefe illufions by 
the name oijhades^. 

Many 5f thefe fabulous narrations might 
originate from dreams. There are times of 
flumber^ when we are not fenfible of being 
alleep *. On this principle, Hobbes has fo in- 
genioufly accounted for the fpedtre which is fdd 
to have appeared to Brutusj that I cannot refift 
the.temptation of inferring it in his own words. 

We read," j&ys he, *^ of M. Brutus (one that 

had his life given him by Julius Caefar, and 
^^ was alfo his favourite, and notwithftanding 
** murdered him) that at Philippi, the night be- 
" fore he gave battle to Augullus C«far, he faw 
^' a fearful apparition, which is commonly re- 
*' late^ by hiftorians as a vifion ; but, confider- 
the circumltances, one may eafily judge 

it to have been but a (hort dream. For, fitting 

' Triftis imago.— Virg. 

^ When the thoughts are much troubled^ and when a 
perfon fleeps without the circumftances of going to bed» 
or putting off his clothes^ as when he nods in his chair^ it 
Si very di$cult« as Hobbes remarksj to diftinguifh a dream 
fiom a reality* On the contrary^ he that compofes him- 
felf to fleep« in cafe of any uncoiith or abfurd fancy, eafily 
fafpefts it to have been a dream^«-»Ltvi|ithan, par. i. c. i. 
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^ in his ttht, penfirc and troubled mth thi Homtf , 
<^ of hb ralh aft, it was hot hard for him; llurti* 
'' bering in the cold, to dream o( diat v^di 
^' moft affiighted him $ whith fear> as by de^ 
'Agrees it made him Wake, (b it mtft tieeds 
<' make the s^pariuon by degrees tti Vanifii 1 
^'and having no aflufanCe that he flqft:^ he 
'^ could have no caufe to think It a dream, or 
*' any thing but a VifiOn/ — pThe well-knowil 
ftory told by Clarendon, of the apparitidh of the 
Duke of Buckingham's fatheri will atdmit of 4 
fimilar folution^ There t«raft no ilittn in th& 
kingdom fo much the fub^eft of ConlitriatiOh as 
the Duke *, and, from the cbrrupthfefs of his cha^ 
rader, he was very likely to fall a facrifice to 
the enthufiafin of the times. Sir George Villiers 
is faid to ' hav« appeared to the man at mid« 
night % therefore there is the gtt^eft j}r6b^- 
bility that the man was afleepi ind the dream 
a6Frighting himj made a ftrong impreiIiori>^ add 
Was likely to be repeated. 
I cannot difmifs this (UbjeA, withdut a feW 

Zds refpis(^ihg the Order Of I^mssts; aa 
:r, I believe, felf-created in all Pa^ hd« 
tions, and confuting of thct moft knowing men 

^ I do not recoiled auqr tMl aatltenti!B»tidii^coiiiit of 
bck an appotitKA in the day. 
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in die cfflly ages. The PrieAa are frequenclf 
the Le^fiatorSi and alwa^Fs the Pbyjicums^ in a 
rudeftateof ibciet^. The Ot^ekeaas call their 
Phyficians Tabiuva-mai, u e» Pri^^w9und. But 
I am of opinion that the Priejis did not origi* 
aaUly: uTuip tjie office <^ Pbjiificums, but the Piy^ 
Jidam thatof Prufisj ia Other words^ whoever 
made ai\y in^K^ftant; 4Jic6yeqr w imprpvenient 
}n4ie arts J pretended, to deiive his knowlec^ 
inMiediacely . from divine »^imtioiii» and was 
regarded as a Freshet by the vulgar* Thu3 a 
body of men rpf^ by diejgrjees into a moii<qx>ly 
of Ae learmng, . and often^of the power, of na- 
tions* Political intereft^^ or the prevalence of 
^perfiitionj would ^ct long iet diem apart as 
v^sikmxhy <x conSdcnttHl fervants of the Deity^ 
lay whom they appe^o^ to be fi> h^hly fa* 
vouffed. 

ThiiSj I have given a fiimmary of the caufes, 
>^ch» J think, have pioduced the moft popular 
fuperitidons. That fodoe of the pomp and foUy 
4»f .Pagaaifin was Conceded td the prejudices of 
the Jews^ by die inftitutions of Moies, I am 
williag to grants but let thble, wh6 aflert all re- 
ligioR so be a hiiman invention^ account for the 
phenomenon. That, when the whole human racr 
befikiea .^as- ilifediod with barbarous andabfurd 
iuperftitions, thi Unity rftbi^j^Jkadms main** 

tainodj 
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tained^ and every branch of fuperftidon which 
led to idolatry, to cruelty, or injuftice, precluded^ 
by the religion of one nation only, and yet that 
nation in many reipedts as rude and uncultivated 
as the reft of mankind. Let them account for 
another faft, viz. That a fyftem of morality was 
never made the balis of any religion but of 9ne. 
Let them inform us, by what efforts of its own 
the human mind could extricate itfelf from a 
labyrinth of error, in which it became fo natu* 
rally involved, and which dilgraced fome of the 
moft polifhed ages, and fbme of the moft 
enlightened underftandings, that the aonals of 
mankind can produce. 
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ESSAY IV. 

OF CERTAIN MORAL PREJUDICES. 



CONTENTS. 

9f Cujhms particular and gemral^^^-^ertain particular Cuf- 
tomsj'-^Generai Cufioms, ^^Anthrtpopbagi. '■^Painting th$ 
Bodies, -^Right of Occupancy* 'Slavery ^^^Primogttnture^ 
-^Female SubjeSion. 

IN a preceding Effay I have endeavoured to 
demonftrate how little is to be attributed to 
the influence of climate, foil, or other i^yfical 
caufes, upon the human mind : and I think the 
hiftoiy of religious error, as detailed in the laft 
Eflay, is, ib far as it extends, a corroboration of 
the former theory. It remains, therefore, to ex- 
plain, how certain moral prejudices, and cuftoms 
contrary to reaibn and equity, came to be 
eftablifhed, independent of phyiical caufes. 

Cuftoms are either particular and national'^ 
fuch I mean as are peculiar to certain ibcietieSj 
and fuch I apprehend will be found for the moft 
part to originate in accident or pojicy— or they 
are of 9 more general nature^^ and fuch as are 

G 4 fQun4 
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found to have prevailed in almoft every nadon 
9t certain periods of ibciety. 

To particularize the firft ipecics of moral 
crror> would be an endlefs taik« Many national 
cuftoms are produced by the pc^cy of indivi* 
duals^ many by accidental cauies. If we may 
credit Herodotus, the firil who introduced among 
the Princes of the Eaft the cuftom of being in- 
viiible to their fubje&s, was Deioces^ who con- 
cealed himfelf from public view entirely from 
political motives. He faw that familiarity di- 
minifhcs relpe^—- that vulgar admiration is 
moft powerfully excited by a feclulion from 
their fight i and he found this ftratagem neceflary^ 
having raifed himfelf to eippire from a private 
llation, and having a barbarous people to com- 
mand'. It is not impoifible that the cufiom 
of facrificing domeftics, fiirc. on thedeat^ofa 
Monarch^ might originate with fome politic 
Prince, who intended by thefe means toiecure the 
fidelity of his domeftics* The fame rcafon might, 
with fome plaufibility^ be offered for the cele^ 
brated eyftom in India of burning widows on 
xht funeral pile of their hulbands. We are not, 
it is true^ without another folution of thefe moral 
phenomena^ in the opinion, that the deceafed 

' Herod* 1« ilL c 38. 

might 
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mi^t ftand in need of domefttcs in anotiier vorld^ 
The S<ytbians buried with their Kings a cpncu^ 
bine, a cup-bearer^ a cook> a groon)> a wsdting-^ 
man, a mefienger^ and iotot hories : and after- 
wards ftrangled about fifty domeftics and 
horfes \ Religion among the P$rfians feems to 
have been niade much f^Wcrv^ent to policy. 
Lepers were not admitted to the Ibcicty of others, 
becaufe the vulgar were perfutded that they had 
offended the fun. Rivers and dreams were kept 
facred from defijerirjent by religious prgu- 
dices \ 

The diftinAion of meats, as well as of dref« 

and ornament, can only be attributed to acci« 

dental caufes. There is no good phyfical rca* 

fon to be affigned why the Africans would nbt 

eat the^fleib <^f the ox, or the Egyptians that of 

the fwine ^ To expofe or deftroy their chil* 

dren> is an aft againft nature^ yet it has been 

praftifed by many barbarous nations, on different 

accounts: the moft extf-aordinary inftance is 

lliat of the focicty of the Arreois in Otaheitc ; 

but the pra&ice is accounted for from thefe 

Arreois being a religious ibciety^ and devoted 

to celibacy. Doubtlefs the children were at firft 

clandeftinely made away with; but the fociety 



' Herod* 1. iv. c. 71. ^ Hero4« ' IdL L iv. c 186. 

growing 
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growing opulent and powerful, their debauchery 
became more fhamefefs and avowed. A cuftom 
is related by rierodotus, as being prevalent at 
£alylonz& well as 3Z Cyprus. The married womern 
in thofe countries, were obliged once in their 
lives to wait at the temple of Venus, axni there 
to llifFer the violation of their chafthy by what- 
ever ftranger occurred '. This abfurd and inde- 
cent cuftom probably arofe from fome barba- 
rous riteof holpitality. 

But, in the infancy of fociety, many erroneous 
cuftoms and prejudices have almoft univerfally 
prevailed ; and thefe have in general arifen from 
the poverty of barbarous nations, or from their 
indiftinft and unjuft notions of prc^rty. 

Whether the practice of feeding upon human 
f^Jb originated in neceflSity or not, is difficult to 
determine, Poffibly a notion of favage courage 
might introduce the pradice, poffibly revenge *. 
Among fome people it afllumed the form of a 
religious rite '. Darius afking the Greeks, if 
they would eat their dead parQits, they replied, 
as we may well imagine, in the negative i afking 

* Herod. 1. 1. c. 199. 

* The N. Zcalanders never eat their own friends; on the 
contrary^ when afked if they did> they appeared ihocked 
and oiFended. — Cook's laft voyage, v. i. p, 1 1|8. 

? Herod. l.i. p. zi6. 
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the Indians (who cat theirs) if they would hum 
them, they cxprefled a confiderable degree of 
abhorrence at the queilion '. 

I have little doubt that thcpraftice of anoinU 
ing and painting the body^ was introduced at 
firft to fupply the want of clothes. Oil was found 
of fervice in preventing the cfFedts of cold^ and 
paint preferved the body from infefts. What 
was introduced by neceflity, was continued as 
ornament. The Indian renders himfelf terribli? 
to his enemy, and amiable to his miftrefs, by a 
variation in his mode of panting. When paints 
ing comes to be confidered as an ornament> 
an inclination fucceeds to make that omamen( 
peipetual ; hence the pra&ice of tatawawingy and 
ftntaftically marking the body with different 
devices* 

When inftruments of war and clothing were 
Icarce, it was an object of much importance to 
fclcurc the Jpoils of the dead. The original 
motive was, however, foon loft fight of ^ and 
we find the heroes of Homer fuperftitioui^ 
^contending for die bodies of the flain. 

Moral prejudices are the cffe<^s of habit. Men 
^reaccuftomed to fee fuccefs annexed to power; 
in agesj therefore^ when they have arrived.at no 

f Kerod. L iii. c 3S. 

degree 
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degree of accuraq^ in abftra£fc reafoniiig^ it.la 
not very difficult to imagine that f9wer alone is 
^Jkfficient to conftitute right. , Theft is not marked 
as z crime till mankind have made confiderable 
advances in civilization ; on the contrary^ Homer 
^aks of it with fbme degree of re%e& ; Lycur«« 
gus encouraged it ; and we read 6i whole nations 
who praftifed it, even among one another, with 
impunity \ It has been already explained by what 
flow degrees the dormant principles of equity 
and right were awaked widiin the human breaft, 
and moulded into the fblemn forms of law and 
juftiQe\ But the law of farcey and the right of 
oc€upa»q/y exifted much longer with refpeA to 
ibcieties, than with refpeft to individuals* Mofes 
promifes the Ifi:aeUtes cities which they huilded 
not '. The SamianSi having left their own coun- 
try, and proceeding xo found a colony under the 
protection of the Zanclecmsy feized the city of 
their benefaftors* who were then abfent at war ^ 
Indeed the wars of the ancients were in general 
cxprefsly made for the fake of plunder ; and I 
fear the prejudice is not quite obfolete in an age, 
.lirtuch boafts of humanity and refinonent. 

In fome inftances, where die inconvenience 
i$ obvious and univerfaUy felt, the moralift and 

» Diogt Laert. Pyr* 1. ix, p. 684. * Sec Eflay I. 

9 Dcut. vi. ^ Herod. l.Ti.c. 23. 

philolbpher 
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philoibpher may attrad the notice of aumkiiKU 
and produce a reform ; ia other cafes^ we find 
the errors of barbarians mature into prgudices» 
and the long pra&ice of injuftice and abfiirdity 
caufe them to be miftiaken for lawan4 daqr* 
ThsLtp)W£r ctmftitutes right y is the maxim onlf of 
barbarians — this is the real.bafis of Sl atert i 
and yet we find that the learned Grotius waa 
not fuperior to the volgar prejudice. In his 
futile apology for this atrocious violation of the 
difpenfation of Providence he, gravely telUus 
9f a rigbt ly gmeratum '^ for which right, by 
the way, he is unable to produce a iingle proof. 
If we do not ynSti to difpute the bei): atxributes 
of the Deity, each individiuU is/ent into tbt world 
vntb u vifw to his frofer happipefsi and m . 
human Mtig uw ^^ y^ crtatid sourirY for Hm 
ufg ofamthir. The power of the parent extends 
only as far as is nece0ary for the good of the 
child i for- it is evident that no law of God au* 
^orizes any man to do evil to another. The laws 
of civilized fociety allow*^ only this power, and 
.for obvious reafons it is confined to the fbM:e .of 
infancy i whatever future duty is expefted on 
the part of the child, is founded.on the principle 
of gratitude alone. But to this kind of reafon* 



* Q^ Jwr. Bell, a? ^5 L iL c. 5< 
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tag barbarous nations are neceffarily ftrangef$. 
The Gauls had abfolute power of life and death 
over both wives and children '. Ariftotle informs 
us> that the authority of the father in Peffia was 
pcrfcftly tyrannical, and that he treated his 
children as flaves *• The Roman laWs^ in this 
reipeftj are too well known to need recapitu^ 
htion. 

Grotius is not mote fortunate in another ar- 
gument for flavery. He intimates that, by the law 
of nature, prifoners taken in war may lawfully 
be made flaves, becaufe the captor might kill hig 
prilbner, did he not eftccm it more profitable to 
prefcrve him alive. Unluckily for this argu- 
oient, it is necejfary Jirfi tofrove^ that the copter 
bas a right to kill bis prijbner. The ncccffity of 
lyf-defence is the only excufe that can be plead-* 
ed in juftification of homicide, and this neceilky 
ceafts as fbon as your enemy is in your powen 
It fecms to be the maxim of Grotius, that prece* 
dent juftiiies every praftice ; even precedent from 
barbarians* Happily for the rights of mankind^ 
his work is iuperfcded by others^ as much ftipe- 
tior in liberality of fentiment, as in all die ex- 
cellencies of literary compofition. 

* Casf. de BciU. Gall. Lvi. c. 19. 

* Arift. de Mtr. I« viii. c. 12. 

Though 
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Thovgh flaveiy oiiginated in the ages of bar-* 
boriihi) yet in that period wc muft not expeft to 
find it in its utmoft rigOur : for as in the indi- 
vidual^ {o in focieqr, it is time that matures vice> 
and brings it to its extreme. The Germans 
treated their flaves with the mod commendable 
humanitf • Each poflefled in tranquillity his 
little cottage, his palates^ his wife and children^ 
and only paid a proportion orcattie or of corn as 
ii^rent to his Lord. It was very rare that a mafter 
beat or confined a flave ; fbme inftances indeed 
occurred of killing them, not through rigid dif- 
cipline or deliberate cruelty, but through ihftant 
provocation, and fudden anger \ The laws of 
the Jews, with refped to flaves, breathe a ipirit 
of gentlenefs and liberality, though that nation 
is by no means to t>e accounted polifhed or re- 
fined^. Very different were the conduct and 
inltitutions of the Romans. Cato the Cenfor^ 
though otherwiie a juft and benevolent man» 
fold infirm and old flaves '• It was cuftomary, in 
the reign of Claudius, to expofe infirm and fick 
flaves in the Ifland of Efculapius -, and under 
the fame Emperor a law was firil enafted to pro^ 
hibit the putting of any flave to death, merely m 

m 

» TacGcr. * Dcut. 15. « Plutardi. 

aecoani 
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0cc9unt of iris agi \ The treatment of (brves was 
iigDitnis at Adfmr as well as at Sparta; but die 
philofbj^c mind of Ariftotle nk fuperior to 
the cruel and fcifilh cuftoms c^ die age. By his 
leftament he enjoined, that none of his flaves 
fhould be foM^ but that the yxiung ones (hould 
be carefully educaied xo a certain age, and then 
fetfrce** 

The right of P&iMoosvtTirits, which dif- 
^guiflies the firft-bom ion, by affigning to him 
the whole or more confiderable part of the in- 
heritance, has been, with much learned labour, 
meed into the feudal policy* But this cuftom 
Wia cpdfbed where the feudal fyftem never waj 
known to have prevailed. The^rue foundation 
ef the cuftom will be £iund inihofe notions of 
oicufancy which prevail in every rude focicty. 
In the early ages, it is probable diat, when a 
i^caxi ceafed to live and enjoy hb pr^)erty, die 
^fft perfen who coidd ocaapy \vs^ place took 
polfeffion of it ; and this perfiMi was generally 
die eldcftfin^ when he happened to be of age. 
The right of priniogenkure was eftabliflied 
not only among the Nordicrn people, but in the 
£^ from the rcmoteft period^ of andquity \ 

» S«Bt, Vit Claud, • Diog. Lacrt. Vit. ArifL 

; ' <3«ii. xanr. 31. 

^ By 
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fiy the Jewifif law, the eldeft fon claimed a double 
portion of the inheritance ' 5 and I have fome 
flifpicions that, in the early periods of Rome^ 
this cuftom was prevalent, if not univerfal : the 
Roman inftitutioiis which divided equally the 
inheritance, were copied from the more humane 
and enlightened fyftem of Grecian jurilpru- 
dence. 

The injuftice and folly o^ primogeniture af- 
fefting the inheritance, in civilized ftates^ is 
evident from the common practice of evading 
the cuftom, by permitting the abfolute difpofal 
of our poflcflions by teftM[ient, even where the 
legiflature has not courage to contend with an 
old, though ridiculous prejudice- There are 
indeed reafons why the eldeft fon fliould poffefs 
the leaft inftead of the greateft part. He proves 
generally more expenfive to his parents during 
their life-time than the reft of the children : he 
is alfo the firft provided for, I mean by being 
introduced into a profeflion : and, on the whole, 
it is afligning to chance, and not to reafon, the . 
diftribution of effefts. The expedlation of fu- 
perior fortune often ferves only to nurture the 
firft-born in pride, infolence, vanity> and igno- 
rance, who therefore proves frequently a very 

• peuuxxi. 17. 

H . unworthy 
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unworthy perfon ; while the reft, and probably 
the moft dcfcrving part of the family, are legally 
configned to want and misery, vice and prpfti* 
tution'. 

The ABJECT CONDITION of THE FEMALE $BX 

in certain countries, and that moft imjuft and im- 
politic inftitution polygamy, fome authors have 
attempted to account for upon phyfical princi- 
ples. But if we refleft that, at certain periods 
of fociety, fuch has almoft uniformly been the 
cafe in eyery nation, we fhall be cautious of 
adopting y ifionary theories, and Ihall find a 
much eafier folution in the ignorance of barba- 
rous nations, who are incapable of arriving by 
the force of reafoning at ^y abftraft principles 
of moral fitnefs s but, taking things according 
to appearance, univerfally adopt the maxim. 
That power conftitutes right. 

. * A very able politician afcribcs, in a great meafure, the 
profperity of the colony of Pcnfylvania to the non-exifEcnce 
of any right of primogeniture.— See Smith's Wealth of 
Nations, b. iv. c. 7. 
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tieueral Fien» rf the Argumpa trfpkBing Bmiar^ itjUt 
RefinemifiU^^nquiry hmx) far Intfr9*Vemijit is limited fy 
Nature and Prbvidence.<'^^Manners rf the middlg jfget*"^ 
The comparative Merit q/' the prefent and the lafi Age.-^-^ 
Science, ^^liiterature. ''-^Manner t* 

THE difputes of the learhed^ concerning 
the comparative merit of the prefent times 
and thofe of the polifhed nations of antiquitfi 
have been liiccecdcd by others of a more whim-* 
fical Complexion* Not Content with degrading 
us below the ftandard of Greek and Roman ex-^ 
telknce^fbmephilofbphershave even aflerted that 
^c lofe in a comparifon ivith favages themfelves^ 
While one writer of our own times has gravely 
deduced our origin from the orang-^uian, the 
laudsd>le endeavours of another have tended to 
Ivrite us into orang^$ufanifm agaim 

Ha If 
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'^ If wc put the rage of novelty out of the 
queftion^ there are other reaibns to be affigned 
for the praifes, which men offuperficial fcience 
have fo extravagantly laviflicd upon the early 
iges. The' manners of thofe ages are otdf 
contemplated ^t a diftance^ and the^ prominent 
vices are loft in the fhade of time -, whereas the 
vices of our owrf age and country are better 
known, and more minutely recorded. As the 
arts of life are increafed, the wants and defires 
of men are increafed and enlarged : where paf- 
lion is generated, fome vices will likewife be 
produced ; but it by no means follows, that the 
evils of civilization arc more numerous than its 
benefits. 

Declamation may fill volumes with extended 
catalogues of the vices and miferies of civilized 
life ; but I believe a fair view of the progrefs 
of Ibciety will convince us, that the favage is 
cxpofed to moft of the evils of polifhed and fe- 
cial life, without its confolations. Fraud \ in- 
temperance *, and even gaming ', are vices com- 
mon to both ; and I queftion whether the ba- 
lance is not againft the favage : add to thefe the 

: ' Foif. Ob. 236. ' 

'. ^ Herod. l.L c. 1339 134. ; 1. iii. c 4. Tac. Ger. . 
^ Cook'a laft vDyagc, v» iii. p, 144. 

- gloominefs. 
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gloominefs> taciturnity, indolence, exceffivc cru-^ 
eltjr ', fanguinary llipcrftitions and prqudiccs %: 
and the vindiftive fpirit of rude nations. As they* 
arc in the higheft degree idle, lavilh, and impro* 
yident, it is not pofllble that they fhould have to: 
adminifter to their own neceflities in a feafbn c^- 
l^arcity, much lefs to thofe of others ' ; whereas,: 
if there be perfons wretched amongft us, there 
is at leaft a chance of relief. > 

. The unequal diftribution of property is the 
leading objedtion againft civilized fociety 5 but 
furbly diis is preferable to no permanent pro-^ 
perty at all ; when the uncultivated earth leaves 
itsmifetable inhabitants the fport of chance, die 
prey of famine and the elements. Laws are 
fometimes unjuftly adminiftered, and deipotifnnf 
fometimes fports with die perfons and propertied 
of the fubjefts : ftill this is better than the hu- 
man paffions unreftrained by any law whatever, 
individuals preying upon each other ^ the weak 

and 

V 

■ Herod. 1. iii. c. 159. ib. ad fin, 
* * Herod. 1. iv. c. 103, 104. 

^ Capt. Cook remarks even of the female fcx, in bar- 
barous countries, that all their views are feljijhi without 
the leaft mixture of regard or attachment .-^Qo^^ laft \oy^, 
age, V. i. p. 124. 

♦ " If I had followed the advice of all ojxr pretended 
*' friends (in New Zealand) I might have extirpated the 

H 3 /* whole 
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wA unprote^d fuhmittiiig in all cafes to fi^^ 
pof force, What is the oppreSkm of a Gob 
iternment 'which leries ta3sc$» perhap$ heavy 
upon it$ fubjo5ls, ta thtf dfesidful fyfttm of do^ 
ineftic tyraimy^ which teaves wives, diHdrea^ 
«Ddi dq>eDd»Q; at th^ mercy of a caprtciou* 
mortal ' f l^fi<ib$> I mvA remark, that t^arni^ 
}a by no meaoA the nece0ary accompaniment of 
civilizatioiif If we conlider, throughorut modeni 
Europe, the g^eral mildnefs and moderadoa in 
t^ic. e^ercife of the pawers of Governmei;it, and 
MinfidiBr dutt this cannot, under fi> m^y dif-? 
ferent forms, be the refolt of policy or law, we 
can only attribute it to the generai prtivaknco 
ef civilization, fcience, and right reafiuif Noi^ 
dung marks bqttelr the happineist of a focicty^ 
idun the increafe of population \ and &re{y thi^ 

f whole r^e i ib|- t]|e pepp|e. of eadi hamlet oi; Tillag«i 
f*. ap^liecj to.me by turns to deftroy the other,".— Cook* % 
laft voyage^ v, i. p. ^24. 

■ '* When any of them (the fcnrants or flaves at tho 
f* Friendly Ifles) happened to be caught in the a£l of 
f» ftealing, their mafters, fo far from interceding for 
♦* theiHy would often advife us to kill them. As this was 
*' a, punilhment we did not pbufe to inflift^ th.ey generally 
*' cfcaped without any punifhment ; for they appeared to^ 
*f be equally infenfible of the fliamp and of the pain of 
•* corporal chaftifcAient/'—— Cook's laft voyage, v.. i,. 

argues 
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»rgues flxongly againft the lavage ftate, I might 
enlarge upon Che mnnberkfs benefits and con^ 
veniencies, the lives that are preferved, <he eviU 
that are avoided, by the arts of medicine and 
mcch»ric5 i the humaaity in war ; the focial in* 
tercotnrfe of nations ; and the perpetual iburceis 
cf refuned pkafure, in the gratification of laudv 
^le curiofity, and the cultivation of the liben 
fcicsKes. 

The arts and fcienccs have been ignorant! 
declaimed againft^ as contributing" ta the growth 
cf kiarary ; but if we coniider righdy, we IhaU 
find the iiguftice of the accu&tion, and that the 
whdie faft is>. the fame caufes contribute to the 
increafe of knniry, and the cultivation of fcience, 
tnb. wealtk and leifure. But certainly t^efe 
caufes may exift, and frcquendy the higheft de-^ 
grec of luxury exiffis, without any tafte for either 
arts or fciences; hence thoie ftates> and thofe 
legiflators, which have attempted to rcftrain 
luxury by prohibiting the arts and fciences, 
have miflaken die caufe, and have levelled at 
a fymptom, and not at the difeafe. 

It is, however, no part of my intention to apo- 
logize for the vices of civilized people ; ©or do I 
pretend to affert, that the vicious can be happy 
in any ftate. The prodigal, the debauched, the 
avaricious, c«- the gambler 5 the mercenary mui^- 

H 4 derer. 
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dcrcr, the bawd, or the flavc-rmerchant, never 
can be rdpcftablc or happy. The advantage^ 
which I aflert in favour of polifhed fociety, ia 
this. That thofe who wifh to know virtue, and 
to pradlife it, have better opportunities, and may 
live happier, in a well regulated and civilized 
community, than in a ftate of anarchy and ra-. 
4>ine. 

That the moft improved period of fociety falls 
greatly fliort of that ideal perfeftion, to which 
the enlightened minds of a few individuals would 
afpire, muft be indeed confeffed: and though 
we have, in the courfe of thefe Effays, contem- 
plated human nature; as to refinement and civi- 
lization, in a progreffive fta.te j it would be rafh- 
ncfs to affirm, that this progrefs is unlimited by 
Nature or Providence. It has been fuppofed, 
not only that human virtue is circumfcribed by 
paffion and weaknefs, but that civilized fociety 
itfelf contains the feeds of peculiar vices, which 
arc to corrupt and deprave it : that the moral, like 
the natural world, is fubjeft to certain periodi* 
cal revolutions ; and that thefe conduft, as in a 
circle, from barbarifm to refinement, and thence 
to barbarifm again : that wealth and luxury 
will promote indolence in the fuperior ranks of 
life i and that an unequal divifion of property 
mil end in tyranny and opprcffion. Ignorance 

and 
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and barbarifin are the' fuppofed ccHiiequendes of 
thefe events ; the fubverfion of mild and equal 
Government, confufion> and anarchy. I thinks 
however, that the latter hypothefis is nt)t fuffi- 
ciently fuppopted by fafts, or by the beft au- 
thenticated hifl»ries of the human race. The 
middle ages are generally referred to, as an in^ 
ftance in point \ and it is ' generally fuppofed 
chat civilization, at that period, was in a retro-^ 
grade ftate. But if we confider to how ihiall % 
ifpace, and to how fmall a number, the firience 
and literature of Greece and Rome were confined ; 
il we confider the immenfe ahd almofl ihcre^ 
dible number of the Northern . invaders, and 
that they exterminated or reduced to flaveiy the 
ancient and civilized inhabitants of Eurcpfi^^w^ 
ihall be inclined to view the middle ages in a 
very different light ; indeed as times when the 
ovilization of mankind was\a£hially in a pro<? 
greifive ftate. 

To the defpotifm and Violence of the latter 
periods of the Rman power, the middU 0ge^ 
added the afefurdities of barbarous fuperftition> 
ordeal trials, and religious perfecution : yet 
even then the calamities of war began to be 
fenfibly diminifhed. It was no longer the ruling 
pallion and ftudy to engrofs dominion, and exr 
terminate nations. Perfonal prowefs was more 

m 
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in dteem duti manaal. Bloo^fs faacdes vnst 
ftmghf bf kmghcs cafisd in armour; and Alatt 
waaiAcNT df ^lafade than <sxecution in their nufi*^ 
tary entserprbes. Courtdy to the vanqniihcd^ 
mA indeed to all objefts of diftrefi^ became a 
rating principle* Religious de^otifin coun-" 
teraAed the eKCttk^ of die civil. We tnsf 
trace the firft mkigation of the fevcrit^ and 
rigour of the feudal laws, into the iS^;al in-" 
deed^ but £ihitary, interference of the Clergy ; 
and «d the fame camfe we may attribute the 
abolition of domeftic (kvery. In fhort, if 
thc^ age& oannot boaft die triumphs of ge- 
nus, they caA^ in masiy re^efts^ thofe of ho-- 
manity ; and V9trt certainly not h& mwaiL dun 
the p^iihed €Vif^^ aftd iSMMKr. 

HtfpQt^my or other caufes^ ffiay in^de or 
reftrmn the progrefs of improvement ^ but it 
does not appear that diey can. a^ually throw 
mankind back again into the ruder ftages of 
fociety. The empire of luxury enervates gpiiius, 
anA diminifhe^ induftry; but it can^ never be 
fo univeri^ as to induce total ignorance and 
barbarifin. 

The ffifint times have been cited as a proof 
how limited the pr<^reis. of improvement is; 
they have been invidimifly compared with the 
declming periods of ancient Rmi \ and nnelan* 

choly 
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choly predifiions kavc rdbuoded in om* tan oC 
(he dowisMof liisertjr^ pfriocsplty and itfi^oai 
the prmdisaace of hixurjrj tScamMj^ corrujpM 
(km, and vice. 

It k not eafy to beinspartial in what concerns 
oisr cQCenqporaiies. I hare not known an mthor 
vAia has decided with tolerable candKMur ott the 
dkzsa&er of his own dpsota. It would thei:eforo 
be pre&mption to hope that I Iboiuki diftui?* 
guifli with clearer optics, or be: le& a£tca£ted by 
thofe partialities^ which hare milled odiers', who 
have preceded me on this delicate fubjeft. 

If I dare hazard aa opinion on the companu 
tive merifr of the prefent with the laft age, I 
would fay, that, in fome refpe6b> we have tin- 
doubtedly gained; and yet particulai; circumf- 
ilances have aci&n^ t0 ched^ and retatd our pro^ 
gFels in improvement. The middle and inferior 
jranks of fociety are certainly much enlightened* 
but I fear the fuperior are much corrupted and 
depraved. 

Science is perhaps at prefent mote exten-^ 
lively diffofed than at any period from the crea-» 
tion of the world. Many pra£Ucal improve-* 
ments, and fome interesting diicoveries, have 
been made : and yet we have heard comjJaints^ 
and not ill-founded, thsu: die pleafant and flowery 
trafts are only in culdvaxioni that the great 

principles 
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principles of fcicnce, which engroiTed the atten-* 
tion of a NewtoHy arc laid afide for the more in- 
dolent occupations of botanical arrangement, or 
the unimportant accumulation of fhells, infeds, 
and medals. But no branches of learning have 
fuffered fo much neglefl: as thofe which concern 
human nature moft j thofe which refpedt the mind 
of man, and the principles of moral conduft. 
The names of Locke^ of Cudwortbj of Berkeley y 
and of ClarkCy ztt heard with blufhing igno- 
rance,^ or vacant furprize. — In fhort, nothing 
has been gained, and I am much miftaken if 
fomething has not been' loft, in this particular 
department of fcience. • 

In Literature we have yet lefs toboaftj and 
I wilh I could even add, that the national tafte 
were likely to furvive the wreck of germs. Our 
ftandard writers are even now neglefted i and the 
liftlefs and languid habit of modern readers is 
only to be excited by the. quickening touch of 
novelty. Not to fpeak of poetry, which is fel- 
dom read, and more feldom written, even tliofe 
elegant and fanciful productions, which promife 
chiefly > entertainment, are prefchtly difregardcd j 
nor can the moft brilliant gems of the imagi- 
nation, which alone have charms for indqlent 
readers, infure a popularity of above a day's du- 
ration. The flippancy of France i». preferred to 

the 
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the grace> the energy^ I had almoft faid the vir^ 
tucy of oyr native language j a tale of gallantly, 
or an unconncded farrago of mock pathetic, is 
preferred to the elegance of Hawke/worthy or the 
moral of Johnfon j and the tinfel df Sterne , to the 
claflic gold of Addijm \ 

That the Manners zxt humanized, and the 
feelings much improved, I believe few will 
doubt. Intanperance, riot, and rufticity have 
given place to more refined luxury, and the cafy 
thougtitleflhels of polite diflipation. The boifte- 
rous paflions are all of them perhaps reduced to 
a better difcipline : which was not the cafe in the 
decline of Ronum morals. Avarice is not now 
even the vice of traders. Thefe have been fuc- 
eeeded by other vices, lefs generally pernicious 
or difgufting, perhaps, but more contemptible 
and ridiculous. 

The predominant feature of the times appears 
to be an unbounded tafte for trifles i a certain 

' It would be injuftice not to remark, that hiilory has 
been lately cultivated with uncommon fuccefs ; and that we 
have fome hilHorians now living, who would do honour to 
any age. Mifs Burney is, perhaps^ unequalled in her line 
of writing ; and in Mr. Knox, much of the Addifonian 
fpirit is revived. Notwithilanding the laudable endea- 
Vours of thefe, and others, I am however of opinion, that 
the national taHe in literature has fufTered fome depra- 
vation. 

oftentatious 



c^ftenutious vanity) ai^ imitative afid puerile i-age 
for every reigning folly : it; is feen in otir educa-* 
tion, our manners^ and our arts. HoHemanfhip 
and drefs are the accomplifhments mod in eftima- 
lion $ or to be a cOnnoifeur in fmfi4:^ is the higheft 
point of intelle&ual excellence which the man or 
Woman of fafhion can poflibly attain* To think 
and aft with the multitude, faves the trouble of 
thinking or adting welL Thus a blind admiration 
of what happens to be in vogue, prevents the 
difcrimination of merit, and diverts into wrong 
channels the fiipplije^s of benevolence- Thus 
the claims of neceflity give way to the impulfes 
of fblly« A favourite aftor, or an infamous 
ftage*dancer, Ihall accumulate an Oriental for ^ 
tune, while a man of letters perifhes for want in 
a garret. In fhort, to be prodigal, yet not gene- 
rous 5 proud, yet not relpeftable j covetous of 
reputation, and yet difregarding every folid 
means of acquiring it ) to labour without profit i 
to ftudy without information ; to converfe with- 
out improvement j are the charafteriftics of a 
frivolous and fantaftical age. It were happy 
for focicty, if the confequences were as trifling 
as the purfuits and occupations of the fafhion-* 
able world : but the annals of DoSfors Commons f 
and the occafional reports of the dnronm Inqutfts^ 
too fatally prove, that to pervert or to negleft 
the underfbnding, is to depravQ the heart. 
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OF THE INVENTION OF LANGUAGE, 



CONTENTS. 

Language n^t taught to Men hy Divine Reytlationj-^Of a 
Primitive Languagt.'-^fVhether or not any Language he the 
Effea of Art. — Lord Monhod^^s Hypothecs. -^The Sourees 
of Language j'^f Nouns^'^Ferhs.'^^InterjeSions.'-^Jlidjed^ 

ives,»^Adverhs.-'^onju»Sions*'^-^Prepofiti9ns^Articlesj'^ 
Of the Inflexions of Nouns and Verhs^ 

PHILOSOPHERS, whofc curiofity has not 
been aftive enough to overcome their avcr- 
fion to labour, have been fond of attributing to 
a Divine Revelation^mz Invention of Lan- 
guage.- This, it muft be confefled, is a very 
concife method of getting rid of the difficulty ; 
but fince it can only ferve to repref$ the free 
fpirit of inquiry, 1 hope to ftand excuftd if 
I profefs myfelf difcontcnted with this pious 
folution, and, with no ill intention, prefume to 
extend a little further my refearchcs '• 

It 

■ The Dean of Glouceller fagacioufly ftppoTei, that, at the 

creation. 
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'^t is not enough to fay, that we have ho aif-^ 
thority from Scripture for afcribing the inven- 
tion of langeage direftly to the Supreme Being; 
we have its authority to aflert, that at leaft a 
cohfiderable part of the firft language was of 
huqian produftion, for y^dam gave names to the 
different creatures. Should the miraculous con- 
fufion of language at Babel be adverted to, I 
reply, that it is impoffible to fay what was the 
nature of that confufion; whether it confifted in 
the invention of new terms, or in the improper 
ufe of the old. Tlie miracle at Babel might be 
only a temporary confufion, fufficient to fet afide 
* that ufelefs and abfurd undertaking : and it is 
more natural to fuppofe, that the confequent 
difperfion of mankind was the effeft of diffeh- 
tions occafioned by having mifunderftood eacb 
other, than that they could not live together, 
becaufe they did not all continue to Ipeak the 
fame language. 

creation, the human race /poke fame language (ivhatever it 
nuas) by mere instinct, and by the inftantaneous teaching 
9f Nature. That they might (if he pleafe fo to term it) 
INSTINCTIVELY Jpeak, OF more properly make a noife, I 
will readily grant \ fince I moft religioufly believe that they 
had tongues, teeth, and all the inflruments and organs 
proper for that purpofe ; but that they (hould be instinc- 
tively UNDERSTOOD, is a kind of myftical dodirine not 
i!i eafy tQ di£e&«»See a Treatife on Government, &c 

The 
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The origin^of J^^age, as well as of m»nkind^ 
IS a fubjeft neceflarily involved in much obfcu^ 
rity. The moft ancient traditions favour die hy* 
pothefis, which derives languages as well as na* 
tions from an original ok primitive stock* 
A whimfical experiment was made in Egypt ^ by 
which it was thought to be determined, that the 
Phrygians were the moft ancient people* Two 
infants were taken from fociety, before they had 
an opportunity of learning any articulate fouiid ; 
they were carefully obferved, in order to find in 
what language they would begin to exprefs them- 
felves, and the firft word that they pronounced 
was Cfxo9 (bekos) the Phrygian word for bread* ^ 
The experiment was abfurd, the refult was pro- 
bably accidental, and the fadt only ferves to 
prove what were the opinions of the Egyptians 
upon thefe fubjefts, and that they favoured the 
hypothefis of a primitive language. A more 
decifive argument is deduced from the very 
ftriking analogy that has been traced between 
the languages of nations the moft remote from 
each other *. Herodotus, indeed, relates, that 

* Herod. 1. ii. 

* See an attempt at the retrieval of the ancient Celtic t 
in which the ingenious author demonflxates the very ftrik* 
ing analogy between the Celtic and the Greek and oiien* 
tal languages. 
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even at a very early period, the Srythians and 
the other nations of the North with the utmoft 
diffioilty underftood each odier, and that the 
language of one of thofe nations could only be 
made intelligible to another through feven in- 
terpreters. It is certain, notwithftanding, that 
many languages appear almoft totally diflferent, 
the radicals of which are, for the moft part, the 
fame j and, as there is no reafon to fuppofe the 
original language very copious at the firfl: dif- 
perfion of mankind, the different dialefts would 
be diverging from it, in proportion as new in- 
ventions or improvements demanded an aug- 
mentation of each national vocabulary. 

The hypothefis, however, of a primitive 
language will not be found inconfiftent with the 
theory, which I fhall endeavour to eftablilh. 
fince h is my intention to demonftrate, not only 
how fuch a language might be at firft invented, 
but by what means fucceffive alterations might 
be introduced, both to augment and difguife it. 

It is the opinion of a modern author, that a 
perfeft language muft be the effedt of art^ con- 
ftrufted upon certain principles, and ^ priori 
rcafoniag. The Greek he afferts to be this per- 
fed laaguage^ aod labours with much ingenuity 
to prove that it was framed by rule, and delivered 
by its inventors at once complete for popular 

ufcr^ 



uie. To ftich a conje^hirCj (for At, total waM 
of evidence to the faft leaves k bai'dy fuch) it 
may be replied 5 thdt to force a language on 9 
people, or to alter entirely, and at once, the dia* 
left of a country, has generally been confidcrcd 
as a vifionary projcft * 5 that the many anomaliej 
of the Greek language, thou^ confefiedly the' 
moft beautiful and tnofi: perfect extant, and the 
number of words which are evidently derived 
from other languages, make direAly againft 
fuch an opinion ; that, in fine, the great number 
of particles and conjunctions, and the variety in 
the inflexions of the verbs, of which the fecon4 
Aorifl: and iecond Future are certainly redui^p 
dancies, argue, that the Greek is in reality $^ 
compofition of feveral different dialedb. 

But though it be not admitted, that an unitcdl 
body of Philosophers could, in the early ftage^ 
of fociety, itieet and adapt a language to coin^ 
mon ufe; there is a certain uniformi^ in <thc 
operations of the human mind, which aflTords an 
^pe^ance of »rt, where nature, or occafioiud 
convenience, have a&ed without regard to :^-^ 
tern. It is remarked that, in thofe languageai 
which have been leaft corrupted by a o 
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' Not lefs abfurd than that of the fbpid £mperor> who 
attempted to regulate pronunciation by an edi^ Suet* 
Vit. Claud. 
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cadon with others, the radical founds are ft^, 
itod the bulk of the language is plainly formed 
hj compofition : there ii an appearance of art, 
becaufe there is an appearance of regularity; 
but it is the regularity of nature. The means 
which the philofopher prefers for eafe, the favagc 
adopts through the weaknefs of his reafoning 
powers* An ingenious projeftor pubKflied a 
plan, not many years ago, for a philofophical 
language. His plan was, to adopt a few vowel 
founds to denote the genera, and the different 
fpecies were to be diftinguifhed by different modes 
of compofition. Who would look for the exe- 
cution of this ingenious and fyftematic procefs 
at Otaheite? Yet fuch has been in a great 
meafure undefignedly the cafe. In the language 
of Otaheite ai fignifies to eat, or to Jatisfy the 
firft appetite of human nature \ eat fignifies to 
copulate, or to Jatisfy another appetite \ eiya 
fignifies to catch fijh, aiya to Jieal or rok — all of 
them alluding to the fatisfa6tion of wants and 
appetites. In the fame language e-wai fignifies 
water ; a-vai^ the foot : whence we may venture to 
conclude, that the radical wai or vai fignifies 
fomething beneath or under us. This kind of 
regularity in compofition, notwithftanding the:, 
variety introduced from the different dialedls, 
is very obfcrvable in the Greek, and undoubtedly 

induced 
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ifiidiiced Lord Monboddo ta fuppofe it a lan- 
guage of art. 

In purfuance of what has been premifed, and 

confiftently with what is to follow, I will venture 

to propofe it as the bafis of my theory, that 

language is altogether a human invention ; and that 

the progre/s of the mindy in the invention and im^ 

provemeni of language ^ is, by certain natural grada^ 

tionsy plainly difcemible in the compojition of words. 

The firfl: men would probably make known 

their wants and defires, in a great meafure, by 

inarticulate founds, actions, and geftures ; in 

proceis of time, particular founds would be 

ufually annexed to particular ideas ; and thefe 

founds would become articulate, by uniting two 

or more of them together, for inftance, the thing 

or aSlion with the manner or the time in which it 

cxifted or was performed — Thus Do (I give) 

Dto-Di or Dedi (I have given). 

The fources of language are, firft, thofe natu-- 

ral cries y which ferve to exprefs pain or pleafure^ 

and which generally accompany any ftrong 

pafTion or emotion i ai>d fecondly^ imitative 

founds^ 

The primitive parts of Ipeech appear to be, 

I. Noun, 2. Verb, 3. Interjection. The 

derivative^ 4* the Adjective y 5. the Pronoun ^ 

I 2 ^- ^^ 
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6. the Jdverby y. the Omjunffm^ 8. the Pre^ 
fofition, 9. the Article. 

I. The Names ci fenfible objefts are dcriycd> 
FiKSTy from tbofe emotions , which the perception of 
them excites^ whether painful or pleafant^ and 
the natural cries correjpondent to them^. Se- 
condly, Jrom thofe founds^ which accompany 
lertain avians of nature, and which men, endea- 
vouring to defcribe^ would be induced to imitate ; 
fuch are buzxy murkuri of which there are num- 
berlefs inftances in all langu^es^ and particu- 
larly in the Greek *. Thirdly, Jrom a certain 
analogy between objeSls of Jight and of hearing. 
A CRAGGY rocky or a rapid torrent (confidercd 
as an object of fight) alTociate naturally with a 
broken and harih found. Quick and violent 
motion aSefts the fenfes in a correfpondent man- 
ner;, and, in defcribing it, men involuntarily 
adopt a hafly and violent enunciation, often 
accompanied with much aftion. Fourthly, 
(in procefs of time, and when language is 
cemfideraWy improved) from compofition, as 
daify (the flower) from dafs-eyei nightingale from 

' QuSbiis voces^ fenfufque notareat. 

* The &biibantiv€ ^a^ feems to derive its n^me from the 
noile which a woricman naturally makes in u£ng this in- 
ftrument^ the name of which, is iimilar in the Friendly 
Ifl^nds, Cook's voyage, vol, i. p, 392. 

night, 
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nigbt, and galan (to fing) ; with many more 
obvious. Fifthly, from xontrailions of fard-- 
xiples, &c. 2iSt dawn from daying. 

It is highly probable, that, in many cafes, 
common names have been adopted from frofer 
names ; or, in other words, the names diftinguifh- 
ing the relations of civil life, were probably at 
£rft the names of individuals- Thus, in the firft 
language, the word anfwerable to oiur word 
father y was perhaps derived from the name of 
one of the firft fathers of the tribe or family. 
air«g * (anax) CaciAiu^ * (bafileus) &c. were per- 
haps the proper names of the founders of mo- 
narchieSjas Ttalemy and C^ar. In a more advanced 
Aate of language, thele nouns are formed from 
the verbs denoting the office or employment, as 
Rex from uxi^ Imperator from mferOj &c 

The prefer names of men anciently r£lated to 
Jome peculiarity in their perfom or manners^ or 
the place where they dwelt, as H'Ktg.rm (Plato) to 
irAarvf (platus) broady from htiVi^hroAd-fhoufder^^ 
sd. Names are common, in rooft parts of Europe, 
originally derived from trees^ as Joze de Perreiray 
L e* Jofeph who lives aear the pear-tree^ Men 

' Without a doubt, from Anak> the father ^i the 
Anakims. Numb. xiii. 28. Jofhua xv. 14. 

^ According to fome Iiexicographers, from ^o^h and ^ltff• 

I 4 afterwards 
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V 

afterwards acquired names from fome ncrtable 
aftion or occurrence ; fuch was the agnomefiy and 
frequently the cognomen, of the Romans. What 
Herodotus relates of a people, who were without 
pioper names % is utterly improbable. 

Proper names of countries are commonly de-^ 
rived from the fituation or the produdtions of 
the foil, as Europe from Euj uj fEurus, broad or 
extended) and wij/ (ops^ xhtface or a/peSi). 

The names of months in Lapland are taken 
from the plants or animals that appear in them. 
In OtabeitCy they are derived from the charafter-" 
iftics of the feafon. The name of the firft month 
(March) means hunger and want j that of the 
fourth month (June) relates to angling i the 
eighth month (Oftober) is named from the 
young cocoa-nuts *. 

The ancients ufed Ibmetimes to tranflate 
proper names into their own language i and hence 
that diverfity of names for the fame place or 
perfon, which has proved no fmall difficulty in 
the refearches of the learned. 

The words expreffing the faculties of the mind 
are all of them taken fromfenftble images y as iixn 
(dike) jydgment, from Aj (dis) and xfw (keo) 
to cleave in two. Fancy, from f a*'T«(r/xa (phan^ 

* Xi, iv, * Forf. Ob. 506. 

tafina) 
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taftna) &c. The words applicable to bodily 
motion alfo, have generally been applied to the 
afts of the mind. A way has always been ufed to 
exprefs the mode of attaining one's end or defim 
iropoq (poros) and lAiVoSoq (methodos) were ufed 
in this fenfe by the Greeks. In OtabeitCy they 
call the thoughts y the words of the belly : a covetous 
man is called Tabata-pirrepirre -, and it ihould 
feem they had in their minds the idea of nar-- 
rownefsy or gluing ^nd flicking together^ when they 
formed the word j for e-pirrcy we are informed, 
has that fignification '. 

II. After giving names to fenfible objefts, 
words were neceffary to fignify xhtftate in which 
things exift, whether as agent or patient^ and 
bow they aft or are afted upon. 

Verbs were, I doubt not, invented entirely 
in the fame manner a^ nouns^ and moft of them, 
I apprehendj were imitations of the founds that- 
particular aftions of nature produce. This ana- 
logy is ftill retained in many languages, under 
innumerable corruptions and variations in ortho- 
graphy and pronunciation. 

In the maturity of language, verbs ^ like nouns^ 
are formed by compofition, as gain-fay y i. c. 
to fay againft. 

' Fori". Ob. 403. 

III. The 
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IIL The Interjectiok is plainly ncr other 
than the fimple inarticulate expreflion of a paf^ 
fion. InSerje&ums were more numerous in the 
Crefik and moil: of the ancient languages thaa 
they are in the modern; and I believe they 
are ftill more numerous in the very barbarous 
languages. Their fignification, while they re- 
inain as pure interjefbions^ is indefinite ; but if 
I am not miftaken, during the progreffive ftate 
of language, many words, which were origi- 
nally "mere interjeftions, aflume a definite fig- 
nification ; and they prove a fruitful fource for 
the augmentation of language, by thus becom- 
ing in time clafled among the other parts of 
Ipcech, 

IV, The firft Adjectives were probably 
the names of fuhftancesy in which the qualities 
denoted by the adjeliives were predominant ; or 
jbme flight alteration of the name might take 
place for diftinftion's fake : Ipecimens of this 
kind of compofitijon we have in many adjec- 
tives of modern invention, fuch as hajilyy ro- 
guijhj &c. 

V. The perfonal and demonftrativc Pro- 
KouNS, and particularly that of the fecond per- 
fon, feem to have been, in nooft languages, a 
kind of interjeSional words, poflibly ufed by 
favages even before proper names. It is evi- 

dent. 
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dent, that ufing the proper name would not 
explain their meaning to ftrangers, at leaft 
muft render it very ambiguous. We may there^ 
fore conclude, that thefe interjeftional expic& 
fions uiually accompanied fome gefture, fuch 
as pointing to the objedt. 

The relative pronoun is derived from tlie ife-. 
monftrative. 

VL Adverbs feem to be principally pro- 
duced from three fburces. Firft, From m Jfe^ 
cies of interjeSliony denoting an impulie of the 
mind, as nowy tbeny bere, noty &c.'. adly. 
From a compofition of two vr three Hvords inia 
oney as always^ withouty together, &€• 3dly, 
From adjeSives *, by addipg a fyUable void 
of fignification itfelf, but which ferves to dCf 
note that the word has changed its ftate into 
that of an adverb y as great-fyy manifeft^ly '^ &c. 

' I fpeak of the primtti'ves of (hefe words, as all the 
above may be traced into the Greek, tkroagh differeotv 
ix>rruptions aad variations. 

* In Englifh, at leafl, I do not recolleft any'inftancQ 
of an adverb immediately formed from a noun or a verb. 
An adjective or participle is firftibcmed, and from it tb^ 
adverb J zsfocratical4y, apijh-ly ^ knonjoing-rfy, 

3 Very feems immediately derived from v<r^ (l4at}* 
Well i» traniblanted among the adverbs with no altera^* 
tiiox}* 

^Ot 
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Not that wc arc to fuppofe, that the augmcnta-< 
tivc fyllable was originally without meaning ; 
on the contrary, I am of opinion, that in all 
languages it is a contraftion of fome word that 
denoted fimilitude or participation. Our adver- 
bial augment ly was originally like ; as greatly^ 
u c. great-tike. The moft common augment 
m Greeky «^, has a fimilar meaning. 

Poflibly what arc called iht primitive adverbs y 
and which I have fuppofed originally interjec- 
tionsy might be traced into other parts of Ipeech. 
Ceitain words, which, in the French language, 
are rniftaken for negative particles y are not pro- 
perly fo ; nor is the rule of univerfal grammar, 
ibat twc negatives make an affirmativCy departed 
from in this inftance. Vas and point have ori- 
ginally the fenfe of nouns, and were ufed only 
to ftrengtben the negative, as, Je n'irai pas^ 
I will not go ajtep. 

VII . There are fome barbarous languages 
almoft without Conjunctions. Indeed it is 
plain that they muft have been a very late in- 
vention, for a living author has traced moft 
of the Englijh conjun£tions into the pronoun and 
the verb. He demonftrates that the conjunc- 
tion that is no other than the neuter article 
JDar of the Saxons, or indeed our relative 
neuter that, Jf is the imperative Eip of the 

Swon 
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Sakon verb Hipan (j:6 give). In like manner 
he derives an from Sn, the imperative of T^nan 
(anan) to grant j jk^/ from Get:, the imperative 
of Ueran (getan) to get ; though (more pro- 
perly pronounced by our clowns thof or thaufj 
from Dap (thaf )* or Dapij, the imperative of 
Dapian or Dapjan, to allow. Left is the par- 
ticiple Lej-eb of Lef an (lefan) to dijmijs \ 

VIII. Poflibly Prepositions were, at firft, 
ihort inter] eftional words, fuch as our carters 
and fhepherds make ufe of to their cattle, to 
denote the relations^ of place. Or perhaps a 
more Ikilful linguift and antiquarian may be 
able to trace them from other words, as the 
conjunctions have been traced by the learned 
author abovementioned. 

Many prepofitions are evidently formed by 
compofition, as, between * j befidesy that is, be- 
ing or exifting at the fide or near. 

IX. The definite Article, in all the languages 
with which I have any acquaintance, is formed 
from the demonftrative pronoun thisy hicy or tile. 
The Greek article 0, r, 7o, may appear to be de- 
rived immediately from the relative 0? ; but 1 

* Mr. Home's letter to Mr. Dunning on the Engliih 
particles. It. would be an aft of injuftice to- the reader 
not to recommend to his pcrufal that excellent pamphlet. 

* Se (or being) and twain (two)* 

think 
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thuik both are v^ry cvidendy no other than ditf 
demonftrative sl&», reduced by a kind of oon-'* 
traftion very common in words much in ufe. 

The Sfanifb article ily la and h^ and the 
Italian^ ih /^> su-e evidently the Latin^ Hie. The 
French^ le is apparently derived from either the 
Sp4mijh or Italian. 

Our the is an eafy corruption from this. Per* 
haps in common fpeech the s might be left out 
before confonants^ and the i pronounced fhort, 
which would reduce it almoft immediately to 
our definite article. The Lowland Scots, who 
continue to fpeak a dialedb of the old Englijb, 
make ufe of a fimilar ellipfis, commonly ufing 
ibt for the plural thefe. 

The moft probable etymology of our indefi-' 
niie artick a rs^ that it is a contra6bion of any, 
as feems to be implied by the form which it 
laiTumes before a vowel, an. 

Such appears to have been the origin of the 
feveral fpecies of words which have been dif- 
tinftly marked by grammarians. Thofe varia- 
tions in termination, which were adopted in or- 
der to denote the dates and relations of certain 
parts of fpeech, conftitute the next objedl which 
prefcnts itfeff for inveftigation. 

The flural of Wouns is frequently marked 
by rude nations by a repetition of the Angular. 

4 I have 
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I have feen a letter from an African Cbhf to-.*^ 
correlpandent in Engiandy 4tiring the late war« 
The man had learned to ipeak and even t^ 
wnvt a little Englifh \ but, probably fbUoW'- 
ing the idi<xn of his own langdage, ht com» 
plains of the merchants^ that they had lately 
fent m ship ship, at which be winders very 
much, fir that they had plenty of slave Slavs 
vefy cheap, 8cc\ I am not able to accouin 
for the formation' of die plural upon any other 
principle, than that, on which I account for the 
foimation df the other ftates or cafes. 

The temoiinations, which ferve to noark ttss 
Cases of MotrKs in die ancient knguagei, { 
have no do\:dDt were originally petty words^ 
equivalent to our prepofitions, only placed jrfter^ 
inftead of before, the noun j and which in con** 
Verfation, a&d before the ki^uage became fta»- 
tionary in wridlig, being conftantly added t9 
nouns to denote their ftates and relations, be-^. 
came, after the invention of writing, part of the 



fioun*. 
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> This correfponds ta the pra6iice m Eaftem lan- 
guages of exprefling exce/s in quantity or number by A. 
repetition of the fame word, of which there arc many in- 
ftances in the Old and New Teftament. 

•I am fo far from regretting that this thought does not 

appear 
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The diftinguifhing of the genders by tfte 
termination is a refinement much further re- 
moved from common pradtice: indeed, many 
languages have never arrived at it; nor is it 
quite impoflible that it may have been acci- 
dental. This idiom> as I may call it, has its 
inconveniences. It has led to ftrange mifap- 
plications of gender in the Latin ; and we find 
that the French language has .entirely loft the 
ufe of the neuter, probably from this circum- 
ilance* 

The INFLEXIONS of VERBS originated from 
the praftice of compounding the radical word 
with particles and auxiliaries : the perfons were 
probably diftinguifhed by the addition of a pro- 
noun ; and I think this might be demonftrated 
by a nice examination into the etymology of 
the pronouns, and due confideration in what 
manner they might be corrupted^ when com- 
pounded with verbs. 

4 

appear to the public fo original^ as it did to me on its firft 
conception, that I am happy to find myklf fupported by a 
writer of Dr. Beattie's good fenfe and difcernment. It is, 
however, barely doing juftice to myielif, to inform the 
reader that this part of the Effay was written long before 
I had feen Dr. Beattie's DifTertations, as feveral of my 
literary friends can teftify. 

The 
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The ferfonal inflexims might be difpeftfed 
with (as in Ibme barbarpus langua^ei)' pro- 
vided thQ nominative .cafe always ftood imme- 
diately before the verb ; but as this was found 
to be frequently inconfiftent with convenience^ 
as well as with elegance^ the inflexion of the 
verb became neceifary^ to avoid ambiguity* 
The O^^/El and L^/i^r. languages polTefs greater 
accuracy in this refpe6t than any' I knowj 
which enabled their authors to ufe greater li« 
berty of tranfpofitidn, and even on fome occa- 
fions wholly to omit the f erf onal pronouns • 

The perpmal inflexions ferve to mark diftmdUy 
the agent t but there is a more material circum- 
ftance rto, be defined by the inflexion of the 
verb^ and diatis^ TIMS $ as a thing may exili 
at one moment in a ftate different from that 
wluch it will exift in -the next. But fince it 
would be neither neceffary nor convenient al- 
ways to ^jccify the direft point of time, a few 
general divilions took place; and thefe are 
more or lefs in number, in proportion as the 
la,nguage was more or lefs formed when it be-, 
came ftationary in writing- 

The general divifions of time, that we know 
to be capable of being diftinftly marked by 
inflexions of the verb, afe, i. ThcJ present, 
/ am reading. 2* The perfect past, / have 

K read. 
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iiady or have done re'adiHg% 3. The Fi^Tukr, 
1 df^ ahut Co read. '4. The aorist (or iride- 
finite) oF the pkesent, of ufe in gcnerd ^r- 
tidftS, aSi / read frequently. 5. The AORist of 
the >astV^ read of did read-. \6, The Adl^i^ 
^1* the' FUTi^RE, I Jhattredd. "f. The ifcfPER- 
Tt4^, 1 was reading). g/The PLus^iyAM-^Eft* 
fffi<:a'' (or the- more th^ti perfe^y p^ft) r. e. w^ 
paft at a definite point of tknc, fts, / bad read 
Hemrr before IjMo Mr:^F%p'e*s iranJlAtU^. ^-Thc 
r4KFURE-t>EiiFECT (6r the dfter-^futurc) which i* 
to the future t;rhat the ^ufqiian^-perfeQ: is to 
Ihe paft, as, IJball-bave read tbe- hikybe/hr you 
will want if. :;-Cj . . ^ 

I know no language thtt diftilrgtiflhes sdl 
thefe divifions of time by the ihfiexions of the 
, verb* The Greek approadhes neareft to perfec- 
tion in this point; but it has no ft e/ent atrrifiy 
and is very incorreft in the ufe of &ic/ecrmd 
aorift ^xAjecmd future^ which, notwithftanding 
the apologies of fome ingenious wrfteri, I am 
ftill inclined to think redundant : moA probably 
they may be the antiquated tenfcs. The Ijitin 
wants an aorifi of the frefeni \ a definite /itf are ^ 

and 

' Dr. Beattie> I thinks remarks^ that t|ie Latins in« 
vented a verb fometimcs to exprefs the aorift *bf the pre- 
fcnt, ac dormita^ IJleep often* But, if I ai^ riot mii^aken, 

this 
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and a pauto^fofi^/uturum^ or future-^perfeB . The 
reader will fcCi by the above ftatement of the 
tenfes> that we have only two inflexions to de- 
note the times, viz. thole of the prefent and 
the paft ; the reft is* performed by auxiliaries ! 
and after all, it is with difficulty that we avoid 
confounding the prefent with the amji of the 
frejent^ c. g. A merry heart makEtm a chearful 
eountenancej. 

To trace the formation of the Gteek tenfes 
would be very difHcult : the Latin is a lefs 
complex language, and in it we can trace them 
with more certainty. In the auxiliary ttrb/um^ 
it appears that the three principal tenfes have 
been originally difierent verbs i /urn, fuiy era 
(whence I fuppofe erafnj. The tenfes of the 
regular verbs are evidently formed by Com- 
pounding thefe with the radical verb ^ as, ama^ 
iamy in all probability it was formerly afm^ram; 
ama-viy at firft it was probably ama-fui, which 
would eafily foften into amavi*, amaveramy or 
nmavi-eram; amah, or ama-^rOy corrupted like 
the imperfeft. This Ipecies of compofition is 
ftill more plainly exemplified in what we call 

this termination will be fcmiid to be no other than a di- 
minutive^ to exprefs a Ief9 degree of the fame thing, as 
dormitOf I doxc or ^e</.— A L i qj; a N P o boHUS 00 R M i T A 1* 
Homerjis* 

' K a die 
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the irregular verb pojum. Po/-/um, that is, pc^ 
tens-fum ; fot-uiy or potens-fui j pot-eroy or potens-- 
ero : the formation of the other tenfes is evi- 
dent. The two tenfes of our auxiliary, am and 
waSi appear alfo to have been originally diffe- 
rent verbs. Periiaps the Greek augment is de- 
rived from the paft tenfe of a/ui, nV, or 11 j the 
only difference is, that it is prefixed, inftead of 
being poftfixed as with the Latins \ 

Befides the circumftance of time, there are 
two other circumftances of which verbs ought 
to inform us, and thofe are, ailuality and con* 
tingencf ; whether a thing really exiils, or there 
is only a poffibility of its exiftence ; whether an 
aftion be really done, or is only commanded or 
wilhed to be done. Hence thofe inflexions, 
which are called moods (mode or manner of 
exiftence), of which all that we have fecn are, 
the indicativey the fubjunSlive (or contingent), 
the imperaiivey and the optative. 

The INDICATIVE denotes the thing or adtion 
as it reaUy i& > and is die verb in its primitive 
ftate, only fubjeft to the temporal inflexions. 

■ A learaed friend obfervcd, on reading this Eilay, 
tbat in the Coptic language fcarcely any terminations vary 
cither from gender, number , or ten/e : the variations take 
place at the beginning of words. 

I can 
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I can give no better account of the Contin- 
gent moody than fuppofing it formed by the ad- 
dition of fome particle, and a confequcnt com- 
traftfon. The fubjunftive of the Latins was 
probably made by adding to the indicative etn^ 
from the Greek particle fa^, ify (Jiy or if), as, 
amO'em, amem^y &c. Where there are two 
forms of conjugation, perhaps the antiquated 
form is adopted to fignify contingencies only. 
This is evidently the cafe in our own language ; 
as. Indie. I ami Subj. I be, or if I be. I am 
inclined to think the Greek fubjunHive came into 
ufe in the fame manner. 

I have little doubt that what is called the 
Imperative mood is no other than a corruption 
of the indicative or fubjunftive, by an iteration 
of the pronoun, as amas-te, which by ufe came 

* There may feem a flight contradialoa in the theory 
of this EiTay. I have proved that the generality of con- 
jondtions were originally verbs, an4 now conjefture that 
a certain mood of verbs is formed by their affiftance. The 
truth is, the invention of the contingent mood is evidently 
pofterior to the ufe of conjun£fions. Thus I do not thinic 
it at all improbable that lar, i?f, or »», was an impera- 
tive, or fome inflexion, ofiao (finp), and meaxit be it /i, 
allow it, as Ji is evidently from //. In procefs of time, 
however, the Latin, which is. a dialed of the Greeks 
might borrow this very «» to form the fubjundUve, 

K3 to 
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to amaU or atkatv^ and afterwards by ellipfis to 
ama. 

I know but one language that has an Optative 
mood. In Greek the verb o*pa» (oimai) anciently 
Agnifkd to wijhy and it is compounded with all 
the tenfes of the oputive niood^ sis rvWIoi^f 
(tuptoimi), &c. 

The Infinitive mood is to verbs wh^t the ab* 
(tra£t noun \% to adjeAives. It conveys a par- 
ticular idea of the a<5tion| which may be gene- 
rally applied. Thus the idea which the word 
wbitenefs conveys i$, that of fome particular 
white body j the idea which the word to eat 
conveys is, that of fome animal in the action 

of eating, 

The Greeks formed their Infinitive direftly 
into a noun, by prefixing the neuter article to. 
The Latins conformed theirs to the manner of 
% noun ; and their gerunds and fupines appear 
to have been formed by imitating the cafes of 
nouns/ and endeavouring to ad^pt the verb to 
tfecdr regimen. Thus the verb in the infinitive 
fometimes reprefents a nominative cafe, a$^ Scire 
tuum nihil eft^ &c. When the verb flood in 
the place of the objcft, they frequently con^ 
foraicd \% to the rule of the accufative, as, Eo 
fimatutn. Amandi correiponds to the genitive 
cafe of the noun^ amandQ to the ablative. 

The 
6 
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The PARTICIPLES are adjedives formed from 
the verb, and are probably a late invention. 
It is unneceflary to enlarge on them in this 
place ; fince I am not writing a grammar, but 
a Iketch of the hiftory of language. 

The PASSIVE VOICE is evidently a late in- 
vention, and the middle voice a refinement 
Hill further removed from common practice, 
almoft peculiar indeed to the Greeks. The 
fqfive in Greek is^ plainly formed by the ad-^ 
dirion of eij^i to the participle. 
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ESSAY VII. 

OF ALPHABETICAL WRITING', 



CONTENTS. 

Difficulty of the Suhje^j'^ExamfnatioH of tbg Hypothefis ivhicb 
afcrihes to Divine Re*velation the Invention of the Alpba^ 
het.''^Hobbes*s Hypothefa.^^PiSure'^Afriting.-^imflifcati'-' 
OH of CbaraSer.'-^ObjeSionf anfiwered. 

OF all human arts> the moft curious, and ap- 
parently the moft difficult of invention, is 
Alphabetical Writing. The ufe of written 
charaders is with tolerable certainty traced back 
into the hieroglyphic, or pifture-writing ; but 
th? analizing of founds, and the diftinguifhing 
and marking of their fimple and uncompounded 
parts, is an effort of human genius whic/i 
feems above the capacities of men, in thofe early 
periods, from which the invention is dated. 

* The following remarks fcarcely deftrve the name of aa 
£flay» and are properly to be confidered as addenda to the 
preceding. They are prefented in thii form, as being 
fi|ore coi^modioos than that of a note. 

It 
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It h eafyon this^ al well as on any other fulH 
jcft, to have rccourfe to a miracle; but fincc 
there is no fuch nnraclc recorded in holy writ, 
this hypothefis can only be efteemed m artifice 
of indolence, or a chioiera of fuperftition. If 
the Deity had taught or revealed fuch an art to 
mankind, why is it not explicitly noted in that 
complete hiftory of revelation, which inlpiration 
has handed down to U5^ The writing on the 
tables at Mount Sinab is not fpoken of as a new 
invention ; and if it had been fuch, and parti- 
cularly if it had been the immediate adt of the 
Deity, is there the leaft probability that fo im- 
portant a faft would have been omitted by the 
facrcd hiftorian ? 

The invention of the alphabet is thought by 
'Hobb^s to have proceeded from a watchful ob- 
fervation of the motions of the tongue, the 
palate, the lips, and the other organs of Ipcech- 
If mufic was much cultivated, as an art, before 
letters were invented, one might almoft conjec- 
ture, th?it the deflre of retaining a favowitc 
piece of mufic would engage fome perfon of a 
very nice ear , to ahalize it, and mark down in 
charafters the variations of the tunc ; the de- 
compofition of language, and the ufe of letters, 
would aftcrwaw^s prove eafy. But we have no 
evidence to allcdge in fop^rt of fuch an hypo- 

thefjs 5 
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thefisi and wc muft look for the invention of 
an alphabet upon Ampler principles, and by- 
more eafy and natural gradations. 

It has been remarked in-thefe Effays, that the 
ornamental may be traced into the neceflary • 
arts *. Paintingj as a fine art, I have litde doubt 
is indebted for its origin to piSfure-wrilingy or to 
the neceffity of conveying to diftant parts certain 
reprefentations or defcriptions of fafts. 

In the infancy of language, there were few 
abftraft terms ; and even thefe, being obvioufly 
metaphorical, eafily admitted of a fenfible repre-^ 
fentation. Since it is not improbable that fi€^ 
ture^writing might be taught as a fcience, and 
generally praftifed, almoft as loon as invented f 
from the incapacity of fome, and the indolence 
of others, it would neceffarily happen, that the 
figures ^ould frequendy prove very coarfe re^ 
femblances of the realities. Indeed, utility being 
the only end, the fpeedieft means of making 
themfelvcs underftood would be attempted by 
all ; and it was certainly of litde confeqiience 
whether the figures were exaft refemblances or 
, not, provided they were generally accepted a3 
the m^ks or reprefentadons of things. A few 
jjrpkes of the pen or pencil, therefore, ferved to 

■ Eflky h 

furnilh 
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fumtfh the idea of a boufsy ^ man, or of any par- 
ticular animal i and thus every word in the lan- 
guage would have a diftinft fign correfpondent 
to it, and which ferved to reprefent it in writing. 
This is even at prefent nearly the cafe in China -, 
there the alphabet is very extenfive ; or, to ipcak 
more properly, the charafters are very nume- 
rous J as muft be the cafe where the language is 
copious before the introduftion of pifture-writ- 
ing. It is therefore probable that the Cbinefe 
never would have attained the art of Amplifying 
their written language; and indeed fo many 
circumftances muft concur, that the invention, 
even according to the theory, which I am about 
to advance, may be pronounced almoft for- 
tuitous. 

It has been affertei, upon what authority we 
are not informed, that a vocabulary of twenty 
v^ords is equal to all the purpofes of fome favagc 
nations '. The language of Otaheite is faid not 
to confift of more than one thoufand words : 
that of the Hottentots is almoft deftitute of arti- 
culation. It is, indeed, generally allowed, that 
in original languages the radical founds are few, 
and the bulk of the language is formed by com- 
pofition. The radical founds too are found to 

» Dunbar^s Effays, Eff. II. 

be 
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be very fimple> chiefly monofyllables^ and all of 
them fignificant.— This account of language 
appears to be coniiftent with nature and reafon s 
but if the poffibility of it, even in one cafe, be 
admitted, it is a fufHcient ground for the hypo-^ . 
thefis, by which I fhall attempt to explain the 
invention of the alphabet. 

Now, fuppofing fiffure-ivrUing to be injro-f 
dttced into fome country, where the langua^ 
was not copious, and where it remained uncor-* 
nipted by an intercourfe with other nations ; and 
fuppofing xhtpSure-^wrinng there to deviate 
into a chara£ter like the Chinefei there would 
then be a neceffity of ufing compofitions oi 
charaifter upon the formation of a new word, 
as the Cbinefe do in fome inftances; for the 
charader by which they exprefs misfortuney is 
xompounded of two charafters, the one fignify- 
ing boufey and the other ^r^ '• In fuch a language^ 
therefore, each of the founds, which fcrved to 
compofe the. words, being in itfelf fignificant; 
and, as fuch, having a mark or charafter cor- 
refpondent to it ; men would eafily obferve the 
fame found wherever it occurred i and would 
reprefent it, when it occurred in compofition, 
by the charafter which correlponded to it when 

■ Du HaWe, quoted by Lord Monboddo. 

alone) 
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done; and by thus fimplifying the art of writ- 
ing, they would be able confider £ibly to leflen 
the labour of ftudy. 

Succeflive improvers, when the idea was once 
ftarted, would proceed rapidly in fimplifying 
&t art of writing* The vowd founds are all 
of them words in rude langu^iges $ thefe would 
be eafily difcerned in compofition> and would 
fybri be disjoiiUsd in the sdphabet fr<M)i the fe^ 
vW-ftl confonante, or powers that ferve to r^ 
Aeir fignification^ 

This hypothecs, concerning the invention of 
tetters, is not inconfiftent with the beft accounts, 
which are furniftied by hiftory. It appears, that 
the firft eflays in the alphabetical art were very 
imperfeft, and that fucceffive improvements 
brought it to that degree of perfeftion, in which 
it exifted in Greece \ Thcrfe traditions, which 
affign the invention of letters to a particular na- 
tion, are not to be difcrcdited ; for fo many cir- 
tumftances muft have concurred to conduft to 
the difcovery, that it appears to have been al- 
imoft cafual : and the order of all alphabets be- 
ing nearly alike, is an additional proof, that the 
art was by all nations derived from the fame 
iburce. 

' See a very curious hifiory of the introdufllon of letters 
S&to Greece^ Herod. I. v. c $8. 

It 
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It may be objeAed^ that> in many rude lan« 
guages^ the words are in general polyfyllables ; 
and that fome languages^ which bear the marks 
of original and uncompounded languages^ are 
very copious in radicak. To this I aniwer, 
that if the poffibility (and I believe the proba* 
bility will fcarcely be denied) of a language 
exifting^ of which the radicals were fimple and 
few^ and which wa$ r^ot copious at the time of 
the introduftion of pifture- writing, be admitted ; 
it is fuiEcient to give to this theory the merit, at 
leait, of a very probable conjeSure^ refpefting a 
iubje£t, upon which, I fear, no evidence more 
fatisfa£tory can be obtained. 
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THERE arc certain fubjefts of which it is 
almoft impoflible to treaty without ih- 
ducing cenfure, or provoking refentmcnt. The 
author, who, in the prefent age of gallantry and 
politcnefs, Ihould aflert the mental inferiority of 
th* female fex, would be upbraided by the ono 
party, as the advocate of tyranny, and the flave 

L of 
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of preiudicc j and on the other hand^ the cour- 
teous knight-errant, who maintains the intel- 
leftual equality of the fexes, will hardly cfcape 
the opprobrium of a traitor to his party, who 
perfidioufly deferts his poll, and fights the battles 
of the enemy. 

In fuch a cafe, it will be at leaft the fafeil 
mode of proceeding, to remain contented in the 
humble charaftcr of a mere reporter of fads : to 
permit the refpeftive parties to plead for them- 
(elves, by exhibiting a (ketch of the evidence on 
both fides j to offend not by hoftility, nor dif- 
guft by an afieftation of authority and confe- 
quence. 

Thofe who contend againil the natural (upe*- 
riority of the male (ex, with much reafon advert 
to the great advantages which they polTefs in 
culture and education. The intellectual powers 
of men, it is obftrved^ are, as foon as capable^ 
excited to action. They are early initiated in 
the theory of language 5 they are compelled to 
think ; and the ftores of ancient literature are 
unfolded to them, with all the advantages of able 
preceptors, and the intercourfe of the learned. 
Women are deftitute, for the moft part, of thefe 
means of improvement j they have no dignities 
or rewards in the literary profeflions to encou- 
rage or excite them ; they have even to furmount 

fomc 
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fomc degree of obloquy and ridicule, if they 
apply to any branch of fcicnce i few of the fu- 
perior departments of literature are left opeix to 
diem; and the mathematical fciences, without 
which ibme affirm it is impoilible to become 
proficients in reafoning, are altogether prohi- 
bited. 

On the other fide, the advocates for the mah 
/ex have cuftom and precedent to plead in their 
behalf; nor is it eafy to affign the realbn why 
all the nobler occupations of the mind fhould 
have been monopolized by the men, unlels upon 
the (uppofition of fome original and native fu- 
periority, which enabled them to appropriate, and 
cxclufively to poflefs thefe advantages. 

Xhe truth is. Providence, for the fake of 
order perhaps in fociety, feems to have imparted 
a fuperiority to one of the fexes. But it may be 
replied, that this fuperiority confifts only in bodily 
ftrength, in a more robuft habit, and a certain 
confidence, the natural refult of thefe endow- 
ments. The lubjedtion of the female fex, which 
is the confequence of our fuperior force, takes 
place in the moft uncivilized ages, when mental 
improvement is neither clleemcd nor attempted ; 
and the rigour of their fervitudc is leflcned only 
when mankind have made confiderable advanoe?^ 
in knowledge and refinement. 

L 2 To 
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' To a certain period of fociety, the female fcx 
are far fuperior to ours in all intelleftual attain- 
ments. The women of fome of the American 
tribes are the only hiftorians and genealogifts, 
and the only perfons who are acquainted with 
the fyftem of the language. In the South Sea 
Iflands, we are informed, they are more inclined 
to imitation, are quicker in obferving the pro- 
perties and relations of things, and have better 
memories than the men *• 

Indifference to the fair fex particularly marks 
ihtfirji ftage of fociety *. The paflions are then 
fcarcely alive ; and the wants of nature are with 
fo much difficulty fupplied, that men have little 
idea of pleafure, further than the immediate fa- 
tisfying of their hunger. The fenfual paflions 
are weak, unlefs aided by the imagination. Thefe 
people, therefore, ealily refign their women to 
the gratification of a ftranger; who generally fets 
a much higher value on them than they do themr 
lelves, and who, in their eftimation, amply re- 
pays the obligation by a trifling prefent. In a 
date fo defolate and joylefs, the fpirits of the 
females are proportionably depreflfed. There are 
no traces even of that paffion, by which they be- 
come afterwards fo peculiarly difl:inguiflied j for 

* Forf. Ob, p. 420. * Tac. Ger. 20, Cook's Voy. 

there 
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there is no objedt to excite an attention to orna- 
menty while they have neither a wifh nor a hope 
to pleafe. 

In thatjftageoffociety, when force is univer- 
fally miftaken for right, it is natural to fuppofe, 
that whatever appears of eftimation is madfe a 
property by the ftronger party. ' As foon as the 
female fex are found eiTeritial or acceflbry to the 
pleafures of life, thofe who have them in their 
power, think chiefly how they may make a profit 
of them. Wamen are a conjiderable article of 
commerce in many parts of the world ; and in the 
new difcovered traftsof the Weftern hemifphere, 
die fathers and near relations let out the favours 
of their females for hire '. Chaftity is not a 
virtue in the unmarried women of barbarous 
nations j fuch an opinion would be inconfiftent 
with the profit, which a father expefts to derive 
from Tils children ; but as loon as a woman be- 
comes the property of a hufband, he confequently 
expe6ts an exclufive right in her charms. Virgi- 
nity was not efteemed among the early inhabit- 
ants of ^Thrace j but wives (whom they bought as 
other commodities) were feverely guarded*. The 
conduct of the unmarried women in Otabeite is 

" Forf. Ob. 420. The Thcremiffians purchafe wives from 
^0 to 100 rubles. 
• Herod. 1. v. c. 6* 

L 3 licentiQUi 
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licentious in the extreme i but that of the nwur- 
ricd is direftly contrary '• The Lydim feihales 
made fortunes by proftitution * $ and wc have 
reafon to believe^ that in Egypi that practice 
was far from difreputable* 

Adultery was a crime as fingular^ among the 
Germansy as its puniihment was fevere. The 
guilty wife (her hair^ as a mark of ignominy, 
being cut off) was expelled from the dwelling of 
the man fhe had injured ; and, ftripped naked 
in the prefence of her kindred^ fhe was purliied 
through the village by her revengeful huiband, 
and beaten with unrelenting feverity '. An ex* 
traordinary inllance of romantic chaftity is re- 
corded by Herodotus. — Candaules, King of Lydith 
was {o much enamoured of his wife, that hia 
vanity could not be fatisfied, while her beauties 
were reyealed to him alone. Among the cour- 
tiers of Candauks was one of the nanrie of Gyges^ 
to whom he was moit attached, and in wh^m he 
placed the moft unlimited confidence. In one 
qi their private converfations, bo«fting as ufual 
of the beauty of his wife, the King contended 
that Gyges could not have ^ adequate idea of 
her charmsj while fo much of them was con* 

« Hawkcfworth. » Herod. 1. L c. 93, 94. 

' Tac Gcr. 19. 

cealed 
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cealed hf the incumbrances of drefs; and to 
convince him of the truth of what he aflertcd^ 
infifted that he ihould have ocular demonftra- 
tion, by concealing himfelf in the chamber, where 
ike undrefled to go to bed. It was in vain that 
Oj^es' remonftrated againft die indifcretion o[ 
his mafter ; in vain he laid before him the pro* 
bability of a difcovery, and the fandity and 
veneration in which female modeily fhould be 
held I the king remained inexorable, and (^ges 
relu&antly confented. This highly favoured 
courtier was conduced by his mafter to the place 
of concealment, and in fecurity and at leifure he 
contemplated the naked beauties of his royal 
miilrefs. In retiring, however, he did not 
efcape the notice of the Queen, who immediately 
fulpe&ed the contrivance to originate from her 
hufband, but neither gave the alarm, nor dif* 
covered her indignation by any token whatever. 
The following day, Gyges received a meflage to 
attend the Queen, and unfufpe&ing what was to 
be the nature of the conference, immediately 
obeyed. The Queen briefly explained the reaibns^ 
why ftie had commanded his attendance, and 
concluded with offering him a choice, either to 
kill Candauksy and to pofTefs her and the empire> 
or to die himfelf : The many faid flie, wbo betrayed 
and exfofed me, muft be Jacrificedy er you, who 

L 4 have 
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have been the witnefi of my difiamur. Aftonifhedl 
and confounded at the boldneis of the propofal, 
Gyges attempted by every poffiblc means to pacify 
the anger of the Prihcefs ; but her plan vfz^ too 
deeply founded to be fhaki^n by the rhetoric rf 
Gyges. She gave him, 4n fine, to underiland 
that his rcfufal was in vain, arid that if he per- 
fifted, he muft not hope to efcape. The virtue of 
Gyges yielded to the plea of felf-prefervation ; he 
murdered his mailer, and ufurped his Empire 
and his Queen '• 

The fervitude and abafement of the female 
iex is fo deplorable, in barbarous nations, that 
the marriage ceremonies of many of them con- 
fift only of exprcflions and aftions denoting the 
entire fubmiffion and flavilh dependance of the 
wife, and the abfolute authority of the hufband *. 
In New Zealand, fays Forfter, we frequently faw 
the little boys ftrike their mothers, while the fa- 
thers ftood by, and would not permit the mothers 
to correal their children '. The women in favage 

' Herod. 1. i. 

♦ In the Moluccas, the Calipha gives the hufband this 
admonition at the marriage ceremony : ** You muft not 
touch your wife with a lance or knife ; but, if fhe do not 
obey you, take her into a chamber, and chaftife her gently 
>rith a handkerchief." Forrcft's voy, to New Guinea* 

.3 Forf-Ob. 322. 

nations. 
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hations^ are the onlyperfdns who labour ; the men 
indulging in uninterrupted tyranny and floth *. 

This general defcription of the ftate of womea 
in thofe «arly periods of fociety, it muft be con^- 
fefled^ is not without Ibme exceptions. In honour 
of IftSy who had been Queen of Egypt^ many 
privileges were conceded to the women of that 
country, and even a degree of authority over the 
hufband was yefted in the wife *• The women 
there, we are affured by Herodotus, tranfadted 
all bufinefs without, while the men ftaid at hopne 
to weave ; the men bore burthens on their heads, 
the women on their ihoulders ; the men were 
not required to provide for their parents, but 
the women were: in fhort, in moft refpeftsj 
they feecn-to have changed the cuftoms and con* 
dition. of; their fcx ^ The Lycians took their 

names 

* Ariftotle accodnts it as a cortain mark of barbarifin, 
TO ^v xeuhiko9ierpkMnn» tx^i Ttejty^.and quotes a verfe from 
Hdiod^ who r^ckon^ up a wife among the common 
chatties of a hufbandman, Oixov ^i¥ frfuTir» ywociKetrt (Sovp 
r'a^oTTi^a, De Rep. 1. i. c. 2. The Jews> as well as honefl 
Hefiod, feem to have placed the wife only next in order 
after the houfe. 

* Diod. Sic. L i. f. I . 

' Herod. L ii. c. 35. I am forry to apply the obfervation 
to certain of our own countrymen ; but there are too many« 
who, regardjefs of the manly fpirit. of their anceflors, are 
not aihamed to adopt the employments and eiFeminacy of 

the 
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names from their mothers^ and counted their 
genealogies in the female line. Free-born 
women marrying flaves or foreigners^ the iflue 
enjoyed the privileges of citizens i but it was not 
lb if a Lycian married a concubine^ or a woman 
of another nation '. 

Such inftances^ however^ I cannot help efteem- 
ing as almoft accidental, and as the fortunate 
f efult of the lingular virtues and great qualities 
of particular women : they appear fo diredHy 
contrary to the ufual courie of things. Toiitus 
mentions it as an extraordinary example of dege* 
neracy, even beneath a nation of flaves, that one 
of the GermM tribes was governed by a woman *. 
The circumilance, however, was not fingular, as 
the ancient hiftory of this ifland, and indeed the 
authority of the fame hiilorian, teftify, C^rtif'^ 
mandua and Boadicea^ it is true, did not appear 
till the Britws had made ibme progrefs in civili- 
sation, and they feem rather to have been called 
forth by their uncommon (pirit and abilities, 
and by the aggravated injufticc and cruelty of 
the Romans, than by the cuftoms or circum- 

che other fex> who are frequently reduced to want and 
proftitution oa that account This evil (eipecially in cafe 
«f war) demands the interference of the legiflatnre* 

« Herod. 1. i. c. 173. » Tac. Ger. 45. 

ftances 
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ftmces of the times '• A modem travellorfound 
one of xheJmerUan nittions governed by a Quceii^ 
whom they treated with the greateft re^£L 
The fame author mentions other inftances^apong 
the Indian nations^ of hereditary honovirs con-^ 
ferred on fome of the female fex» for great and 
heroic aftions *. 

The preceding fa£U will furaifli w with a 
folution of fome moral phenomena^ whichi do 
not recoiled): to have feen fatisfaAorily accounted 
f^r. Chastity is doubtlefs a virtue highly 
cftimable and commendable— But why fliould 

« 

it be eflential to charadter in the one ftx, and not 
in the other ? I apprehend, this imaginary properly 
in the female fex, which is claimed by un^ 
civilized people, on the principles of a right by 
force and occupancy, will be found the ba&s of 
that abfolute and unreciprocal right and autho-> 
rity, which the hufband aflerts over the perlbn 
and afied^ions of the wife* The refined and 
rational part of mankind have a more porfed: 
idea of conjugal afiedtion^ founded on the mutu« 
ality and unity of love ; but with the <7ulgar^ 
the right of property is ftill the leading idea. 

* Tac. Ann. 1. xii. c. 36, 40. L 9(iv. c. 31, 35. Boa* 
dicea, indeed, in her aniniated orttion, tSkrta, thatths 
Sritons had formerly made war midar the CQndo^ of 
womeia. 

* Capt. Carver. 

When, 
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"When the female fex came to be confidered 
as an article of commerce, they became likcwifc 
an objed of plunder j and many of the petty 
wars among the ancient nations began from in- 
curfions, the intention of which was to carry oflr 
the women, - In the marriage ceremony of many 
nations, fomething like an appearance of force is 
made ufe of in carrying away the bride- 

. Polygamy is aneceffary confequence of this 
imaginary property. In the firft ftage of fociety> 
when the paffion of love is not violent, and the 
boarding principle is fcarcely awake, polygamy 
does not exift j but is eftabliihed in the fucceed- 
ing age, and is the confequence of the unbounded 
defirc of accumulating the means of happinefs. 
As parental avarice begun, fo probably parental 
love lirft diminifhed the flavery of the female fex, 
ill this, .as well as other inftances. Parents, who 
had a ftrong affeftion for their daughters, would 
carneftly'defire to fee them happily fituated 5 and, 
having fu£&cient wealth, perhaps beftowed them 
Xipon men of inferior condition, whom they 
could retain in fome degree of fubjeftion : or 
perhaps they might even make terms with weilthy 
hufbands. As polygamy is an unjuft and tyranni- 
cal monopoly, it poflibly might owe its defeat 
to the fpirit of liberty, which generally appears 
when men have made fome progrefs in civiliza- 
tion i 
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tion J but its total overthrow caji only be deduced 
from the preaching of the gofpeL 

Though the flavifh fubjeftion of the female 
fex commenced in barbarous ages, and though, 
as mankind advance in intelleftual refinement^ 
thofe diftinftions, which are founded only in cor- 
poral valour, are of lefs account, it is neither 
probable nor natural, that they fhould ever be 
totally abolifhed, Plato ', indeed, and other ad- 
vocates for the equality of the human race, have 
contended that the female lex ought to partici- 
pate wilhout diftinftion in all the employments 
of ours; that they ought to command armies, 
and fill the departments of the ftate. I am of 
opinion, however, that the good order of fociety 
is better preferved by afligning to each fex its 
proper fphere of aftion ; nor can I efteem the 
domeftic duties lefs important or honourable 
than the more aftive employments. 

Even in the regulation of families, ixy eflential 
to the order and tranquillity of human life does 
an unity of government appear, that a leading 
voice is with much propriety afligned to one of 
the parties. When a queftion concerns the 
common intereft, a degree of deference and refpeft 
fhould be paid to the fentiments of the huf- 

» De Rep. 

band % 
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band ; but this can never authorize that fpe-* 
cies of ufurpation^ which interferes with the 
peribnal happinefs of the wife. No law of God 
or man can warrant us to make a fellow creature 
unhappy* Of all tyraniSy the mod execrable, 
and the mod to be dreaded, is a domefiic tyrant • 
The public tyrant extends his cruelties only to 
his enemies, or to thoie, he happens to efteem 
fuch I the dcmejiic tyrant torments, with a malig* 
nancy peculiar to the human race, the gende 
and inofienfive creature^ who honours and adorei 
him, and whofe felicity is often dependant on hu 
finile. The fury of a Neroy or a Dtmitiat^ is of 
a momentary nature, and is generally fatisfied 
with the life of the objeft j but the petty Ajpu 
perpetuates his cruelty, puts the vidtim to a lin- 
gering death, and, like the vulture of PrometbmiSy 
renews his infernal tafk fr<Mn day to day. 

In the prcfent ftate of fbcicty, I lee no means 
by which the fair fex may reafonably hope to 
efcape the evils of dimeftic tyranny y but by ex- 
treme caution and forethought, in what hands 
they entruft the future happinefs of their lives. 
Without prcfuming to lay down a fyftem for 
their conduft, in a matter of fo much importance 
to themfelves, a little knowledge of character 
has fuggefted a few hints, which may be fervice- 
ahlc in preventing improper connexions, and 

which. 
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which, on ths^t account, a fenfe of duty will ndt 
allow me to fupprefs« 

If on any occafion the morals, as well as tem- 
per of the party, with whom a connexion is to 
be formed, ought to be regarded, it is when the 
whole of temporal enjoyment and fatisfadion is 
at ftake. No vulgar ipaxim has proved more 
detrimental to female happinefs, than, fbat a re^ 
formed rah makes the left of hujbands. In every 
inftance that has fallen within my obfervation, the 
dired contrary has happened. For, in the firft 
place, if the maxim were true, it is far from 
certain that matrimony wiU produce a reform. 
The vanity of an enamoured female may flatter 
her, that her amiable qualities will efFeft a re- 
formation ; but experience tells us, that the 
reformation muft go deeper than that which is 
only the momentary efFcft of an impetuous 
paffion J it muft extend to the moral principle, 
to the whole mode of thinking. A rake is but 
another term for a fenfualifty which in itfelf im- 
plies thequality/^^/^i he has oeen accuftomed to 
facrifice the beft interefts of others to his perfon- 
al gratification s and there are more ways than 
one of trifling with the happinefs of a fellow 
creature. Further, the libertine has acquired a 
de/picable opinion of the f ex ^ from convcrfing onljr 
with the depraved part of it : and we know that 

matrimonial 
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matrimonial tyranny ufually originates from a 
contemptible opinion of the female fex. I^aftly, 
in marrying a rake, there are many chances to 
one, that a woman marries a drunkard i and 
drunkermefs is perhaps the only vice, that is never 
to be reformed, I might add, that without feme 
notion of religion, morality has but an uncer- 
tain baGs — and what rake would be thought to 
entertain any refpeft for religion ! 

I would not have the ladies fall into the oppo- 
fite extreme, and to avoid a profligate take up 
with a bigot. Religious enthufiafm has a na- 
tural tendency to four the temper : and the fana--^ 
tic derives his morality not from the mild and 
equitable precepts of the gofpel, but from the 
rigid and tyrannical inftitutions of the Jews. 

Some caution will be requifite alfo, in engag- 
ing with a man, whofe fituation obliges him to 
be much converfant with the vicious or uncul- 
tivated part of mankind; or whofe frofeffion 
inures him to high notions of difcipline and im- 
plicit obedience. 

Cbeerfulnejs is doubtlefs an excellent quality 
in a hufband \ but that unmeaning levity y which ii 
ever on the laugh ^ is more frequently the eflPeft of 
folly or affeftation, than of real good temper. It is 
feldom that fuch a man condefcends to entertain 
his wife at home in this manner \ his jefts arc 

referved 
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referved for his companions without doors; ^ 
part of his fatirc indeed may happen to be ex- 
pended within. 

I faid^ it did not appear eflential to the hap- 
pincfs and good order of fociety, that all offices 
and employments fhould be in common to the 
fexes: but this is no argument that abfblute 
ignorance fhould be encouraged in either* If 
women are not to be leaders of armies, or de- 
claimers in a fenate, they are at leaft moral agents^ 
and have a part to perform on the open theatre of 
life, as rational creatures. There is no pofitive 
neceflity that learning fhould oiake ped^ts ^f 
all who poffefs it. Pedantry is generally t..e 
concomitant of little and fuperficial attainments, 
not of found and ufeful knowledge. If learned 
women are fometimes juflly accufed of pedantry 
and pride, it arifes merely from the rarity of the 
circumflance, and from feeling themfclves fb 
much elevated in that circle, in which they arc 
compelled to move : but if there were more ladies 
pofTefTed of knowledge, I arti convinced there 
would be fewer accufed of pedantry. One of 
the firfl moral writers of the age obferves, that 
it is the little policy of weak^ wicked^ and dejigning 
meny to depreciate the female fitXj^ 40td to reprefcMt 
them as incapable of real virtue and f olid excellence. 
It is eafy^ adds he, to fee their fa^c. Even authors. 

M tf 
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ef great name ammg the frojligate have endeavoured 
to confirm the degradation of female dignity *. 

There is fcarcely^any argument in favour of 
the liberd education of our fex^ that will not 
with equal or fuperior force apply to the other, 
A good education will often enable them to avoids 
and always to bear, the inconveniences of domef^- 
tic life.. It will render them objefts defirable to 
men of fenfe, who at leaft promife more of do^ 
meftic happinefs, in a union with them, than the 
ignorant and the vulgar, It will enable them to 
be nice and accurate in their choice both of books 
and companions. It will make them better ad- 
vifers, better mothers, better members of fociety. 
It will remove the neceflity of reforting to tri- 
fling, perhaps criminal amufements, to pafs off 
time : nor is this an objeft of light concern ; 
fince I cannot help thinking that much of the 
profligacy of the age may be attributed to the 
|iegle6t of female edu(:ation, 

" But every woman ought not to have a refin^ 
cd education." — Neither ought every man. But 
what poflible reafon can be alledged againft 
women in the higher ranks of life employing 
f heir time and their fortunes as becomes thinking 
^ejngs ? I own, I wifh to fee feminaries erefted 

? Knox on Liberal Edu(ration, 
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for 'Cvw the learned edycation of females. If 
our modcrfl femate boarding-ftiiools are defenr- 
edly obje<9:$ of cenfure, as theatres of vice and 
folly J it i^, becaufc nothing but frivolous, vain, 
or pernicious accomplilhnr^nts are taught, there. 

It may be faid, ^^ diat literary .purfuits will 
intrude too much upon the domeftic duties, and 
the care of their families^** — But are thefe jreally 
made the objefts of female education ? Do not 
the fliewy and trifling accomplifliments ufurp 
the whole attention of their early years ? MufiCy 
whether nature have given them a fpark of taftp 
for it or not — and though they feldom afterwards 
make the lead ufe of it, even to divert an idle 
hour, which is the only end it can anfwer — is 
never omitted ; but to acquaint them with the 
hijiory of their ownjpecies^ the nature and grounds 
'Ofthe Jocial duties, of the beautiful, the ufeful, the 
iecomiiig of morals,' \% not efteemed of the leaft 
importance. The years, which are often fpent 
in the frippery and ufelcfs parts of needle-work, 
would ferve to acquaint them with the hijiory of 
nature, which would be of infinite fervice in 
purifying their minds from vulgar and fuperjii^ 
tious prejudices. Great pains and expence are be- 
ftowed to teach them to prattle a little bad 
French. Their minds are contaminated, and their 
tafte is perverted, by the flippant nonfenfe of 
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fuperficial foreigners i while the dignity of ien- 
timent and iblid fcience of their own writers pafs 
totally unheeded.— In a word, let every thing 
that is ujeful be taught; let every branch of 
modem education that is not ujeful be laid afide ; 
and I have not a doubt but the whole fyftem, 
and every part of it, muft undei^ an entire 
revolution. 
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Nefw l%iOfy e/G&vemment, Asjkfpmrttd iyfimi late Wriiersm 
"■^Faljk.'— Principles of Go^emmenU''^DiviJhu int» t*w§ 
capital Branches. ^^Refiraints and Regulations neceffary fir 
the Support of popular Liberty ^"^Dependance of the Supreme 
Power.'^^Eftablified Laws^^^Juridical Authority improper 
for large Bodies of Men^^^Accountahlenefs of Government $ 
eatd the ^ftion dehhted. Whether the Appointment of Mi^ 
nifters flyould reft in the Sovereigns Or in the Lepftative 
Body f — Freedom of Speech and of the Prefs^^Refiftance to 
the Legiflatwrei-^A new DiftinSion in Forms of Govern'- 
ment% 

WERE the authorities in favour of the 
antiquity and prevalency of tyrannical 
governments more numerous and more refpeft- 
able than they are, they would not be fufficient 
to prove, that delpotifm is the form of govern- 
ment moft natural to man. The fpeculative 
politicians of the laft century amufed and mifled 
their difciplcs by the intricate fophiftry of the 
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fafrlarchatjcbvme: andrrcn fincc the defeat oC 
that grand political hcrefy, the enemies of liberty 
have npt been wanting' in iliduftry, nor quite 
unfuccefsful in their attempts, to perplex with 
^metaphyfical ftibtfety the common fenfe of man- 
kind. We are now gravely affured, that there 
exijis in man an injinffive appetite for monarchical 
government * ; and thaty under whatever govern- 
ment men happen to he horny they are bound in duty 
to continue JubjeSt to it*. 

Thefe ingenious hypothefes (for I cannot af- 
.low them any higher appellation) will as little 
ferve the purpofcs of de%>otifm as the former. 
If any tiling in htiman nature be infiinain;^y the 
principle oi Jelf^prejeroshon is foj if, thwcfore, 

* The authors of this fyftem night as well write books 
to prove* that men have an mftia^ve appetite Ux Imming 
to dance \ and the very fame train of rleaibning will ferve to 
fupport the latter propofition. For inftance, it might be 
proved* that men have by nature faculties and capacities for 
this exercife; that it is both piofiiable an^ pleafant; and 
has been at leaft as general as Monarchical Government. 

* I da not know any principle in the law of nature* on 
which to ground that tyrannical daim of property, which 
princes and ftates pretend in thofe* who happen to be born 
within a certain diftrlft. Every man appears, by the law 
of nature, to have a right to transfer his allegiance, as well 
as to tranfport hiis perfon. The only neceflary reflraint is> 
that he (hall conform to the laws o£ that country where he. 
happens to be refident. 

the 
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the majority bf any people be convinced, that 
their fafety and happinefs would be better pro- 
vided for under one form of government than 
another, they certainly have a right to adopt 
that form. 

From this affcrtion, however, it does not fbl- • 
low, that there are no certain principles in na- 
ture, from which a true tbtory of government may 
be deduced ; it does not follow, that the caprice 
or prejudices only of a people are to be con- 
fulted. There is a point of perfcAion in all 
human arts i on this fide, or beyond it, lie the 
regions of error -, and it is only to be difcovered 
by experience, and a careful inveftigation of na^ 
ture and truth. 

In the fcience x)f politics, as well as In all 
other fciences, fpeculative men have unremit- 
tingly laboured to deftroy that fimplicity, which 
nature and reafon point out as neareft to perfec- 
tion i and io over-cafefuUy providing againft 
the defpotifm of one man, human ingenuity has - 
often conftrufted a government fo very complex, 
that it is only to be condufted on principles to 
the full as arbitrary as the genuine maxims of 
tyranny. In many modern republics^ it is evi? 
dent, that the complex mechanifm of feveral dif-t 
fercnt councils only ferves to conceal that def-t 
potifm, which is the main-fpring of the whole. 
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If men could impartially confidcr the nature and 
ends of government, without bendiiig their whole 
attention to any one of its abules, undoubtedly 
the true principles of that fcience would more 
eafily be difcemed. 

The general defign of government being the 
bappinefs of the people^ its immediate objefts are, 
I ft, The defence of the ftatCy as a whole y againji 
external evils and attacks i and, adly, Its in- 
ternal and dofneftic regulation, as compofed of in- 
dividuals y in rejpe^ of their conduSl towards each 
§tber : and thefe conftitute the two different de- 
partments of government, which, for the fake of 
diftindtion, I Ihall call political and civil, 
though I do not know that I am quite corred in 
the ufe of thofe words. 

The political concerns of a ftate might, with- 
out controul, be committed to the management 
of one, or of a few wife and well-informed per- 
fons, their own intercft being fo nearly con- 
ne£bed with that of the ftate' ; were it not, that it 
would be alfo neceflary to entruft them with 

fuch a (hare of power, as might enable them 

• 

' By the wifdom of the raler> the people are prote£ted> 
and the ruler himfelf is a partaker in the common profpe- 
rity : as the pilot who direAs the ihip, in faving others, 
provides for his own iafety; and the teacher of exercifes 
cxercifes hiinfelf.<^Ariil. de Rep. 1, iii. c. 6* 
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fqcciefsfuUy to invade the rights of their fellow- 
citizens. The difcordant opinions of a miilti- 
tude interrupt and delay political bufinels ; nor 
is a popular aflembly competent to judge of the 
nice, and almoft imperceptible relations, by 
which political events are connefted. The ftate^ 
as a whole, is properly reprefented by a fingle 
perfon. The neceflity alfo of fecrecy and dif- 
patch, renders it expedient that the . political 
concerns of a ftate fliould be entrufted in few 
hands \ 

The cafe is widely different in what regards 
the civil or domeftic regulation of the fta^te. Of 
the common principles of equity and juftice the 
people are always qualified to judge. In thefc 
too every individual is more immediately intc- 
refted; and on the effeds of laws none can ib 
properly decide, as thofe for whom, and in re- 
fpedt of whom> they are cnafted. The only 
effedbual bar to oppreffion, therefore, is, that, in 
the enaliing of lawsy they he deliberated upm by 
Jucb a number of different ranks y that the general 

' The Long Parliament was under the neceffity of en* 
trufting a fele^b council with the whole condu6l of political 
affairs. Indeed it appears that thefe affairs were chiefly 
tranfadled by a fingle peribn. Sir Henry Vane.— Macaulay's 
Hift. of England, vols. v. and vi. 
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JiHiimeHts of the nation concerning them may le 
froferhf colleSed. 

In cxtcnfive empires, it is found convenient 
to contraft the legijlative body i and, inftead of 
convening the people in general, to feleft a 
competent number, Befides the inconvenience. 
to individuals, if all were to attend the bufineft 
of legiflation, the difficulty of coUedting the 
fufirages, and the compaftnefs and activity of 
a feleft body of men in comparifon with an un- 
wieldy multitude, are additional reafons in fa- 
vour of this arrangement. Provided the abfo- 
lute nomination of the reprefentative body be not 
in the Sovereign (which would be contradictory 
to the firft principles of this theory) j or in a 
fadion (which might on fome occafions be the 
means of fubverting the government) ; I do not 
apprdiend the mode of elecEtion to be of material 
importance. The truth is, however the elec- 
tions be conduced, both the eleftors and the 
elected will be liable to corruption. In thofe 
inftances which our own experience furnifhes, 
in thofe places where the eleftions are moft 
popular, we do not find cither conftitueiits or 
reprefentatives poffefled of fuperior wifdom or 
fuperior virtue. * 

The adminifiration of the laws, and the diftri- 
1 bution of juftice, might, it is true, be placed in 

JO different 
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different hands from thofe, which condiK^: the 
folitical concerns of the ftate, But> belides that 
in a few inftances the civil and political affairs 
appear to be connefted, fuch an" arrangement 
would be raifing up two powerful parties in the 
ftate, whole contention might prove fbmetimes 
fatal, and would be always prejudicial* The 
unity of government is more completely prcfcnr** 
ed, by afligning to the fame perfbn the whole of 
the executive power^ civil as well as political^ 
wi^ the right of appointing the inferior officers* 
This addition of power adds greatly to the ipkn-* 
dour of the fupreme authority^ creates a greater 
dependance in the people, and will admit of 
fuch limitations as effe&ually preclude all ap-- 
prehenfions of danger. 

Such appears to be the true foundation and 
Theory of Government. The authority^ indeed^ 
which is thus committed to the fupreme and 
aftive power of the flate, may appear at firft 
enormous ;, but the principles, which have been 
already ftated, of themfelves fuggefl certain falo* 
tary reftraints and limitatiohs, by which, with- 
out impeding the courfe of juftice, or endanger^ 
ing the flate, the peace and fafety of the fubjeft 
are fufficiently provided for, and the exceffes of 
po^er effc&ually controuled, 

I. In 
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I. In the preceding fchcme of governments 
the convenience and good order of the ftate arc 
confulted, in committing to the hands of one or 
a few perlbns the direftion of the public affairs ; 
and the only fecurity, which the people have for 
the unmolefted enjoyment of domcftic happincfs 
and freedom, is the privilege of being governed 
by Taws, which are enafted by themfelves, or by 
pcrfbns chofen from among themfelves, and 
equally interefted in the prefervation of their 
rights and liberties. Since, however, it can nei- 
ther be neceffary nor convenient, that a popular 
legiflative aflembly flxould continue to fit with- 
out intermiflion, fome particular authority will 
be neceffary, occafionally to fufpend its delibera- 
tions, to convene the members, in faft, to regu- 
late in general its operations j and, to preferve 
the unity of government, this privilege may be * 
placed in the hands of thtfupreme execuiive power. 
The point therefore of moft importance to po- 
pular liberty, is to prevent the executive power 
ufurping the legiflative authority j a neceffary 
ftep to which would be, omitting to convene 
the legiflative aflembly. If the executive power 
be dependant for fubfiftence on the legiflative, 
the neceflity of affembling it will be fufficiently 
obvious ; nor does the latter in this refpeft affume 
more than its proper fundions, confiflently with 

i the 
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the theory of this Eflay, To make a law for 
Uvyinga tax en tbepublicy is as much a branch of 
legiflative authority, as the enadking of any ordi- 
nance or l^tutc whatever j and this is, in reality, 
the Ible advantage derived by the people of 
England from that controul over the revenue, 
which is poflefled by the reprefentative aflembly : 
not that the public burthens are lefs, or the pub- 
lic trcafure in general better applied, in free than 
in dcfporic governments. 

II. Immediately connefted with this principle, 
and equally the refult of the theory which I 
have aflerted, is the important maxim, that 
no power can aEt independent of eftahlifhed laws. 
Indeed, I know no better definition of a ty- 
ranny, than that it is a government according 
to will, in oppofition to a government according 
to law \ When Tlato reprefents mankind, in 
his golden age, to have been governed by fupe- 
rior beings upon earth*, it is eafy, from the 
tenour of his writings, to difcern the allegory ; 
and to underftand, that, by the government of 
the Gods, is meant a government according to 
the immutable principles of equity and truth. It 
is the maxim of the Platonic fchool, that juftice 
is no other than moral truth \ all truth is derived 

' Arift. d^ Mor. 1. V. €• lo. * J)e Leg. I. ii. 
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from God I and therefore a people i:> goveroed 
may be accounted under the imniediate govern- 
ment of the Supreme Being. 

It may at firft fight appear favourable to civil 
liberty, to entruft great bodies of men with 
juridical authority ; but, in reality, nothing can 
be more fubverfive of the rights of individuals. 
When the ignominy of an unrighteous decree 
is extenfively diifufed, a partnerihip in wicked- 
nefs diminifhes the fear of cenfurc and reproach. 
Individuals have a charaAer to lofe ; and where 
the jiidges, in any caufe, are not numerous, and 
the proceedings public, it is almofl: impoffible to 
be unjuil. 

Juridical authority being exercifed by the 
whole body of the people united, was the great 
blemifh of the AtbeniaH and the Roman govern- 
ments, and may juftly be accounted among the 
principal caufes of their corruption and ruin. 

III. Let it be remembered, that, according to 
the theory which is now advanced, the fupreme 
authority is confidered as a trufl, and not as a right. 
Every truft implies accountablenefs : but an ap- 
peal to the whole body of the people would, in 
this cafe, be attended with the fame inconveni- 
ences as in the bufinefs of legiflation. To avoid 
the danger and abfurdity of two diflinft repre- 
ientative bodies, it is fafeft to affign this con- 

trouling 
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trouling powfcr to that body, which is aflembled 
for the purpofc of making laws; and this, in 
' fomc meafure, counterbalances the extraordi* 
nary privileges which we have already conceded 
to the executive authority. 

It is however of ufe, that the perfon of the 
fupreme Magiftrate fliould be efteemed in fome 
meafure facred : and the complex bufinefs of the 
ftate requiring many inferior inftruments in 
the tranfadion of affairs, the wifdom of the 
Englifh conftitution has confined the profecution 
to the particular department where the guilt 
really exifts ; that is, to whatever fervant of the 
Crown has been engaged in the criminal tranf- 
aftion : and there can be no injuftice in fuch a 
meafure 5 fince, in a free ftate, no man can be 
compelled to ferve in any emplo)rment againft 
his own conviftion *. 

A queftion has been lately agitated in this 
country. Whether the executive power ought to 
(onfult the legiflative in the appointment of the infe^ 

■ Thefe, and the danger of frequent fedition and anar* 
chy, appear to be the true reafons why the /er<vants of the 
Crown only are punilhed for ill adminiflration. The mifer* 
able quibbles of. lawyers, concerning the maxim, tJbat the 
King can do no wrongs arp utterly unworthy the notice of 
j^n^ rational perfon^ 

rior 
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rior officers ? If the theory maintained in this 
Eflky be true, to withdraw the prerogative of ap- 
pointing its own officers from the Crown, would 
be to confound the two great branches of govern- 
ment, which ought to be kept diftinft; or rather, it 
would render one of them a mere pageant, with- 
out efficiency, without refponfibility. In another 
view, if the miniftry were to be appointed by 
any other than the Crown, it would deftroy that 
union, which ought to prevail in all political 
tranfa6tions ; would annihilate that confidence, 
which the Prince ought to have in his officers i 
and would produce much confufion in the con- 
dufl: of public affairs. It is therefore fafer 
for the rcprefentatives of the people to remain 
contented with their legal province, of calling 

to account for their mifcondu6t the fervants 

« 

of the Crown, than to contend for the a6tual ap- 
pointment of them. 

IV. After all, in ftates, where the whole body 
of the people is not confulted in the enafting of 
laws, it is neceflary that a certain controuling or 
ccnforial power fhould refide with the people at 
large ; and connefted with this, is the right of 
canvaffing, and converfing freely upon public 
affairs. It is plain, that grievances can never 

be 
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. be fo thoroughly known or remedied, neither can 
improvements be fo frequently fuggefted in the 
jurilprudence of a nation, where the liberty of 
ipeech and the liberty of the prefs are denied to 
the people. The fear of cenfure, both in public 
and private life, is one of the moft powerful guar- 
dians of virtue. 

We have a convincing proof in this nation, 
that very little evil can poflibly attend this popu- 
lar conceffion. There is certainly lefs tendency 
to fedition, lefs real violence, I might almoft fay, 
lefs real aftivity with relped to political concerns, 
in the people o{ England y than in any other peo- 
ple; and this (p^adoxical as it may feem) is 
in a. great meafure the refult of that unboynded 
liberty, which they pofTefs of inveftigating, and 
converfing upon all public concerns. Their 
2cal waftes itfelf in words j their defires are fuffi- 
ciently gratified by the excurfions of the imagi- ' 
nation i they fight ideal battles, and efFed ideal 
revolutions. The fame caufe produces change- 
ablenefs and difcordancy in their opinions. They 
are neither cordially united to the efFefting of 
any purpofe, nor are they fteady in it, as they 
certainly would be, if the feverity of govern- 
ment obliged them td be more fecret in their 

N tranfaftions. 
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tranfaAioxis \ The prefs toOj it muft he re^ 
memberedj is open to both parties ; md, is lite- 
rary men are generally neceflitous, the balance in 
point of ingenuity and eloquence is, for die moft 
part, on the (ide of the Court. The mimfterial 
writers, if they do not convince, often n)oderate 
the rage of party. Indeed there are numbers, 
who, like the man in the play, are of the opinion 
they heard laft. 

I may add, that the habit of conildering, and 
of fcrutinizing political matters, induces many 
to the cool and temperate rdblution of hearing 
both parties ; and the objeft is frequently re- 
moved, or the heat of faction abated, before 
they have time to form a determination. Thus, 
the very circumftance, v^ich weak Princes have 
always been inclined to Coniider as moft fatal 
to their power, is to the Kings o( England che 
bdl pledge of peace and fecurity. 

Upon the plea, that a delegated legiflature 
reprefents in all refpefts, and Hands in the place 
of the people, the right of resistance to an 
ordinance of Parliament is denied. But upon 

' A whifper may fly as quick, and be as pernicious, as 
a pamphlet. Nay, it will be more pernicious, where men 
are not ^ccuftomed to think freely, or diftinguifh betwixt 
truth and falfehood. Hume's Eiiays, vol. i. £0*. 2< 
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the principle, that alljpvereign and kgiflative au-- 
tbority whatever, is a delegation from the people, 
and only to he exercifedfor their good ', there can- 
not be a doubt cqncerning the right of rejiftance. 
It is a right, however, that no good man will 
'«ver wifh to fee exerted ; and, happily for this 
country, the conftitution has been fo long eftab- 
lilhed on the moft equitable principles, that the 
occafions are very few on which refiftance can 
be lawful. Nothing lefs than an alteration of 
the ejiablijhed conftitution can be a fufficient ground 
of refiftance to the legiflature of thefe kingdoms : 
and, further, it muft be clearly afcertaihed, 
that thie alteration is againft the confent of the 
majority of the people. If, in this cafe, redrefs on 
peaceable application be denied, refiftance is cer- 
tainly juftilfiable. 

If, on fo trite a fubjeft, I have been able to 
advance but a little new, it will be a fufficient 
apology for obtruding myfelf upon the public 

• - * 

' Ut enim tutela> iic procuratio Reipublicse^ ad utilita^ 
tern eorum qui commifli Aint^ non ad eorum> quibas com- 
miifa, gerenda eft. Cic de OE Purfaant to the maxim^ 
that the Parliament ought to be a perfeS repre/entation of the 
people,' is (tipported by fome Whig writers, would not refiji^ 
ance io aTarliament, conftituted on the principles of equad 
reprefentation> be unlawful ? and yet even fnch a ParliA>- 
nent might incroach upoi) the liberties of the people. 

N 2 afte^ 
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after fo many diftinguiflied writers on the fcicnce 
of politics. The topics of this eflay have indeed 
been frequently infifted on before 5 but though 
certain principles of government have been fo 
long approved by experience, I have not feeii 
the reafons of them minutely inveftigated- That 
nations in fo rude a ftate as our Northern ancef- 
tors fhould havfc adopted a fj^em of govern- 
ment, which after-ages have found fo wife and 
expedient, has hitherto beei> accounted an inex- 
plicable phenomenon. From the preceding 
theory, the reader will probably perceive, that 
the form of government, which they made choice 
of, was the fimplc diftate of nattn-e and reafon — 
common fenfe drew the outline, ^d after-occa- 
fions fuggefted liicceflive improvements. 

Whatever government has any mixture of 
freedom in its conftitution, that is, every lawful 
government ', muft, in a great meafure, be formed 
upon this model. I fliall therefore venture to 
deviate a little frgm the diftinftions in the forms 
of government adopted by Ariftotle zndMontef" 
quieu, and Ihall clafs all free governments under 
two heads, viz. Monarchies, orthofe govern- 

•^«» tvyxf^HiVht v^«u zmra to «vAtf( ^aim * trai h to ^^^sri^off 

•^V9 «i^ATiM/>. Arift. de Rep. ). iii. c* 6. 

ments^ 
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mcnts, where the whole executive power is com- 
mitted to cne perfon $ and Republics^ or thofe 
governments, where the feveral bwnches of 
the executive government are (nominally at 
leaft) preferved diftind> and committed to 
feveral hands. Monarchies may be eleffive or ^ 
bereditaty $ the adminiftration of Republics 
may alfo be eleSive or hereditary: the latter 
is what, in modern language, is ufually cdled 
Arijiocracf* 
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ESSAY X. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF THE REPUB- 
LICAN FORM OF GOVERNMENT 
COMPARED WITH THOSE OF MO- 
NARCHY. 



CONTENTS. 

Generai'^Fitw tftbi Arguments infa<vour of Republics, ^^Art 
gftmi0s mt the oppvfite Side.^^Re^ienv of the Democratical 
States vf Antiquity ^^^Atbens^'^Lacedeeaon.^^Rome* 

fjL LIVELY fenfe of the natural equality of 
XIl mankind, a high opinion of the dignity 
and excellence of huijian nature, and a violent 
refentment of the injuries to which whole na- 
tions have been expofed by the abufes of Afo- 
narcfyj will naturally diipofe the feeling, and the' 
generous mind to feek in (peculation a form xd 
government, which fecms to promife a lefs odious' 
monopoly of power ; while men of cooler and 
more phlegmatic minds are generally inclined to 
entertain a lefs favourable opinion of the virtue 
and wifdom of mankind, aitid from the records- 
of antiquity deduce what they call experimental 
proofs, in objection to the vifionary ichemes of' 
philofophic benevolence* 

N 4 The 
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The advocates of the Republican fchcmc reft 
the principal of their arguments on the abfurdity 
of a government, founded folely on the unmean- 
ing diftindions of mceftry and birth. To govern 
well, they obferve, demands the mod exalted 
faculties, and the molt extended knowledge^ of 
any human art : but Kings are not feleded for 
their abilities or their virtue; the fupreme au- 
thority defcends like ^uiy conimon inheritance, 
and the next heir feizes upon the vacant office, 
however ill qualified for the difcharge ' of its 
duties. On the contrary, though it cannot be 
denied that Republics are Ibmetimes arbitrarily 
conduced, they are always condufbed with abi- 
lity at kaft ; and who would not prefer the do- 
mination of z Pericles ^ a Sc^o^ or even ofaSylla, 
to that of a James or a Caligula? 

The morals of a nation under the RepuiHcan 
form id government, they aflert, are more 9tnSt 
and fevcre than under that of Monarchy. In the 
latter government, the people are liable to be 
corrupted by the example of their fuperiors, and 
the Kings themfelves are without thofe r^raints, 
which ferve to keep in order the paffions of 
Qthor men« The hereditary Monarch (whofe 
ediication is generally imperfeft, if not adually 
vicious) too often &nciet himfelf above the ccn- 
furc of the public ; whereas the principal perfons 

.in 
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in a Republic will be inclined 'to adopt a decency 
and fobHcty of manners. If but to humour and 
deceive the multitude. 

A government that' invites every individual, 
according to his abilities, to the firft employments 
of the ftate, certdnly promotes emulation, and 
that emulation is the parent of improvement and 
virtue. Science, therefore, and particularly po- 
Utical (which is intimately connefted with moral 
icience) will probably be more generally dif- 
fufed in republican, than in monarchical ftates* 
Pericles, in his funeral oration, boafts of his 
countrymen, that even tbofe were no inferior flat ej^ 
men, who laboured with their hoHds \ 

Notwithftanding fome exceptions, the genius 
of a Republic feems more favourable to peace 
than that of a Monarchy. There is a certain 
degree.of fubordination in warlike communities, 
inconfiftent with the republican fpirit. On fc- 
crecy and expedition depends the fuccefs of moft 
military enterprizesi whereas the counfels of 
democratical ftates are neceffarily tardy. Wars 
arc too frequendy engaged in, merely througl^ 
the folly or caprice of a Monarch j and the moft 
obftinate and pernicious wars are thofe, which 
are occafioned by an ambiguity of title, or a 
conteft for the right of &ipceffion. 

« Thuc, 1. U, 

The 
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The pofitionj that the adminifltation of 
Republics is more frug^ than that of Mo- 
narchies may, I think, juftly be queflicMied. The 
fadion, intrigue, and cc^nfequendy the bribfty, 
prevalent in popular ftates, may occafion as laviflr 
«i expenditure of the public treafure by thofe in 
power, as the trappings af royalty* 

The arguments on the other fide are chiefly 
levelled againft the pra&icability of the demor 
cratical fyftem. It may, ind^dj fay the friends 
of limited Monarchy, ferve to amufe a^poeticat 
imagination, like that of Plata^ to proje£b a 
fyftem for the public injiitutim^ of jmth^ and far 
the gradual acceffion of the mofi ft^oriiy to the 
offices of the ftate ; but by whom are thefe ordi- 
nances to be carried into execution ? On whom 
fhall we depend for the due obfervance of them ? 
If the fucceffion is to be preferved by the Ma- 
giftrates electing one another, is there not danger 
that the partialities of kindred and of friendfhip 
will interfere with the public good ? If the giddy 
and impatient multitude are to be the Ible guar- 
dians of the laws, is there any reafon, from paft 
experience, to hope for wifdom, virtue, arid dif* 
intercftednefs, in their determinations ' ? Na- 

* The Fox Pofuli has been, fomewhat hyperbolically, 

filled Vox Dei, — Certainly, if the multitude be a- God; it 

is of that clafs of wooden • divinities which the inipired 

viTiter dcfcribes ; eyes have ibey, hut they fee not, &c. 
» «. • 
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tipna} viitue i$ feldom any thing more than a 
blaze of palfion, a monientary enthufiafin. The 
heroic virtue, of Greece furvived the battles of 
Morathon and Tlatea but a fhort time ; and the 
plunder of conquered provinces was a more 
powerful motive with the Rman wolves, than 
national glory. However abfurd, therefore, the 
idea of hereditary fucceflion, we fhall be reduced 
to thati or, what is equally abfurd, a fucceffion 
by feniority, if we would avoid the felfifli in- 
trigues of ariftocratical ambition, or the violence 
and injuftice of anarchy and popular tumult. 

Though in a multitude of counfellors there 
may be fefety, there can be little advantage in a 
multitude of governors. In a Monarchy, there 
will be a uniformity in the execution of the 
laws: in a Republic, different conftrudtions of 
the laws, and different modes of adminilbation, 
as fuits the ambition, the jealoufy, or the caprice 
of thofe, who are cntrufted with the feveral 
branches of the executive power. They will. 
be frequently induced to ^oppofe and interrupt 
each other. There will be frequently difcor- 
dant, and generally wavering and tardy coun* 
fels. 

When the whole executive authority is committed 
to one man, whofe exiftence, in a manner, depends 

upon that of the ftate, and to whom the inferior 

» 

officers 
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officers are accountable, the intercfts of the ftate 
will be Icfs liable to be facrificed to the interells 
of individuals, and undermined by bribery from 
a neighbouring power. The King muft be weak 
and depraved beyond any common pitch, who 
will fell his peculiar privileges, and even his own 
perfbnal fecurity. If an inferior officer be bribed, 
or prove difobedient, if fuch a one indeed be 
only lufpefted, he may foon be removed, and 
all the mifchief he can do cannot poffibly tend 
to the fubverfion of the empire : but bribe one 
of the leading men of a republic, and the whole 
ftate is thrown into confufion ; he may at leaft 
impede all their undert^ings ; and by procrafti- 
nation, if no other way, efFe6tuate their ruin. 

A King is not only more intereftcd in the wel- 
fare of a ftate, but he has fewer interefts of his 
own to interfere with it, than any private citizen 
of a republic '. Virtue or glory alone can en- 
gage the latter in the public fervice j an imme- 
diate intereft may unite with virtue in the former. 



■ The ncgle£l of a common intereft is proverbial ; nor did 
tliis inconvenience efcape the penetration of Ariftotle. 

Bxira ya^ s^s/AsAsia^ rvy^avu to irXfiroir xoiyov • rvt y»^ i^o» 

Arift. De Rep. 1. ii. c. 3. Melancholy examples of this truth 
nay be feen in the Olynthian orations of Demofthenei* 
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or fometiir^s aft for the good of the ftate with- 
out virtue* 

A King, if he aft wrong, has only venal fup- 
port ; but men felefted from aniong the people 
to govern the reft, muft of courfe have ftrong fup- 
port from family^conneftions, alliances, and a train 
of clients : and thefe they will have in addition to 
all the advantages of a Monarch. Now, if the 
perfons, fo entrufted, fhould happen to be united, 
as were the Decemviri Ht Rome, they will be able 
to retain the people in more abjeft fubjeftion 
than any fingle Sovereign ; if (which is more 
likely, and indeed has been the cafe in almoft 
every democracy that we read of) thefe minifters 
of the commonwealth fhould be devoted to fome 
one man, he will, fupported by them, rule the 
ftate with a more abfolute authority than any 
Monarch, who is under the ftrift limitation of 
' laws, and the jealous obfervation of a popular 
legiflature. On the other hand, fhould the po- 
pular men of a republic not be united, the con- 
fequences are ftrife, enmity, betraying the public 
truft, at leaft negleft of 'the public bufmefs, and, 
not feldom, civil war. 

A King is always, in a great meafure, removed 
from a direft intercourfe with the people j which, 
however it may affift him in preferving an empty 
dignity, affords «o real acceffion of power. He 

cannot 
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cannot perfonally ingratiate himfelf with the 
multitude (that eafy inftnimcnt in, the hands of 
the plaufible and crafty). The majority of a 
nmoti too are always fuipicious ,of a Monarch, 
and jealous of encroachments by him. Popular 
liberty will, therefore, not be fo eafily invaded, 
as when a favourite of the public, whole views 
' they feldom penetrate till it be too late, is at the 
head of affairs. 

If it be faid, that the danger of falling into the 
power of any one man is removed by the frequency 
of ele6tions in a republic j the friends df monar- 
chy may reply, that abundant experience con- 
vinces us, when an adroit perfon has once Ac- 
quired authority, that he cannot eafily be de- 
prived of it J and, whoever be the nominal ruler, 
fuch a perfon will be, in reality, the animating 
fpirit of the whole republic. In vain do we look 
for an example of the pure, equal, democratic 
form of government. Thofe which in the ancient 
world were called republics, were little elfe than 
ikSiive monarchies y in which one tyrant fucceeded 
to another. Atbensy from the battle of Mara^ 
ibotty was governed by a feries of artful and in- 
triguing men, who poffeffed themfelves, from 
time to time, of the whole power of the ftate. 
Tbucydides afferts, in direft terms, that Athensy 
under Pericles y was a perfeSl monarchy i and that 
& thofe 
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diofe who foceeedcd him in the government, 
being more on an equality, ruined the ftate by 
contention '. From the days of Scipio^ we may 
count a fucceflion of tyrants in the Roman re- 
public ; and if there was an interregnum, it wai 
a fcene of violence and bloodfhed % until fome 
one, more powerful than the reft, obtained the 
fupreme authority. 

The purity of republican manners may be 
juftly queftioned on the evidence of fadts. Xeno-- 
pbon affirms, that the morals of the Atbmans 
were debauched by the form of their govern- 
ment, which gave confequence and power to 
thofe, whofe poverty and licentioufnefs were cer- 
tain to abufe them '. The populace of Reme 
were indolent, venal, and licentious to the lad: 
degree, and derived no fupport from their own 
induftry, but depended wholly on the bribes of 
candidates at the popular eledions, and the oc- 
cafional donations from the public granaries. 

No perfon, indeed, can be a competent judge 
of the inconveniencies of the republican form, 
unlefs he be converfant in the writings of thoie 
public charafters, who lived under the popular 

■ Thuc. \. ii. 

* $ee the tnily i^iilofephical refleftions of Tadtns, Hift. 
L ii* c 38. 
' De Rep. Athen. c. i. £ 15. 

ftates 
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ftates of antiquity. The ftates of Greece had 
the trueft notions of a republican government, 
according to nature. Every city had its pe- 
culiar policy, and the union was merely foederal. 
—This is really what government ought to be, 
and what it probably would be, ' if men were 
perfeft, and there were no fuch thing as war. 
But experience foon taught them how eafily fuch 
a confederacy is devoured piece-meal, by fome 
greater power : and if this had not happened, 
they would probably (to ufe an expreffion of 
Lord Bolingbroke), like the armed men of Cad- 
musy have deftroyed one another. 

The government of Athensy in theory ^ ap- 
proached neareft the pure democratic form, of 
any that we find recorded in hiftory. It was a 
lyftem devifed and improved by fome of the 
wifeft among mankind, and their laws were in 
many relpefts fo excellent, that they were copied 
by moft of the nations of antiquity. The people 
had both the executive and legiflative power 
committed to them ; the meaneft among them 
might be railed, by thq votes of his fellow- 
citizens, to the command of armies, or the dig- 
nity of Ambaffador ; and we may add, that the 
populace of Athens was the moft refined and 
poliflied of any commonalty wc have ever heard 
of. But whoever looks attentively at the writ- 
ings 
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ings of Tbucydides, of XenopboHy of Demqftbenes, 
and Plutarchy will find all thefe advantages, fome 
cf which were however adventitious, more than 
counterbalanced. Not to Ipeak of the frequent 
fa6tions and feditions^ in which the moft worthy 
were always the viftims, and in which it was cri- 
minal to be neuter 5 Xenophon informs us, that 
the vulgar and the vicious were uniformly more 
powerful at Athens thian the noble and the good % 
Thofe were chofen to command, who could ex- 
pend the moft in banquets or in pageantry*. The 
wicked and the crafty could ple^e the vulgar moft^^ 
and were always moft fuccefsful '. Their dema- 
gogues were commonly in the pay of their ene- 
mies } their councils were fludtuating, their deter- 
minations ruinoufly {[oyr^.Demqfibenes compares 
them to an unjkilful bruifer^ wbo, when he finds 
himjelf ftruck . in one party endeavours to defend 
thaty and leaves the reft defencelejs : fOy fays he, 
youy Athenians y are never prepared beforehand j and 
when Philip invades one part of your dominions y 
before you determine on its defence y he is gone to 
another ^ Indeed the attempt to- convene the 
whole of the people, to debate on public af^rs, 
was fo abfurd,that it is no wonder, injuftice, folly, 

' De Rep. Athen. c. 1. ii, * Id .c. i. ii. 

• Id. c. i. f. 6. ♦ Id, c. iii. f. i, »• 

' I think in fome of the Olynthiaai Orations. 

O corrupt 
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corrupt and indeterminate counfels, were gene- 
rally the refult of their pretended deliberations. 

The Latei^emonian policy has been extolled by 
XenopboHy as much fuperior to that of Athens. 
But what were the Spartans ? A brood of feror 
<;ious animals,the enemies and deftroyers of human 
nature. The Spartan inftitutions counteracted 
the very end of government, whicli is peace and 
tranquillity; and wary the great evil of life, 
was made the chief bufinefs of it. Their plan 
of government was a plan of contradidtions j 
they were to know no arts but thofe of delbroy- 
ing their fellpw-creatures, without a poflibility 
of enjoying the fruits of viftory. The oiEce of 
the Ephori ' has incurred the cenfure of one of 
the foundeft politicians that ever wrote *. They 
were elc6led from the body of the people j and, 
though ^ inveftcd with the fupreme authority, 
were generally poor, as generally diflblute^ and 
often corrupted, to the great injury of the ftate* 
The Kings, who were the beft part of the Spar- 
tan commonwealth, were enflaved by the Ephori, 
and their adminiftration rendered weak and cor- 
rupt, in compliance with, and through fear of^ 

■ The Ephori were annual magiftrates, cledled by the 
4 people to contcoul the regal power. Their authority wa* 
fb great, that they even put king Agis to death for o^-' 
pofing theml — Plut. 

* Arift. de Rep. L ii. c. 9. 

thefc 
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thcle democratical tyrants. The Sentttif Lace-' 
damm is eqilally to objcft of cenfure 'with this 
excellcint judge of human ^attire ' i for, being 
chofen for life, they Were liable, he obfenreu, to^ 
age, and a decay of mind as well as of body; and 
iwrhateVer their crimes^ they could be catted to ito 
account for them; Xehopbon, with all hrs partia;- 
iityj is obliged to acknowledge that the inftitu- 
fions of Lyturgus were difregarded j and that in 
Sparta there was the fafne oftentation, and the 
fame love of riches and power^ 'as in other 
places*; 

The mod illufbrious example of a fiicccfsfut 
Commonwealth is that of Rtme j but there can-' 
not be a ftroiiger proof that the Roman govern- 
ment was defeftive^ than that the leaders of the 
people were uniformly obliged to involve therat 
in foreign wars, to prevent feditions at home. 
They had dierefore no other bond of civil' uniori^ 
than that which Unites together a • banditti^-tte 
hope of^ plunden When the entipire becamd 
extenfive, and the feat of war was far chough 
removed to leave the people to enjoy the luxury 
of home without difturb^nce, the natural cbnfe*^ 
quence of their disfeftive conftitution was ty- 
ranny. — Though fome reftraint on the ruling 

* Arift. dc Rep. 1. ii. c. 9. 

* XenopL de Rep. Lac. c. xiv. f. i^ 3^ 5, Sc paflixn. 

Q 2 powers 
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pomtrs be neoefliuy, yet a goyenunent iiiay be 
too com|rfex» and there may be too maay ckeck^ 
wheels in the machine ; and this appears one of 
the apiisi errors in the Roman commoilwealth. 
The appointment of two Confuls^ with equal 
power, was injudicioMs ; as their difunion frcr 
qucntly was the cattle of failure in war, and 
ibmetimes of diftur}>ance at home. The divi- 
fion of the pec^le into two diftind orders, was 
an efie£hjal mean of promoting jealoufy and 
contention. The power of die Tribunes was 
dangerous, and contributed, more than any 
one cauie, to the lubverfion of the government. 
Thefe abfurdities in their conftitution obliged 
them to have recourfe occafion^ly to arbitrary 
power; and there foundered the Roman com- 
monwealth. 

RtpuhUcSj the adminiftration of which is eleo- 
ttvcy are generally preferred to thofe in which it 
is hereditary. Por the preference of an heredi^ 
iary to an eteltive Monarchy j I fhaB beg leave to 
refer the reader to an author of our own times, 
who has particularly treated of the fubje6t, and 
whofe whole performance is an illuftration of 
his fentiment'. Hereditary monarchies were 
eftabliihed very early in fome nations *, and in 

• 

' Mr. Gibbon's Hift. c. vii. * Tac. 6cr. c. vit. 

thofe 
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thofe nations they were generally very tenacious 
of preferving the right lineal fucceffion. Now, 
in reality, an Ufurper often governs more mildly 
than the lawful heir to a throne. The preju-* 
dice is, however, falutary on the whole -, for, in 
preventing frequent ufurpation, it prevents 
much tumult and bloodihed : and thinking 
men, aware of this prejudice, arc deterred from 
attempting a change in affairs, knowing that an 
Ufurper has Jittje chance of a peaceful or happy 
reign. 
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OF THE PRINCIPLES OF MORALS. 
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CONTENTS. 

Of Self'intereft, — Sympathy. ''^Religious Belief, ^^Whether wr 
not tbg latter be ejfential to Virtue* 

TH E general principles or motives of vir- 
tuous aftion, are, refined /elf-intereft^ the 
fympatbetic feelings y and religious belief. Xhe firft 
of thefe directs us to avoid whatever injures our 
health or private happinefs; nay, to the well-, 
informed mind, exhibits very powerful argu- 
ments in favour of the focial duties. Though 
it was by no means allowed by every fe6t of 
philofophers, that virtue^ independent of exter* 
nals, was all-fufHcient to temporal enjoyment 
and felicity; yet none of them difputed, that vice 
was in itfelf fufficient to produce mifery, and 
never failed to produce it '. Thus tempcrtocc, 

■ The Stoics aiEnned virtue to be the only gooJi the 
Peripatetics, the chief good j'^^vc. dc Off, Piog. taert, 
Vit, Arift. p. jao. 

O 4 ' • prudence, 
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prudence, fortitude, frugality — and indeed, if we 
relpedt the ' tranquillity of the mind as a fource 
of happiiiefs, a freedom from violent and cri- 
minal paffions, rank among the immediate dic- 
tates of that felf-love, which afts under the guid- 
ance of reafon in the purfuit of its proper en- 
joyments. 

More extended views difplay to us the con- 
nection between focial and private happinefs. 
Aftions profitable or prejudicial to -fociety, are 
fo to individuals, as members of fociety. It 
would be for the intereft of Monarchs, as well 
as of the people, if wars were lefs* frequent j the 
General or the Kin^ who is for the prefent fiic- 
cefeful, may in a courfe of time expeft a reyerfe 
of fortune. Villany may thrive for a while ; and 
yet a man may owe his ruin to that very fpecics 
cf villany, of which he himfelf afforded the ex- 
ample. The viciffitudes of life, which may re- 
duce the prolperous to the fituation of the fuf- 
ferer, fiirnifh a common and a potent argument 
in favour of the general exercife of mercy and 
compaflion '. 

Toy w»rr« i' oXCov itfiM^ h ^'«^«i^tro. 

Eurip. Hecub. 28 z. 
• To 
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To be virtuous on the principle of refined 
felf-intereft, demands not only a very extenfive, 
but a nice and philofophical knowledge of 
things \ The man who is intelligent in moral 
icience^ as far as it is founded on this principle^ 
muit know the bounds and meafure of ^e ieve- 
ral paflions and pyrfuits ; he muft know where- 
fore, and in what, each virtue }s eftimable ; for 
each virtue has its proper and fpecific reward 
annexed to i;, and thefe are the ingredients of 
earthly felicity*. — Thus the proper confequence 
of public fpirit is fame i of innocence, content j 
pf gcnerofity, love. To imagine riches and pro- 
Iperity, or that ipecies of enjoyment, which riches 
are fuppofed to confer, as naturally attached to 
^hefe virtues, is the common error of the vulgar ' ; 
^r prudence and induftry are the virtues which 
muft accomplifh thofe more fordid ends. On 
thefe reafons, the Stoics defined Virtue to be a 
life in all refpefts conformable to the diftates of 
nature and truth. Socrates was accuftomed to 
execrate thofe, who disjoined the honeft from 
the profitable even in thought 5 and virtue be- 
ing actually founded in a perfeft knowledge of 

■ AriH. de Mor. 1. iii. c. 9. * Id. 1. x. c. 7. 

^p^axItxolr.— Arifl. deMor. 1. iv. c. 3. 

moral 
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moral truth, it was a maxim of the ancient 
world, that only the really wife could be the 
really good \ 

Anodier fource of virtuous a^on, and which 
has been more particularly infifted on by the 
moderns, i%fj/mpatby ; and indeed this principle 
fecms eflcntially neceffary, in order to engage us 
immediately in behalf of our fellow-pcre^ures. 
The efFeft of fjrmpathy upon the humln heart 
may be compared to the a6tion of light upon the 
optic nerve : it transfers the pifturc fh>m widi- 
out, and feats it in the foul. By exciting all the 
feelings proper to the fufFering objeft, it gives 
us the moft perfedt conception of his mifery; 
makes us almoft forget our own fituation, and 
/ fancy ourfelves the fufFerers *. , Though it is 
probable that this principle is no other than a 

' Arift. de Mor. 1, yi. c. 13, 

* ** Who,'* fays the pathetic Laaantius, *' can be in 

•' af&i£lion, without hoping for the compailion and the dd 

" of others? This is the aiFedlion," adds he, *' by which 

*' msin is diHingoifhed from the animal creation. It was 

'* given us that we might, by mutual affiftance, remedy in 

** fome meafnre the imbecillity of our nature; and who* 

** ever would deprive us of it, would reduce us to the con-? 

f' dition of brutes. 

-** Molliffima corda 

^' Humano generi natnra fe dare fatetur, 

c Cum dedit lachrymas."— — Juv. 

modification 
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modification of felf-love ; yet, as its effcBs am 
inftantaneous^ and habit reduces it to a kind of 
fccondary infldnft, experience juftifics us in the 
diftin&ion between this fburce of benevolence, 
and that which is an aft of reafbn^ grounded on 
any principle of intereft* 

Sympathy is jiot improperly termed a moral 
tafte-y and, like tafte in the fine arts, will admit of 
improvement by reafon and cultivation. The 
fenfe of danger, frequently excited, ftrengthens 
our antipathy to vice I and the fenfe of utility in- 
creafes, by a common effort of the mind, the love 
of that moral beauty^ which we learn to be pro- 
fitable to us. In very refined pcrfons, fympathy 
proves a fruitful fource of virtue j but, in com- 
mon minds,* its operations are feeble and uncer- 
tain : for, as the fympathetic feelings may be in-r 
creafed by proper cultivation, fo they may be al- 
moft annihilated by falfe reaibning, by being 
converfant with fcenes of cruelty, or even by. 
negledt. 

Reafm then furnilhes us with a rule pf con- 
dud:, founded on the confideration of our real 
and permanent intereft} ^ znAfymfatbyy by a kind 
f>f inilant inipiration, prompts us to thofe bener 

f^nfjMi KM xaTiUf xen hxawi; «yfv % ^i^ia;;.— Diog. Lacrt. Vit. 

Ppic. lib. X. 132. 140. 

volent 
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volcnt actions, where felf is not immediately con- 
cerned.—" But, if this be the cafe, why are re- 
ligious motives fupcradded ? If thefe principles 
be fufficient of thcmfelves to the produftion of 
folid virtue, the neceflity ceafes of a Divine re- 
velation i and we muft acknowledge the whole 
to be an impofture, or that the Divinity has 
exerted himfelf in vain."— That reafpn is the 
firft principle of moral virtue in man, none but 
a fantaftical enthufiaft will prefume to deny* 
That fimply to believe the doftrines of religion is 
an aft of reafon, is evident; for unlefs, upon ra- 
tional grounds, we be affured of their truth, 
what mean we by faying we believe ? The faft, 
with refpeft to the belief of Divine revelation, is 
this : When fufficient evidence of its authenticity 
has been advanced, reafon finds the whole agree-r 
able, accepts the whole, eftablifhes the feveral 
precepts as farts of an agreeing whole. That 
reafon could have eftablifhed for herfelf a law 
equally perfeft and agreeable, by no means foln 
lows ; or that Divine revelation is uhneceflary, 
becaufe it comes in aid of principles already im- 
planted in us by the hand of nature. But a 
more particular view of this part of the fubjedk 
will probably be ufeful j and thofe, to whom it 
m^y not be immediately neceffary, will, I dare 
believe, not find it difagreeable^^ 

L The 
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L The underftandings of the generality of 
mankind arc not fufficiently exercifed to purfye 
with accuracy that nice and refined feries of ab-- 
ftra£b reafoning, which demonftrates the connec- 
tion in every particular between focial and private 
happinefs. The moral feelings of men are fel- 
dom delicate enough to difccrn the fuperiority 
of intelledtual above fcnfual enjoyments, and a 
directing hand is wanted to influence their choice. 
But RELIGION refolves the principles of virtue 
at once into the will of God i and the mind which 
is incapable of examining the nice diftinftions, 
the complicated relations of abftraft reafoning, is 
immediately able to comprehend the iimplicity 
of a command, and to conned with the idea, the 
punilhment or reward annexed to its breach or 
obfervance. It is confeffed by AriftotUy that the 
pure beauty of virtue can never be generally 
felt J and that no Ipcculative theory of morals can 
ever have fufficient influence with the vulgar '. 

11. The moral notions may be perverted. 
Errors in reafoning, like falfe calculations, will 
produce errors in pra6tice; and the palfions 
themfelves will not unfrcquently play the fo^ 
phifl:. Not only our appetites and inclinations^ 
but our judgments and our wills, are in a meafure 

' Arift. de Mor. !• x. c. lo. 

dependant 
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dependant on the temperature of the bloody and 
on the ftate of the nerves^ We are n6t the fame 
m youth as in old age^ in ficknefs as in health i 
and, too frequently, when we imagine we ait 
purfuing reafon, it is only a phantom drcflcd out 
by paflion to affume her likenefs. We may rc- 
folve, for the prefent, that certain principles are 
ri^t in conformity with reafon ; and at a future 
period we may refolve the contrary^ In the 
hurry of a<5tion we rnay want leifure to debate 
the qucftion as it ought to be debated, and be 
involved in error and misfortune before we have 
opportunity to form a reafonable determination* 
But when, from full, clear, fatisfaftory evidence^ 
we have accepted a law as divine i when we have 
determined that this lawfhall Hand the unaiteraiU 
rule of our conduS j we are no longer at lijperty to 
deliberate on the expediency of particular pre- 
cepts J we muft adhere to the whole, or throw off 
our allegiance to the whole ; ^rA that is not fo 
eafily done, when iKre have once been fully fatis- 
fied of its Divine authority. 

III. In relpeft to thofe virtues or vices, the^ 
reward or punifliment of which depends upon 
the judgment of the public, the natural confe- 
i|uences are prevented by the fame imperfeftiort 
and inftability of reafon that caufes wrong elec- 
tions in individuals. The love of fame is pro- 
a perly 
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perly a virtuous motive i but how often is the 
good report of the world better obtained by a 
well-a(5led hypgcrify than by the moft exalted 
virtue \ In the corrupted currents of this ijoorldf 
offence* s gilded hand may Jhove by jujiice. I am 
far from aflerting that the fuccefsful villain is 
happier^ nay I fhould be ferry to think him lb 
happy as a good man in a much humbler fta- 
tion J but thefe appearances muft cdnfiderably 
weaken the force of that motive to virtue, which 
regards only its utility in this life, and muft con- 
fequently tend to miflead the judgment* 

IV. I wQuld not anfwer for it, but that men 
dcftitute of religion might find excufes for the 
worft aftions, in the end which they propofc 
from thofe aftions, grounded on the plea of «/i- 
lity. By Ibme a6l of injuftice, for inf^ance, 
which breaks not violently on the order of io-- 
ciety, a man may enrich himfelf, and live in af- 
fluence all the reft of his days. In this c^, if 
he be certain of efcaping punifliment, there is no 
immediate intereft to withhold him. He will do 
violence to the fympathetic feelings, it is true ; 
but, perhaps, thofe feelings may not be very 
ftrong in him> or may, for the. moment, be 

* See this fubje£i treated in a maflerly manner in the 
fecond volume of Bijhop HurdU truly elegant and philofb- 
phical fermons^ 

filenced 
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filenced by the predominance of a ftronger pafHoni 
But wc may fuppofe a cafe where the prolpeft i§ 
not entirely felfilh. A man fancies he would be an 
able and an upright King; and becaufe he thinks 
that by afluming the government he may be of 
great benefit to the nation, he kills an inno- 
cent Monarch, and ufurps the throne. Another, 
to compafs Ibme defign really meritorious in it- 
felf, invents and propagates a falfehood. — But 
what fays religion ? — Thou Jhalt do no murder : 
Thou Jhalt not lye -^ and he muft be a poor mo- 
ralift, who does not fee how dangerous it is to give 
any latitude to the human paflions, in allowing 
them to trifle with thofe laws, which are eflential 
to tRe good order and happinefs of fociety, what- 
ever the occafion or excufe '. 

Thus liable to illufion and perverfion is hu- 
man reafon ; thus impotent is fympathy in com- 
bating with the vicious paflions and propenfities : 
nor is the propofition without melancholy illuf- 
tration in the hiftory of nations as well as of in- 
dividuals. Religion alone ftamps an uniformity 
on the chara6ter and conduft, which is derived 
from principles efl;abliflied by that Great Be- 
ing, viho is always the fame, the fame yefterday^ 
and to-day y and for ever. 



* Arift, dc Mor. 1. iv. c. 12. 
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My prefcnt bufinefs is not to enter upon a 
defence of religion againft all the attacks of the 
fceptic i it was only neceflary to explain its con- 
nedtion with morals : but I cannot help remark- 
ing, that a very forcible argument in favour of 
the truth of revelation, refults from this confide- 
ration— Since it is plain that human virtue would ' 
be very imperfeft, if unfupported by religious 
principle j and fince men would then be deprived 
of one of the moft powerful motives to the ac- 
complifhment of the moral duties ; it follows of 
courfe, that the Deity would not fail to manifeft 
his will to mankind, unlefs we fuppofe him 
wanting either in power or benevolence. 
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MISCELLANEOUS . OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE ATHEISTICAL SYSTEM, 
AND ON THE MORALS OF THE 
ANCIENTS. 

(Being a sequel to the preceding essay*) 
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Chain of Reajtmingnuhich conduSs to Scepttci/m. — Confequencu 
to fwhich it leaels,^^Chain of Reafoning from Atheifm to 
religious Belief — The Slue ft ion dif cuffed ^ H(yw far Chriftia' 
niiy contributed to the Refinement of Morals ? — Morals of thi 
jtncients.-^Evils introduced wtbChriftianity^'^peculati'VM 
Morals of the JncieuU.--^ocrates.^^Plato,'^icero,^^Cur'-. 
fory Ohfer^ations on the Tenets of the different ^Sls, 

TF the thinking /c^/zV will be at the pains 
•*• minutely to exaniine the tendenqr of his 
opinions, he will probably find that there is no 
mean between Chriftianity and Atheifm. The 
firft doubt, I believe, which ftartles the half-^ 
infomied mind, reljpefts the probability of thofe 
miracles, which religion adduces in fupport of 
its authenticity. The creatures of habit, we 

p 2 cannot 
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cannot eafily aflcnt to what is out of the ufual 
courfe of things ib long detailed to our fenfes. 
Bccaufc Providence is uniform in it$ operations, 
we arc apt to fulpeft fomcthing of a pofitive 
law ; nor do we always difcern a reafon weighty 
enough to juftify in our eyes thofe aftonilhing 
deviations from the general uniformity. When 
he has proceeded thus far, the fceptic begins to 
queftion the neceflity pf all revelation ; nay, the 
poflibility of it. If revelation be falfe, he lofes 
the beft aflurance of a future Jiate. The dif- 
belief of 21. future Jiate levels at once all the moral 
attributes of the Deity, who appears at leaft an 
incomprebenjible Being. A Being incomprehenjibh^ 
when we are once in the cuftom of bringing all 
things to the teft of our fenfes, is not very dif- 
ferent from no Being at all. Here he commences 
atbeijl ; but finds, though he has hitherto eluded 
the difficulty of believing what he could not 
eafily comprehend, he has not finally efcaped it, 
Son^cthing yet remain? to be accounted for — 
the vj/tile creation i and by what means it has 
boeij; called into exiftence. — There are only two 
Solutions to which he can refort 5 the eternity of 
th^ worldy or the fortuitous concoUrfe of atoms* 
Unfortunately^ the very recent period in which 
civilization cpiTim<?nccd, and the late invention of 
atfs (arts which could npt have remained un^ 

. difcovered 
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difcovcred during an eternity) deftroys the one 
hypothefis ' ; and i;he manifeft defign and order 
of each part of creation^^ undoes the other* 

The chain of reafoning, which condufts again 
to humility and truth *, is the reverfe of this. If 
we fuppofe a Cre AT0R3 a firft caufe of all things ', 
we rpuft fuppofe him intelligent. If inuUigenty 
we cannot fuppofe him indifferent to the creatures 
be has formed', for to what purpofe create a world, 
of which he is afterwards to have no care ♦ ? If 

' To believe that mankind have exifled from eternity, 
and yet fo very lately emerged from a flate of tojtal i^no« 
ranee and barbiuifm ; or to believe that ever the arts and 
fciences could be univerfally known, and yet totally loil, 
fo as no traces to remain, requires a more capacious/2u//^, 
than to believe all the impoftures that falfe religion has 
ever invented, 

' * " Since by a little fmattering of learning, and great 
*' conceltednefs of himfelf, he has loft his religion; may 
^' he find it again by harder flndy, and an humbler mind." 
—Dr. fiei^tley, Philclcuth- I-ipf. 

tTTHreC fJLSfTOh eh mv SfAUVm "^VX^f tU^CtK»9 KOLh OfAUf Ti/Xtf. 

'i^tiffdMt, f« rtir»f9 on met kata>^f£»*Vy ka% ppt^^Af*-— AntDlu 
L xii. 28. 

* T« T6)9 ^iu9 49^eyo»a( fbf j'«* T» tijc rvp^ij? ffx «»•» fvatv^ n 

&v[K>MffiUi^ ic»i f^l«'Pio»«K Ttfy 9Aoy»»» ^»9U»/«si'a'ft'«*AntO^XIl« 

1. it c. 3. 

* In their works* 

P 3 ** 
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Jb€ is nof indifferent to his ereaturesy fince the na- 
ture of his. exiftcnce, and the excellence of his 
works, fpeak him ben^eenty he will promote their 
happinefs by all reafonahle means. Thus the mcral 
government of the Deity is admitted ; and if we 
once admit that the Deity interferes in human 
concerns y I fee no reafon to diipute any one in- 
Ilance of this interference recorded in the Scrip- 
tvres. 

If the infidel declared war only againft his 
Maker, we might fafely leave to the Almighty 
the vindication of his own authority and at- 
tributes. But when the fophiftry ©f fccpti- 
cifm fports with the morals of the community, 
the matter then becomes a human conoo-n; 
^hen we find that the aim of every writer, 
who bends his force againft religion, is to undo 
fome of the mofk falutary principles of moral 
duty. 

In the laft Eflay I cndcavowed to prove, m 
general terms, the moral ufes of the Chriftian 
revelation.^ It is perfedtly confiftent with the 
defign of thefe Effays, to inquire, m the fecond 
place, how far it appears to have contributed to 
the civilization of mankind. Why ihould we 
capricioufly fubftitute the efFeft for the caufe^ 
and attribute to fcience and refinement what is^ 
dye to Chriftianity I 

"^ Nations 
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Nations fiot much inferior to us in the mathe-* 
matical^phyfical^and political fciences^haVt tole^ 
rated aftions at which our moral fedings revolt. 
We have already, feen, that human facrificcft 
were common among the ancients * j and 1 fear 
the pra£tice continued even after confid^rable. 
advances .werU made in civilization. If the 
people, if the vulgar are left prone to fangui^ 
nary and abfurd fuperftitions than they formerly 
Were, it is not to be afcribed to the progrefs p£ 
freethinking, fince it feems to be allowed on all 
fides, that the mfultitude never can embrace a 
fyftcm of fpeCulative infidelity* Thq ferocity of 
the ancients in war i§ well known% The po» 
lifbed Athenians were not fuperior to the cruel 
cuftoms of the times *. The Romans^ after vic- 
tory, feldom fpared either fex or age ' i or if any 
Were fpared from the fword, it was only to de- 
vote them to flavcry*: and this feverity wa^s 

never 

V EiTay I.— The GeriAans, the Perfikns, the Thracians, 
djl facrificed prifoners Of war. Three youths were facri- 
tited by the Athenians before the battle of Salamis.— Tac. 
Ann. L i. c. 6i. Herod. 1. i. c. 86. I<L L ix. c.xiS. f lttt« 
Seealfo Liv. Dec. 3, K ii. f. 57. 

* Se&fbme (hocking inftances. Thud L iv. 

^ Tac. Ann. 1. i. c. 50, 56. 

. * At plundering Tarentum, 30,0^0 men, women, and 
children, of all ranks, were foli-— After the defeat of 

P 4 * Pcrifius, 
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never relaxed till the promulgation of Chriftia- 
nity. It is true, we are not without inftances of 
great depravity in modern times ; but thofe 
which I now adduce were eftablifhed cuftoms, 
and perfe&ly conformable to the religious as 
well as political inftitutions of the nations of 
antiquity. The deteftable practice of felling or 
expofing their children ; the miferable condition 
of flaves, who might be tortured or put to death 
for their matter's crimes, are indelible blots upoh 
the morals of Pagdnifm. ' Theft was permitted 
among the Spartans. ^-^Thc youths of that re- 
public might, for fport and wantonnefs only, 
fally forth and murder as many of the miferable 
Helots as they pleafed ' ; and the a£kioh was not 
only attended with impunity, but with honour. 
Unnatural paflions were univerfally prevalent j 
nor were they puniihed or rettrained by the laws 
of any nation upon record. Add to thefe, the 
abje£t condition of the female fex, and poly- 
gamy : and let us recoUeft that mott of thefe 
vices were tolerated by the mott refined nations i 
but by the Chriftian law are abfolutely prohi- 
bited, and foon after its eftablifhment difap- 
peared. 

Perftus> 70 cities were facked, and 150*000 peribns made 
Aaves in one hour.— -Alexander fold the citizens of Thebes. 
Plat. » Plutarch. 

« But 
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^' fiut did not Chriftianity introduce evila ac' 
kaft equal to thofe which it reformed — iuper- 
ftitions> animofities^ priefUy tyranny^ and reli<* 
gious perfecution ?" I aniwer^ if fuch vices 
were inculcated in the Go(pel^ there would be 
fome ground for the complaint. But at a time 
when the Gofpel was wrefted from the hands of 
the people; when it was neither known nor 
read; when the idolatry^ the polytheifin, and moft 
of the ceremonies and rites of Paganifm^ were 
revived under the name of Chriftianity; w^ arc 
not to wonder that a religion^ the name of which 
was only known upon' earthy was deftitute of 
force and efficacy to reftrain the corrupt paflions 
of men, As foon as the fpirit of Chriftianity^ 
^as revived, and its real doftrincs Were pub- 
lifhed to the worlds by permitting the Gofpel to 
be generally read, thefe errors and delulions were 
no longer rev«enced. If the modern world is 
not reformed by a pure religion, we may, I am 
convincfed, without want of charity, retort the 
fneer upon our adverfaries, and attribute a con- 
fiderable piart of that depravity, too obfervable 
in the higher ranks of life, to the fpirit of infi* 
dctity which is gone abroad, and to the negle£k 
of initiating the rifing generation in th^ prin^ 
ciples of true religion. 

Should 
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. Should it be replied, that, in depifting the 
maniwrs of antiquity, 1 have dwelt only on the 
vices of thp vulgar ; and that the fages of the 
ancient world profeflcd and taught the moft per- 
fect niorality — I muft confefs myfelf unable to 
find in any of their writings the fo much boafted 
fyBxm of morals. However accurately they may 
reafbn on fome of the common affairs of life 
(though even here they are not free from error) j 
when they have occafion to treat of the fublimcr 
principles and ends of human action, we find in 
them only fcepticifm and anxiety, obfcurity and 
conpradidlion. While they recommend the prac- 
tice of certain duties, they are deftitute of a mo- 
tive adequate to the enforcement of them; I mean 
the certainty of a future ftate of rewards and pu- 
nifhments. Their morality is indeed without a 
iblid foundation ; and on that account, notwith- 
ftanding fbme fublime and ^mated touches of 
lentiment, they feem, as LaStantiuS faid of Zeno^ 
only to dream about virtue* 

SocraUs felt more than any man the weaknefs 
fif the human faculties, becaufe he pofieiTed fuch 
as enabled him> better than any other man, to 
judge of their extent. He faw both the necef^ 
SiVf and the probability of a revelation j . and 
breathes a pious wifh to be a partaker in its be- 
0. nefits* 
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ncfits \ Yet Socratti had his doubts j and per- 
haps his fccpticifin and his fears fuggefted the 
defire of more fubftantial information. 

I^lato^ who, in a well known dialogue, ha)s 
reafoned with much ingenuity on the immorta- 
lity of the foul, on other occafions is found to 
fink the difcovery in the dark abyfs of a myfte- 
rious mctempfychofis. He is one moment a 
zealous advocate for all the popular fables ; at 
another, he breathes a purer ftrain, and (imper- 
feAiy, it is true) afferts the unity of the Godhead. 
The great principle on which he builds the chief 
of his morality, as well as his policy, is falfe and 
impoffible ^ : it is no lefs dian a comnsunity in 
all poffeflions whatever, even in wives and chil^ 
dren. By this projefl:, were it poITible to reduce 
it to praftice, all the delicate ties of kindred and 
domeftiq affcftion would be diffolved ; chaftity 
and ihame would be no longer virtues 5 and maj>* 
kind would e^rift, like a herd of brutes, in indif- 
criminate luft. There appears indeed a manifeft 
want of fyftem in the philosophy of Plato. It is 
a compofition of inconfiftent materials \ of the 
myfticifm of Pythagoras, the fcepticifm of Sccra-- 
iesy and the fuperftition of Egypt , with now and 
then an extraordinary ray pf fublimer truth. 

» Plat. Alcib. ii. » Rep. paffim. 

The 
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The comprehenfive genius of Cicero was be- 
nighted in the fhades of doubt. In no two of 
his trafts docs he appear the, fame. He was 
diftrafted by the difagreeing opinions of philofo- 
phers, and a want of evidence to fupport the doc- 
trines which his love of virtue led him to admire. 
We find him at fortie times a ftrenuous fupportcr 
of the fuperftition of his country ' j at others, 
not only attacking the popular opinions ^, but 
apparehtly dubious as to the exiftence of the 
Supreme Being '. He has declaimed, with his 
ulual eloquence, in favour of a future ftate *i but 
in his familiar correfpondence he doubts, if not 
denies it. Death he more than once flyles the 
end of fenfe and perception, the final confum- 
mation of all things K 

His moral fyftem is hardly more fettled than his 
theological opinions; His humanity (which we 
muft confefs was great) could not emancipate him 
from the aofurd and barbarous prejudices of his 
time, the ideas of favage glory and a right of 
conqiiefi: ^. His philofophy did not exalt him 

^_ • 

' De Haruip. De Leg. 1. ii. c. 13. 

* Dc Div. Laft, 1. ii. c. 3. ^ De Nat. Deor. 
^ De Sene6t Somn. Sdp. tec. 

* Ad Fam. 1. vi. ep. 39 4. 21. 

^ See, in all h^s writings^ his enthufiafUc encomiums on 
the unjaft uiurpation olTthe Romans, and fee them confirm* 
cd by^his own example.— Ad Fam. L xv. ep. ^ 

to 
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to that prin<?iple of unaccommodating virtue, 
which fbudijed not to fkafe men but God\ But, 
what is moft deferving of cenfure, this moft ac- 
complished orator is not Earned to appear, on 
{bme occafions, the profefled apologifl: and ad-* 
yocate for Jewdnefs and debauchery *. 

Socrat^Sy as well as the Stoics^ placed the fu- 
preme good in indolence and apathyJ : the tribe 
of Cynics extended further thits deftruftive prin- 

■ Ad Fam. 1. iv. ep. 4. 

* Verum fi quis eft, qui ctiam meretrUibus amorihus in- 
terdi^hitn juventuti pntet^ eft ille qaidem valde /events. 
Pro M, Coellio.— Mr. Hume*B morality is not of a much 
purer ftrain than that of the Roman Orator. ** The amour9 
and attachments of Henry IV. during the civil wars of the 
League, frequently hurt his intereft and his caufe ; but all 
the young, at leaft, and amorous, who can fympathize with 
the tender paflions, will allow that this very weaknefs (for 
they ynW readily Qall it fo) chiefly endears that hero, and 
intefefts them in his fortunes." — Enq. con. Pri^, Mor. f. 7. 

By the above reprefentation I mean not to caft any re* 
fledtions on Cicero as a man ; I would only expofe his {pe- 
culative errors. It has been too much the little policy of 
the prefent age, to emblazon and make public the failings 
of great characters ; but fucb condu<5l, though it may flatter 
onr felf-loye^ is re^y detrimental to virtue. With all his 
errors, Cicero was both in principle and practice, perhaps, 
the firft of the Heathen moralifts ; and we may juflly fay 
widi LaClantios, f^ Quis enim veram viam teneret, er» 
ranite Cicerone?" — La6l. 1. iii. c. ic. 

* V.imnh cr^fi>ktit 6i% xaXKirop nlrifActluv, '^^Di^g* Laert. Vit.Soc, 

ciple. 
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ciple^ and preferred a mendicant and fhanielefs 
life to ufeful labour and domcftic enjoyments. 
A community of wives was a favourite do<9Tine 
with both thefe fefts, as well as with the Pla- 
ttmt/is \ The difciplcs of Pyrrho^ arguing from 
the difcrcpant prafticc of mankind, affirmed that 
there is no fuch thing as any fixed or certain 
principles of morality; and in this they were imi- 
tated by the Academics \ Not to mention the 
fliamelefs debauchery, which was recommended 
both by the precepts and example of Ariftippusy 
or the pernicious and deteftable opinions of the 
Epicureans^ even the Stoic fyftem,^ which was 
the glory of the heathen world, abounds with 
tenets reprehenfible and falfe. The fympathctic 
feelings, compaflion and focial afFeftion, were 
profcribedi fuicide was reprefented as inno- 
cent, if not indeed meritorious ; and the great 
author of this illuflrious feft apologized for ob- 
fcenity, and aflerted that inceft and fodomy were 
rib real crimes ^ 

If errors or imperfedions equal to thefe be 
found in the Gofpel lyftem of morality, we will 
calmly refign it to the cenfure of its enemies. 
What then is the conclufion to be deduced from 

" » Diog. Lacrt. * lb. Vit. Pyr. Laft, 1. 3. c. 5, 6. 

3 Sextud Empir. quoted by Dr. BcWley, Phileleuth. 
Lipf. & Diog. Laert. * ' ^ 

thefe 
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thefe remarks ? Not, that thofe excellent perlbns, 
who in the times of religious darknefs reflefted 
fo much honour upon human nature, were vi-^ 
cious in themfelves, or that their natural reafon 
was inferior to ours; but that they erred for 
want of that light and information, which fome 
of us are fo ungrateful as to defpife : they fighed 
.anxioufly for that treafure, which we poflefs 
only to prove ourfelves unworthy of it. If Sof*- 
urates i if Plato^ if Zeno, or if TCully had been edu- 
cated under the influence of Chriftianity, would 
they, can we fuppofe, have rejefted its truths for 
the blindnefs of Paganifin ? Would they have 
ranked with the Botingbrokes and Voltairesy with 
that namelefs herd of triflers, who afFeft to rc- 
je6t or to ridicule revelation ? Would they not 
rather have embraced the philofophy, and imi- 
tated the conduft, of a Milton, an Addtfm, 4 
^ewton, and a Locke f 
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Inquiry i Whether the Clergy ought to depend for Suhjtftence on 
the Benevolence of their refpe&i'ue Congregations^^^Whether 
the Laity ought to chufe their Teachers, — Of BiJhops,^-Thi 
Influence, of the Croivn in the Houfe of Lords.^^Errors in our 
Church Eftablijhment. 

THE liberal fcheme, which propofes to place 
the teachers of religion dependant on the 
will of their refpeftive auditors, would certainly 
be an excellent teft of the piety, as well as 
the generofity, of the laity. It would efFedhially 
rid us of a multitude of atheifts and freethinkers, 
who are at prefent numbered among profeffiutig 
Chriftians. It muft be confeffed, however, that it 
would throw fome temptation In the way of the 
diflipated and avaricious, to fecede from the 
worftiip of the Deity. 

It muft be confeffed, too, that if the regular 
Clergy were in this manner to be annihilated, the 

Q^ mtcrcfts 
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intcrefts of learning would be likely to fuffen 
But, after all, we are not to fuppofc there would 
be a dearth of preachers. As long as there re- 
mained fome tinfture of religion among men, 
there would be occalional fallies, which, if not 
^fying, would be at leaft entertaining. The 
afpiring cobler, when inftigated by the Ipirit of 
enthufiafm, of avarice, or ambition, would afcend 
his ftall ; while his oppofite neighbour in the tub 
would expofe a different aflbrtment of theolo- 
gical wares to the beft bidder. Each would in- 
fallibly damn the hearers of the other ; and their 
rhetoric would have/r^ and energy^ the want of 
which, in the compofitions of the pulpit, is at 
prefent fo much complained of. It is, however, 
to be feared, that they would find It to their 
account to conform a little to the tafte of their 
auditors i and it would probably contribute to 
the increafe of their coUedtions, if they would 
promife the Kingdom of Heaven to thieves* 
drunkards, and adulterers. 

To be ferious — We are indebted to the Chrif- 
tian religion for an inftitution, which has, per- 
haps, contributed more than any caufe whatever 
to the information and moral refinement of man- 
kind. The fchools of ancient philofophy, from 
the great expence of attending them, were (hut 

againft 
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againft the poor * : and even tfeofe who itudied 
there, contemplated the focial virtues rather with 
a view to fcholaftic refinenment than to pradlice ; 
rather in a political and interefted light, than as 
matter of pofitive obligation, and derived from 
the Author of Nature. But the inftitution of a 
Well educated body of teachers, authorized by 
the ftate to explain in public the duties of mo- 
rality, and to enforce them by every argument 
which can intereft the palfions or the hopes of 
men, is certainly an improvement in police (to 
call it by noxmore afluming a title) which ought 
not to be overlooked^ in our refearches into die 
Caufes which have operated for the civilization 
of mankind* 

The* queftion is not, whether we (hould be 
left totally without religion, if the arm of civil 
power were to withdraw its fupport j but whe- 
ther a pure, a rational, a moral religion, would 
continue to exift ? Whether men, if left to them- 
fclves, woiild contribute to the mamtenance of 
fuch a body of public teachers as I have been 
defcribing ; or, if fonie would even conlent to 
fupport teachers for themfelves, whether they 

^ Hippias the Sophift relates, that at Sicily, in a 'uery 
tittk time^hc made upwards of 150 minas (4S4/.) by his 
{>ubUc oratorical exhibitions.— Plat. Hip. Maj. p. 282. 
Stcph. 

0^1 would 
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would be equally ready to fupport them for 
others ? In plain terms, whether the Kingdom 
of Heaven, the knowledge of it ^t leaflr, would 
not be monopolized by the rich, in exclufion of 
the poor, to whom it was originally preached ? 
However ardent men may be in the fupport of 
new opinions; however the firft profeffors of 
Chriftianity might be aftuated by zeal, or by in- 
fpiration j is it to be fuppofed that the gene- 
rality of mankind, the vicious, the unthinking 
multitude, would long continue to facrifice ava- 
rice to virtue ? It would then be their intereft to 
be profefling infidels j and even thofe, who might 
ftill retain fome little fenfe of religious awe, 
would apply to whatever quack would admi- 
nifter to their falvation on the cheapeft' terms. 
The fervor of piety, or of emulation^ which now 
engages them to vie in decency and order with 
the eftablifhed church, would abate in the fefta- 
ries themfelves; and fome, who ungratefully 
wifh the overthrow of the Church, would be bur 
ried in its ruins. Rivalfliip, in eveiy department 
of life, is the fource of excellence ; and where 
that rivallhip is with eftablifhed laws and ordi- 
nances, it ferves efFeftually to reftrain thofe ec- 
centricities, and that caprice, to which human 
nature is liable, even in what refpefts reli- 
gion. 

9 If. 
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If, in a word, the teachers of Chriftianity were 
to be thrown upon chance for their fubfiftence, 
who would be difinterefted enough to Ipcnd a 
youth of ftudy, and an age of care, without re- 
ward, diftinftion, or even competence ? If the 
majority of the pejople were to be exempted from 
contributing to the fupport of religion, is it pro- 
bable that a virtuous minority would be long 
able to withftand the torrent of vice, and ridi- 
cule ? Undoubtedly the Deity might work a 
n)iracle in fupport of his religion -, but I believe 
no rational perfon would wifh to fee the experi- 
ment tried ; to fee men tempt God by their in- 
dolence, their avarice, (heir folly, and prefump- 
tion. 

'^ But allowing that all fhould be compelled 
to contribute to the fupport of fome form of 
public worfhipi is it not a manifeit infringe- 
ment upon liberty, that men cannot chufe 
their own preacher, as well as their own fay-- 
lor?'* I reply, the very aft of forcing them 
to contribute at all, is an infringement upon 
liberty; and though the vulgar may be com- 
petent judges of the abilities of a taylor, 
we cannot allow them equal difcemment in 
matters of fcience and erudition. Daily expe- 
rience may convince us how injudicioufly pre- 
ferment would be diftributed by popular elec- 

Q^ 3 tions. 
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tions. The modefty of genius would fland little 
chance of being diftinguilhed by an ignorant 
multitude. The moft illiterate, the moft im- 
pudent, thofe who could moft dexteroufly play 
the hypocrite, who could beft adapt their preach- 
ing to the fanaticifm of the vulgar, would be 
the only fuccefsful candidates for public favoun 
Thus I have no doubt that reafon, moderation, 
and literature would foon be banifhed; and a 
fcene of corruption, confufion, and madnefs 
wQuld prevail. Poflibly, our candid oppofers, the 
freethinkers themfelves, would find little caufe 
of triumph in the ruin of the Church; a favourite 
fuperftition might ereft its head among the po- 
pulace, lefs liberal, lefs indulgent to the vagaries 
of modern philofophy, than the prefent eftablifh- 
ment. Poflibly, in the flames of perfccution, 
they might too late regret that freedom and tran- 
quillity they fo unworthily enjoyed. 

Church patronage and preferment in the 
hand§ of the populace, iJ^ould be fatal to reli- 
gion, morals, and government. In the hands 
of the Crown, fuch a weight of influence would 
certainly endanger the conftitution. In the 
hands of the Hierarchy, the fame influence 
would not, perhaps, be more fafely depofited. 
That the abufes of lay fatrcnage in the prefenta- 
tion to livings arc great, I am willing to con- 

fcfs \ 
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fcfs ; but on a candid iiiveftigation I am of opi- 
nion, that it is an evil which may be palliated ', 
but which admits not of a radical cure. 
* "' But the authority of the church may be 
leffened, and its dignity reduced, without any 
immediate detriment to the caufe of religion. 
It is inconfiftent with the humility which be- 
comes the teachers of Chriftianity, to fit and rank 
with the Peers of the Realm." This is a fa* 
vourite topic of declamation with politicians of 
the inferior order. ' But let me afk them, is it 
really a grievance in their eyes, that, in the midft 
of a trifling and diflipated age, a few men of 
character and learning ihould have feats in one 
of the i^ublic councils of the realm ? Is it really 
a grievance, that erudition or piety fliould re- 
ceive fomc marks of refpeft and diftinftion, or 
fliould be of fome little confequencc in die le- 
giflature ? Is it a grievance, that the influence 
of religion fliould be difflifed through every 
rank ; or that a few of its profeflTors fliould be 
enabled to aflbciate with the fuperior orders of 
fociety ? 

Thofe of the Bifliops, who are not taken out 
of illuftrious families, are men who have been 

■ The late decifion againft general bonds of rcfignation, 
is a glorious check upon the venality, knavery, and op- 
preflioa of lay patrons. 

0^4 diftinguiflied 
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diftinguifhed for their learning, or odier eminent 
qualities. As for fuch of them as are of noble 
defcent, why arc they not as fit to be feated in 
the Houfc of Lords as their elder brothers ? 
And let me tell my opponents, that it is of fomc 
life to fociety, that even one of a great family 
fhould receive a religious education. 

When did the Bifhops indicate an inclination 
to perfecute, or aft in oppofition to the diftates 
of candour and moderation ? — " But the Bifhops 
incrcafc the influence of the Crown in the 
Houlc of Lords/' Some of the moft faga- 
cious politicians, and whole averfion to tyranny 
IS as unqucftionable as that of thofe who make 
the objeftion, alTure us, that it is efTential to the 
liberty of the people, that the Crown ihould 
pofTefs an influence in the Houfe of Lords ^ and 
that whenever it ceafes to poflefs it, a civil war' 
will be the confequence, or the ariflocracy mufl 
de9l|tr the other branches of the conftitution. 
But'\what is this mighty influence which the 
* Crown derives from the votes of the Bifhops ? 
In the firft place, the attendance of the Bifhops 
is by no means regular i I believe, during the 
whole courfe of the late war, never more than 
ten voted with the Miniflry, very feldom more 
ih^iijix or/even^ and two at leafl always againft 
them : a tremendous majority ! Secondly, Some of 

the 
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the Bifhops want and expeft no preferment; and 
with which of the lay Lords is this the cafe ? 
Thirdly, Many of them. are connedted with noble 
families, with whofe" influence they rife or fall ; 
and, if biaffed, they arc moft likely to be 
biaffed by their friends and relations. After all, 
thofe politicians, who declaim fo flucndy on the 
influence of the Crown in . the Houfe of Lords, 
fcem to forget that the Houfe itfelf is the crea-^ 
ture of the Crown i and that while it lies with the 
Crown to throw in as many new Peers as it 
plcafes, all other means of reftraining its influ- 
ence mull be inefFedtual '. 

The 

■ In the Effay concerning the Theory of Government, 
the reader would probably expert to find fome branch of 
legiflative authority equivalent to that of our Upper Houfe. 
The truth is> I apprehend the Britifh conflitution to be a 
more iimple fabric than is generally imagined. Much has 
been faid upon the fubjeft of a mixed government t- and our 
ears are familiarized to the found ; but in reality the only 
legitimate and effeftive branches of gtnfernment, are the re» 
prefentati'ves of the people, and the firji Magiftrate, who is 
poiTeifed of the political and executive power. 

The Houfe of Lords is, how;ever, not without its ufes. 
It is a moderating power, which adb as a great council 
to the Sovereign, and reilrains the excefTes of popular 
councils. It affords a milder mode of interpoiing a nega- 
tive, than if direftly given by the Sovereign himfclf. jft is 
alfo Qf ufe in holding forth honorary and titular rewards 

to 
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The inconfiftenqr of thofe^ who under the 
colour of liberty would undermine the ellabliihed 
conftitution of this country^ in church and ftate, 
is in nothing more confpicuous than in this: 
While they fo ftrenuoufly affert that it is the na- 
tural and indefeafible right of every citizen to 
poflefs a (hare in the legiflature^ the beft edu-' 
cated, and confequently, one would fuppofc, the 
beft qualified, body of men in the kingdom, is 
the only body particularly marked to be ex- 
cluded that privilege ; as if it were the defign of 
Chrillianity to diveft its profeflbrs of all the com- 
mon rights of men. If the Biihops are to be 
expelled the Houfe of Lords, let the reft of the 
Clergy be eligible into the Houfe of Commons j 
and let them, equally with the laity, be capable 
of being called by the royal prerogative to tem- 
poral Peerages. What great advantages would 
the enemies of the Church reap by fuch a re- 
formation ? 

It may be proper, before I difmils this topic, 
to remind the reader, that to the Bf/haps this na- 
tion is indebted for thejalvation of its liberties civil 
and religious y at the moft alarming crijis that ever 
threatened their extin£lion. 

to thofe fubjefbs, who may be faperior to lucrative motives, 
to engage them more fervently in the fervice of their coun^ 
try, or to diminifh occafionally the vidence of fadion. 

It 
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It would be no Icfs than the groflcft of bigot* 
ry, to pronounce that the Church eftablifhment 
needs no improvement. But the error is not, 
that die Clergy have too much authority and re- 
(pe£t ; but that they have not enough of either to 
render them effentially ufefuL If the Clergy 
were lefs numerous, and in general better pro- 
vided for, the good efFe<Sts to religion would be 
prcfently experienced. In thofe parts of the 
kingdom where diey are in a ftate of indigence 
and dependance, religion derives no advantage 
from their numbers. The minifter is thrown 
below the level of his flock ; and they eye him 
with contempt, inftead of looking up to him 
with reverence. The literary accomplifhments 
of Clergymen, in thofe inferior ftations, are but 
too frequendy on a par with their preferments 5 
and the ignorance, meannefs, and rufticity of 
fome of the body bring down indifcriminate ri- 
dicule on the whole order. 

It was the Papal policy, when the Church 
aimed at univerfal dominion, to multiply its 
minifters. At the Reformation the revenues of 
the Church fufFercd a confiderablc defalcation 5 
the number of the fecular Clergy was not di- 
miniihed, and the fund was inadequate to their 
proper fupport. Some reafbns might be urged 
}n favour of this circiimftance at the Refor* 

(nation. 
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mation, which do not hold at prefent. It was 
ncceflary, perhaps, that the Clergy of the Church 
of England fhould be numerous at that time, in 
order to counterbalance and guard againfl the 
influence of the Romifh Priefts. The value of 
money was much greater than at prefent ; and 
the liberality of devout perfons fupplied, in fome 
meafure, the deficiency of the ecclefiaftical reve- 
nues. Yet, at fo early a period as when Hooker 
wrote, we find that able apologift urging the 
great numbers of the parochial Clergy, and the 
fmall provifion that fome of them muft neceflarily 
find, in excufe for the ordination of unlearned 
perfons i the income of fome benefices being fo 
fmall, that no perfons regularly educated cpuld 
be found to accept them. Since the time of 
Hooker, the numbers, and confecjuently the 
evils, of the Clergy have increafed ; for non-refi- 
dence, and the almoft univerfal practice of em- 
ploying afliftants, have introduced a much 
greater number of indigent, and I fear unquali- 
fied, perfons into the Church. It would there- 
fore, undoubtedly, confiderably improve our 
ecclefiaftical police, to reduce the numbers and 
better the condition of the inferior Clergy ; firft, 
by uniting fmall livings, where it may be con- 
vcniendy done, fo as to create a fufiicient main- 
tenance for a refident Clergyman s and, fecondly, 

by 
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by afcertaining, by a pofitive Aft of Parliament, 
the ftipends of afliftant Curates, and in general 
proportioning them to the value of the living. 
Such an arrangement would prove a more effec- 
tual mean of fecuring the refidence of the be- 
neficed Clergy, than any penal ftatutes or canons 
that could be devifed. As to the admiffion of 
unqualified perfons into holy orders, it is matter 
of aftonilhment that the Univerfities of this 
kingdom have never taken it into their con- 
fideration ; their immediate intereft, as well as 
the intereft of religion, being materially con- 
cerned '. 

' See a Letter to the Bifhop of LandalF, on the projedled 
Reformation of the Church, publifhed by Murray. 
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How far Education is an OhjeQ of Civil Pplicy.-^PuUic and 
pri'vate Education .-^OhjeSs of Education.'— ^Errors in the 
Treatment of Infants,'— 'Whether any one Mode of Education 
ought to he generfdly adopted.'^Jdtfantages of Claffical 
Learning.'— ^ScheolmaJfers.^^Choice of Books.'—^ourfe of 
Reading. — Tranjlations. — Exercifes. —Verfficatum. —-Fenm 
manjhip, — French Literature. '^Hiftory , Morals, and Geo^ 
graphy.— ^Arithmetic. — Mufic and Drefiwing.— ^Natural 
Knowledge. '—'Theatrical Exhibitions.'— Improvement of the 
Memory. — Tafis.— Employment of leifure Hours.— Cowrfe of 
Engliftf Reading.— 'Purity of Language.— -Profanenefs and 
Indecency.'— Religion.'— Corre^ion.'— Quarrels.'— Vacations » 
'—'Sports and Paftimes.^—Uni'uerfities, 

A Modern writer, famous for his attachment 
to Grecian literature, has advanced, as a 
maxim of the ancient political pbilofopby^ that the 
citizens of a well-conftituted commonwealth ought 
not to be educated as the children of private ferjims^ 
but as children of the ft ate j and according to public 

wifdom^ 
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V)ijd(my not frivate judgment. The learned au- 
thor fliould have added, that it was little more 
than a nriaxim in fpeculation ; for, though the 
fancy of every political vifionary, from the days 
of PlatOy and probably before, has fported with 
the fubjeft, ancient Sfarta and modern Rujfta 
arc the only ftates in which that maxim has been 
reduced to praftice. 

It is evident that feminaries, conftituted on 
the principles oi JLaced<em(man policy, muft form 
very unwieldy bodies, and muft in time become 
as liable to abufe as every other public truft. 
But if there were even a probability that the 
public rnight, in fbmc refpefts, derive advan- 
tage from the projeft 5 it is evident that inftitu- 
tions, which forcibly feparate the parent from 
the child, can only be eftablifhed on the ruins of 
thofe endearing engagements which are the prin- 
cipal fources of happincfs and virtue in domeftic 
life. Eradicate from the human breaft the 
amiable principles of parehtal tendernefs and 
filial gratitude, and life will lofe more than half 
its attraftions ; nor can any abftraft idea, fuch 
as patriotifm, fill the void in the heart. If man- 
kind are to have afFeftions, thefe afFeftions muft 
have an obje<9: j and though the excefs of fond- 
nefs may Ibmetimcs produce errors in the ma- 
nagement, of youth, it is fcarcely warrantable to 
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afiertj /that the fyftems of Plato and Lycurgus 
are not attended with equivalent difadvantages, 
or that private virtue (hould be facrificed to 
public vanity or ambition. 

A milder and more equitable plan of reform- 
ation would be> tp addrefs the reaibn and the 
Int^refts' of mankind ; to detennine, by a com« 
plete inveftigation of the fubjeft, the moft eli- 
gible plan for the inflxyftion of youth, and to 
convince, if poffible, by repeated recommen- 
dations of it : and if falhion could, but in a (ingle 
inftarice, be brought over to the party of truth 
and virtue, we might realbnably hope for a more 
cfFeftual reform, than could poffibly be produced 
by coercive laws, or by fyftems which contradidk 
the beft inftinfts of nature. 

It has been ufual, with moft writers on edu- 
cation, to introduce the fubjeft by an inquiry, 
whether an education at a public fchool, or un- 
der a domeftic tutor, is to be preferred. The 
emulation which is excited, and the knowledge 
of mankind which is acquired, in a public fe- 
minary, are pleaded on the one fide^ and on 
the other, the prefervation of modefty and virtue. 
The advocates for public tuition do not fcruple 
to aflert (and with much colour of reafon) that 
what is called a private education is too fre- 
quently no education at all.^ They allcdge 

R that 
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that few children will learn in folitudc ; that 
there is an imitative principle in human nature, 
which ferves to give tone and energy to the 
faculties ; that con^anions in labour take oS 
a great part of its hardfhip f that boys learn as 
BFtuch from one another^ if not more, than from 
a mafter ; and that, in fine, the domeftic tutor 
generally wants that neceffary authority, with 
which the matter of a ptjblic fchool is legally 
invefted. 

To the argument, that virtue is preferved in- 
violate by a private education, they reply, that 
though the impertinencies and follies of child- 
hood may increafe by fociety, fcarcely any of 
the vices of manhood can be acquired in a well- 
regulated fchool ; that the virtue which is the ef- 
feft of a fecliifion from fociety, is a virtue not 
calculated to be aftively ufeful f that there are 
many virtues, fuch as affabUity^ courage, and 
difpatch, which youth may fail to acquire by 
this unnatural confinement ; that their ignorance 
of mankind, and their aukward bafhfulnefs, 
cannot fail to expofe them to the tricks, the 
temptations, and the ridicule c£ the^ world ; and 
that their fpirits, as well as their health, muft be 
impaired by a reftraint, which prohibits a proper 
and falutary intercourfe with their equals in age 
and fituation. 

It 
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It muft: not be difiembledj on the other hand, 
that there are fome ferious objeftions againft 
public fchools, on the plan according to which 
too many of them are at prefent conducted. 
Thejr are often eftabliiObed in great towns, to the 
utter ruin of virtue, as well as of health. The 
pupils are frequently too numerous for the care 
of the matter to extend either to their morals or 
their learning. We may add, that young per- 
fons are often fufFered to remain at fchool too 
long ; are kept as boys, and indulged in the fol-- 
lies of boys, when they fliould begin to be men. 
The remedies for thefe abufes are obvious ; viz. 
a rural fituation, and a limited number of pu- 
pils. Let the pupil be placed at a feminary fo 
conftituted as early as poflible, that he may 
complete his courle of fchool education in a 
reafonable time; and let his parents, not later 
than the age of fixtecn (if they can afford it), 
place him under the care of a ftridt private 
tutor 5 and Jet him under the fame controul, if 
poflible, be fent to the Univerfity. 

Under thefe limitations, I am clearly of opi- 
nion that a public education is on the whole to 
be preferred j allowing, neverthelefs, that there 
are fome difpofitions fo docile and flexible, that 
they will acquire erudition in alnaofl: any cir- 
cumftances i and that there are fome, which ftem 
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even to require the gentkr courfe of domeftic 
tuition J and the Ihade of retirement '. 

The 

■ While I am on this fubjcft, I cannot help noticing an 
argament very commonly urged in favour of public fchools, 
becftufe it it an argument on which no real friend would 
wiih to reft their defence ; and that is, that ufeful amnec- 
tims are frequently formed there. The maxini is not only 
fordid and difgraceful in itfelf, but may be pernicious in 
its coniequences. It may caufe a preference of one public 
fchool to another, and may draw an increafe of pupijs to 
the moft crowded feminary, in purMt of fuch vifionary j>ro- 
jedsy to the negledt of more fubflantial advantages. Grant- 
ing that there may be on record a few Examples of a fchool 
connexion becoming laHing, let it be remembered, that 
theie examples are noticed becaufe they are fingular, and 
are preferved as extraordinary events. If a boy of moden 
rate fortune be pofiefied of genius and fpirit, he will fcom 
to play the fycophant ; that, alas ! is the part of a maturer 
age, when the honefl integrity and fimplicity of youth are 
defaced by the corrupt cuiloms of the world. On the con- 
trary, if fuch a one be placed among his fuperiors, inftead 
of reapibg any advantage from the circumibuice, an evil of 
ft very ferioos complexion will be almoft certain to fucceed. 
He will endeavour to rival thofe who are his fuperiors in 
fortune ; he will infalliUy contraA habits of diffipation and 
cxpence ; and will learn foon to exhauft his little patrimony, 
which, with a proper difpofition, would have maintained 
Um much more happily than thofe, whom his ill-judging 
]>arents are fo depraved as to envy, and wiih him to imi- 
tate. 

. Conne^ons at fchool are the effe£b of chance ; they may 
as eaiily be unfortunate as the contrary ^ nay, confidering 

the 
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The OBJECTS of EDUCATION ate virtue and 
u/eful learning. The latter adds to the enjoy- 
ment of life, and enables us to acquire its con- 
veniences ; and, without the former, thefe can 
afford neither luftre nor enjoyment. They are 
naturally united ^ how to preferve them fo during 
the courfe of education is the principal queftion* 

I have heard many ienfible fchoolmafters com- 
plain, that the tempers and dijfofitiom of children 
are often irrecoverably ruined before they arefent to 
fchool ; and in the few inftances where th«y have 
beenfuccefsful in reclaiming them,fome years were 
fpent in merely undoing what had been done by 
the parentSt If I am not miftaken, the vices of 
temper arc implanted at an earlier period than 
people in general arc willing to fuppofe 5 and 
many of our paffions and our prejudices have 
dieir commencement in the cradle. If an infant 
cries, the over-anxious mother never properly 
explores the^ caufe, but endeavours to ftill it by 
ridiculous and unfeafonable blandiihments and 

the fmall proportion of good chara^lers in the woi-ld, ^nd 
the other circumftances which fayour vicious conne6)ions> 
the balance is much againil the pupil in this reiped. The 
boldeft and moft daring boy is generally the adxairation of 
the fchool, and as generally the mofl: vicious. The boy, 
therefore, who is fent to a public fchool purely with the 
view of forming connedtions, may jnll as probably form one 
with a highw^man or fharper, as with a prime minifter. 

R J careflcs. 
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carefles. I do not know any pafBon or habit 
that makes its appearance fo early, as a certain 
malignancy of humour, which prompts us to 
teaze thofe whom we perceive mofl: intercfted in 
our welfare j and I am convinced that this dif- 
pofition, if not entirely generated, is at leaft 
confiderably promoted, by the abfurd cuftom of 
foothing a crofs infant into good humour. Pa- 
rents are little aware what a fund of mifery and 
vice they are accumulating in their children by 
this falfe humanity. The faculties of infants are 
foon in a ftate to profit by experience ; and in- 
deed the fuperftrufliure of knowledge is built 
upon the firft ideas or impreffions they receive. 
They ought to be allowed to feel, from their 
carlieft days, the evils of life, that they may learn 
to endure them. Not that we fliould fret, or 
make them unhappy, in order to fit them for 
philofophers ; they would be then as acute in 
difcerning and detefting our cruelty, as they arc 
now ready to profit by our folly 5 and bad dilpo- 
fitions of another caft would be the cpnfequence. 
When a child is uneafy, the real caufe of its un- 
eafinefs (hould if poflible be removed > but the 
unmeaning prattle and carefles of mothers and 
nurfes can poffibly anlwer no good purpofe. If 
an infant frets without a caufe, by being let alonC;^ 
it will of itfclf return to ^ood humour^ and if it 
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finds that by fretting it does not attain its end of 
engaging the attention of others, I will anfwer for 
it, it will not repeat the praftice : and thus I have 
not a doubt that the be& foundation will be laid 
of fortitude and good temper \ 

Another vice,which materially afFefts the hap- 
pinels of childreno and which begins to be incul- 
cated as foon as t&e fenfes are capable of acting 
as vehicles of pain and pleafure,is a trifling vanity^ 
The boys at Sparta went bare-foot, and were 
allowed but one garment in a year *. Health, as 
well as decency and economy, was regarded in 
this inftitution 5 but with us, eafe, propriety, 

* I find I am anticipated in this part of my EiTay by that 
excellent judge of human nature, Mr. Locke. In hit 
Thoughts on Education, Ciw. he remarks, that the crying 
of infants is either ftubhorn or querulous : for the former 
they fhould be co£re£led ^ of th& latter the caufe ought to 
be removed^ but you ought not to bemoan them. ** It it 
the duty (adds he), I confefs, of thofe about children to com- 
paflionate them, whenever they fuffer any hurt; tut not to 
ihew it in pitying them. Help ^nd eafe them the beft you 
can, but by no means bemoan them. This foftens their 
minds, and makes them yield to every little harm that be- 
fals them ; whereby it finks deeper into that part which 
alone feels, and makes larger wounds there than otherwi/e 
it would." — I recommend it to the reader to pemfe all 
that Mr. Locke fays on this matter. Thoughts on Edac 
f. Ill, 112, 113, 114. 

^ Xenoph. de Rep. Lac. c. U. f. 3^ 
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and health itfelf^ are facrificed to finery, at a 
period when finery can adminifter no fatisfa£biont 
With the glare of drefs, and the rattle of trinkets^ 
let the pernicious adulation and flattery, which 
are paid to infants, be prudently banifhed. Kifles 
and carefles cannot increafe the prefent.happir: 
nefs of an infant, though they may teach it to ex- 
pert an attention, which if it do not afterwards 
meet with, the cup of life is daihcd with the.bit- 
temefs of difappointmcnt. 

In the fucceeding period of childhood^ the 
feeds of cruelty and other vices are feduloufly cul- 
tivated. The tricks, the mifchief, the wanton 
brutalities of children are efteemed by weak per- 
fons as Ipecial marks of ^irit and vivacity j but 
their future life too often demonftrates . thefe to 
have been the commencement of a depravity, 
which is deftined to bring down the grey hairs of 
their fond and deluded parents with fbrrow to 
the grave. The heart that can feel pleafure in 
the torture of one of the brute creation, can never 
be the abode of juftice or philanthropy '. A habit 

' Forgive me, reader, if I trefpafs againft the rules of 
decorum, in introducing myfelf ! But I cannot help efteem- 
ing it a duty to mention, that if any principles of benevo- 
lence, gratitude, and generofity, exift in this breaft, I owe 
them to the lefTons of general humanity which I received 
in my earlieft years from a gentle and compaiHonate pa- 
rent, who would never fuiFer the meaneft of the animal 
creation to be wantonly tortured. 

of 
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of cruelty (huts the door upon all virtue, public 
or private j it plucks up every noble and gene- 
rous feeling by the roots,- and condufts to vil- 
lany, profligacy, and the gallows,^ Compaflion, 
gencrofity, and that unerring rule of juftice, to 
do to others as you would they Ihould do unto 
you, ought inceffantly to be inculcated in chil- 
dren J not to inculcate them is to countenance 
the oppofite vices ' i and vices thus introduced 
meet but too general an approbation in the 
wbrld. 

A public education cannot commence too 
foon. Children may be taught their letters al- 
moft 35 foon as they can fpeak : if the progrefs 
be flow, it is ftill time gained ; befldes that it 
inures them from the firfl: to a habit of thinking, 
which is not otherwife eafily acquired. The fu- 
perintendance of infant feminaries is generally 

' Nullas enim magni fceleris labor. Hsec ego nanquam 
Mandavi> dices olim> nee talia fuaii : 
Mentis caufa malse tamen eft, et origo, penes te. 
Nemo fatis credit tantum delinqnere, quantum 
Permittas : adeo indulgent fibi latins ipii; 
Cum dicis juveni, ftultum qui donet amico. 
Qui paupertatem levet attollatque propinquij 
£t fpoliare doces, 8c circumfcribere, & omnx 
Crimine divitias acqoirere* &:c. Jvr. xsr. 

yirtot poft nimimos. * Hor; 

the 
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the department of the female fcx ; and it muS: 
he confeffed, that the mildncfs of female go- 
vernment appears better adapted to the tender 
faculties of children, than the harfher aiathority 
of our fex* The preceptrefs of the village ever 
has been a charafter highly refpe&able in the 
eyes of fenfible and candid men. 

1 am fo well convinced of the utility of a 
SOUND EDUCATION, that I would fecommcnd it 
to all whofe circumftances will admit of it, 
I would recommend, that, to a certain age, the 
education for all profeflions be the fame : nor do 
I fee any reafon why the female fex Ihoul4 be 
precluded the benefits of folid inftruftion^ I am 
convinced that much of the frivoloufnefs and 
diffipation of the age may be attributed to a 
fuperficial mode of education ; and I am con- 
vinced, further, that the time, which is generally 
wafted by the youth of both fexes in trifling pur- 
fuits, would b? fully adequate to the acquifition 
of real wifdom^ 

Much has been advanced in thefe Eflays on 
the natural alliance between wifdom and virtue : 
and I think it might be proved, that the beft 
precepts of niorality, inculcated even under the 
fandion of religious awe, are not of half the 
efficacy in the prevention of vice, as a tafte for . 
reading and fcience. Experience informs us how 
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foon the principles of morality inculcated in 
childhood are forgotten, or accommodated to 
the prevailing cuftoms of the world : but if a 
tafte for fcience be acquired, the affeftions are 
then fixed upon a rational objeft ; there is no 
temptation to allure them from the p^th of 
virtue ; at leaft the moft powerful of all incite- 
ments to criminal amufements is removed, the 
tedioufnefs of life during the intervals of leifurc '• 

^' But why is one fyftem recommended in- 
difcriminately to alt, without a proper regard 
either to capacity or fituation ?"— I anlwer, it is 
^ duty incumbent upon parents to give to every 
child the beft advantages in their power. The 
inequalities and apparent variations in the men- 
tal powers, are fo many arguments why' he ought 
not to be dilcouraged, though a child fhould 
not at firft make a- progrefs equal to their wifhes. 
A few years will ferve to make the trial ; and 
that time cannot be better Ipent than at fchool^ 
however flow the progrefs, 

The following appear to be the principal ad- 
vantages refultingfromacLASsicAL education. 
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Pofces ante diem librum cum lamine ; fi non 
Intendes animum ftudiis & rebus hoheflis ; 
Invidia v'el amore vigil torquebere. 

Hon: if i; tp; z: 
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Firft, It is the beft introdu6tioa to the ufe of 
reaibn ; and habituates the mind to labour, at a 
period when it is fcarcely capable of any other 
labour than that of learning languages. Se- 
condly, It is the readieft way to a knowledge 
of our vernacular tongue, with rcfpcdt to ety- 
mology, conftruftion, and even orthography. 
Thirdly, The Grammar of the Latin language 
is the moft regular that I know, and therefore 
fitteft to perfe6k a young perfon in that fcience. 
Some fantastical reformers have projefted a 
fcheme for teaching Greek before Latin, with- 
out confidering how very complex the Greek 
Granrjmar is ; fo complex indeed, that I queftion 
whether a complete idea of univerfal Grammar 
could be derived from it, without being previ- 
cufly acquainted with the Grammar of fome 
other language. I may add, fourthly. That to 
diofe who write, a knowledge of the ancient 
languages gives a confiderable power over words, 
by knowing precifely their radical meaning, and 
the metaphorical changes which they have un- 
dergone. 

A SCHOOLMASTER ought not Only to be well 
accomplifhed in the fciences he profeffes, but 
he ought to be a man zealous in the caufe of 
virtue j and of fo amiable a deportment, as to 
recommend it by his example to his pupils. 

Good 
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Good temper is generally agreed upon as an 
indifpenfibk r^quifitc in a Schoolmafter ; for if 
he is fcen to give way to paflion^ all the good 
cffe(9:s of Ws authority arc at an end ». Yet a 
Schoolmafter may be too tame ; for then the boys 
will be liable to contrad: habits of indolence or 
negledb : he fhould be quick without wger ^ fo 
as to infpire his pupils with a fuitablc degree of 
alertnefs and induftry. — ^afte is a very important 
requifite in a Schoolmafter* The foundeft ^rgm« 
marian,without tafte,will never be able to explore 
a pafTage to the heart ; and unlefs the heart be 
ioterefted in the elegancies of claflical liter^turej 
one great aim of learning is loft> and the jewels 
are trampled under foot. 

It has been objed:ed, that a claifical education 
lofes time in acquiring words only, when ideas 
ought to be acquired. This objection (though 
in a great meafure unjuft) wovild certainly be 
without any colour of reafonj if a plan could be 
propofed for uniting both thefe purpofes s . if by 
a PROPER CHOICE of BOOKS wc'could contrive 
to ftore the mind at different periods with fuch 
ufeful^ moral ideas as are adapted to its capa« 
city. 

-' I would teat jfiu (faid Plato to his boy) ifl<wtrtfi9t 
im a paffion.'^J>\o%. Laert. Vit. Plat. 

a The 
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plain faft, to elegance of flyle, elevation of 
thought, and more abftraft fcntiment. 

After a few of the dialogues of Cordery^ fables y 
or any very eafy Latiriy juft fufficient to fhew 
them the nature of conftruing, I think Eutropius 
the riioft proper book. It is an abridgment of 
perhaps the moft important feries of event* 
which the annals of this globe can produce ; it 
is one of the eafieft books to be read, and the 
flyle is clear and perfpicuous. After Eutropius, 
the young fcholar may have an excellent tafte of 
biography in the lives of Cornelius Nepos, which, 
in point of difficulty, is properly the next ftep 
above Eutropius. Jujiin may be read with the 
greateft advantage after the other two: he is not 
remarkable for the beauty or elegance of his 
flyle J hut he collefts fo many ufeful fa6ts in the 
hiflrory of mankind, and is, as I can tefl:ify from 
experience, fo delightful a book to boys, that 
the advantages to be derived from the perufal of 
him infinitely counterbalance diis objeftion. If 
the pupils cannot go through the whole of thefe 
authors, the parts which they read may be chofen 
fo as to conneft together, and afford them a ge- 
neral view of the progrefs and termination of the 
principal fl:ates of antiquity. Let them next 
read the moft interefting parts of C^efar and Sal- 
iufty and fome of Cicero'*^ orations, A good fet 

of 
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df ancient maps ought to be made Axfc of while 
they are reading hiftoiyj and thus geography 
will be infenfibly acquired, and more firmly 
implanted, than by any other procefs. ' " 

Until they can conftrue fuch Latin asCg/ir's 
Commentaries tolerably fluently, without the aid 
of a diftionary, atid have gone . at leafb once 
through a fet of the common fchool.:excrafes> 
fuch as Garretfon\ or BaUey'^y no other language,^ 
not even Greek, ftiould interfere with the Latin;- 
otherwife the memory \teill bc'i confiiicd by the 
different grammars. But by the time they have 
finilhed the courfe of reading already fpecified, 
it is prefumed they will be capable of under- 
taking the ftudy of Greek. Their minds alfb 
will now be matured, and fufficiently cultivated 
to relilh the charms of poetry, of which the 
Mneid is the chafteft and moft captivating ipe-*. 
cimen. To the difcretion of the matter it may 
be left, how much of the, JSneid can be read at- 
fchool with advantage. Some of the moral 
Odes, all the unexceptionable Satires and 
Epiftles, of Horace may follow, and a few of the* 
Satires . of- Jui)enal ; varying occafionally the - 
oniric of their ftudies by an oration of I'uJfyy the 
Cato Majory the LaliuSy or the Offices. Ovid 
and Terence I will venture to profcribe i the for- 
mer, becauie he inculcates licentiouihefs ; the 
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latter, Unwcry. I know no fpir it fboncr caught 
hy boys» thaa that little tricking difpofition, that 
fpirit o£ loiw cunning, which may be learned 
from fomc parts of dus author. In the Come- 
dies dtSerencey the father is often a fantaftical or 
an svariciouia fool; the £>n a profligate; and the 
fervant^ who is the cream of the jeft, a com- 
plete Tillaun. The purity c^ his Latin, and the 
delicacy of his fiyle, will not, in my eftimation, 
cxanpenikte for the danger which is incurred by 
die imitadve facukies! of youth. As for Ovid^^ 
diere is another objcAion againft him, for he 
corrupts the tafte as well as the morals.: a part 
of the thirteenth book of the Metamerpbtfes may, • 
however, be read with advantage^. I wiih much: 
to fee a judicious fele&ion for the ufe of fchools, 
of all the rrvM'al and unexceptionable part$ of 
Ibrace and Juvenalj which would prefent us widi 
a moil agreeable compendium of moral learning '• 
A few pag^s might be beftowed upon Ovid^ as a 
ipecimen of his ftyle and genius. 

Gre£K is worth the pains of learning, merely 
as a language; and I queftion whether any man, 
can be an adequate judge of the ftruAio^, force, 
and harmony of language, who is totally igno-' 
rant of it. The true principles of tafte s^fo are 

' If I am not miflaken, thi$ plan .has been executed, 
Snce this Effay was written, by Mr. Knox. 

tQ 
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to be imbibed iri their greateft perfeftion from 
the Greek writers^ whole chaftity, pcrfpicuity, 
and elegance, have never been excelled, and 
verjr feldom equalled. In teaching Greek, I 
would reconr(nnend the fame gradual procefs as 
in teaching Lratin. The mofl proper book to 
commence with is certainly one of the Gofpels^ 
I would myfelf prefer St. Manbew% merely be* 
caufe 1 think it is written in a more agreeable 
and entertaining manner than that of Sf. Jubn^ 
which is lifually the firft book : but dris may 
altogether be left to the mafter's difcretion. 
Matthew and Luke will be^quite Sufficient of the 
New Teftament. After rfiefe, I would recom- 
mend fbme eafy profej perhaps the pi6hirc of 
Cehes would not be found too difficult. A few 
of the Odes of AnacreoHy if feledted with judg-* 
ment, may be read. My predileftion for hiftdrf 
inclines me to recommend as much of Ibrbdi^ui 
as may conveniently be read. It is the mdk 
entertaining book I know, and much folid in* 
ftruftion may on the whole be colle6ted from it. 
The ftyle is fimple and beautiful, iKrith this ad* 
ditional circumftance in its favour, that it is the 
btft introduftion to Homer. Some Schoolmaftcni 
may prefer the Cyropedia of Xentfpbm^ whidi tf 
an excellent book, if the boys will not find it 
prolix. It is almoft needlefs to mention^ that 

S a ^ 
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the Anabajis is the beft of all that author's works. 
After as much of Ihmer as may be thought 
expedient, it may be of ufe to dip a little 
into the Orations of Ifocrates^ as introduftory to 
Demojlbenes, who muft : by no means be ne- 
glefted. Of the Manual of EfiSletus the mafto* 
may, if he pleafes, make confiderable advantage, 
by taking occafion to explain from it the moral 
philofophy of the Stoics.. Thucydides, as well 
as Uvy and Tacilus, the higher poets and phi- 
loibphers, muft> I fear, be referred for the uni- 
verfity ; as no fchool clais can be expefted to go 
dm>ugh a greater number of books than thofe 
which I have already ipecified. 
. By purfuing this plan of reading, I am per- 
Aiaded the ftudent would reap much more ufe- 
fill knowledge, than by the jumbled, unfyftc- 
matic method commonly purfued in fchools. 
What, perhaps, he would be moft deficient in, 
would be the Heathen mythology, of the great 
advantage of which I muft confefs mjrfclf igno- 
rant. In return, he would be matter of all the 
leading fads in the hiftory of mankind j and if 
hiftory be tp ethics what experiment is to phy- 
fics, he would have laid die beft foundation of 
moral reafoning. None of the advantages of 
claffical learning, in refpeft to the improvement 
of taftc, would be loft by this courfe of ftudy; 
v.. I and 
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and perhaps the ftyle that would be formed from 
the authors which I have recommended, would 
be preferable to the prcttineffes that are ac- 
quired frorrt reading poets j being formed on the 
beft models of that manly eloquence, which is 
the proper aiTociate and embellifhment of vir- 
tuous principles, 

I omitted entering into a detail of the manner 
in which I would have the rudiments taught, 
becaufe I do not in this refpeft materisdly differ 
from the common praftice of fchools. Before 
a boy be put to conftrue, he fhould be well 
grounded in the Accidence, perfeft matter of 
the declejifions of nouns and verbs, as well a^ 
the hiles for determining the genders, and the 
formation of the tenfes. But I do not think 
there is an abfolute neceflity, previous to the 
reading of ^y author, to overcharge his me- 
mory with a multitude of Syntax Rules, of 
the ufe and application of which he muft be to- 
tally ignorant. The concordsy and 2kfew of the 
principal riilesy will be quite enough for him 
when he begins to conftrue. He muft after- 
wards continue to get off a portion of the other 
rules every day, and muft be well exercifed in 
the grammar during the whole of his progrefs. 

I agree with Mr. KnoXy that to tcyh wholly 
jby TKANSLATioNs is pcmicious. But I muft 

S 3 obferve. 
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cbfcnrc, that if with the firil and fecond book^ 
which a child is put to conftrue, no tranflation 
is made ufe of, the maftcr himfelf muft be in the 
place of a tranflation -, or the pupil muft, at the 
cxpence of fomc of his pocket-money, apply to 
his fchool-fellows. It is impofTible, oh the firft 
efforts to conftrue, to proceed without fomc 
guide ; or to ufe a di6tionary with that e^e and 
dexterity which are effential to profit. To 
allow them the affiftance of a tranflation at firft, 
and before they have acquired a little ftock of 
words, is niorc fuitable to the progrcflive powers, 
of the human mind. I grant there will be' fomc 
difficulty to be furmounted when they firft lay 
afide the tranflation s but this will be nothing 
like fo difcouraging as the gloomy profpeft of 
entering upon a language totally unknown, and 
being obliged to confult a didionary for every 
word. 

To WRITE EXERCISES jN Latin appears efr 
fcntially neceffary to grammatical perfedtion, and 
Ihould commence as foon as the pupil has gone 
through the fyntax. On another point I reluc- 
tantly differ from A&. Knox -, but it would be 
diflionefty to dpny, that I do not jfeel con- 
yinced of the propriety or advantage of com- 
posing rij VERSE. Indeed it is fomewhat ex- 
traordinaryji that fo ingenious a man as Mr» Knox, 
' fliould 
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Ihould fee able to advance /o few plaufible rea- 
fons in fupport of the praftice. That levcral n 
iexcellent writers had been accuftomed to wriit 
Juatin verfe^ in their youth, is far from amount^ 
ing to a proof in its favour; becaufe there is 
great probability, that thole n^en would have ex- 
celled, whether they had written verfes at fchool 
or not. That to write in verle facilitates and 
improves our profe, I think sidmits of difpute. 
I, am fure it cannot anlwer the end of accuftonv- 
ing the ftudent to perfpicuity and precifion, or of 
perfeftiiig him in grammar; and I apprehend it 
will rather ferve to induce a loofe and vicious 
mode of compofition, and lead him to attend 
more to found than fenfe. It cannot be denied, 
that this practice takes up much ntore time than 
a common exercife ; and if it anfwef no parti«> 
cular purpofe, why wafte that time, which might 
be more vfefully employed in the acquifition of 
ideas ? The very mention oi JMnging wifrds to^ 
gather without order or meanings which i$ always 
the commencement, and too often the conclu- 
Son, of fchool yerfification, implies fomething^ 
ridiculous, if not pernicious. But I will grant 
that a genius for poetry may receive fonie im- 
provement from compofing in verfe when young; 
whether that be ^ defirable confequence <w not, 
thofc who are parents muft determine. How 

S 4 f^w 
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few poets are fo happy as to fuccecd ! and even 
when fucccfsful, how barren, how uncert^n afc 
the rewards of genius ! The enthufiafin of poetry 
incapacitates us for moft other employments; 
nor is the unfuccefsful adventurer eafily reduced 
to his fober fenfes : he contends in the face of 
jx)verty, accompanied with contempt j and pur- 
fues his itch of fcribbling through innumerable 
difappointments, without even the airy premium 
of applaufe. 

. I have heard it urged further, in defence of 
thefc poetic exercifes, that they teach boys quan- 
tity and pronunciation. But furely they n^ver 
can be neceffary on this account, if the mailer is 
only careful from the firft to accuflom the learner 
to a right pronunciation j and were not this fuf- 
ficicnt, the end would be fully anfwered by a 
pradbice, which I think as falutary as the other 
is pernicious ; I mean that of committing to 
memory some of the moral passages of 
Virgil, Horace, and the best of the poets. 
This will ferve at once to furnifli the mind with 
words and with ideas 1 and will implant precepts 
in the heart, which may be ufeful through all the 
difierent periods of life. If it cannot impart taile, 
it will improve it. It will infix in the rfiind xhe 
beft rules of grammar in indelible charad^ers. 

One 
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One branch of education^ which muft be at- 
tended to at the fame time with the ftudy of 
languages, is writing. This, if a rational me- 
thod be purfued, will not require much time. 
^e end of writing is to he legibky and whatfever 
hand-writing moft cffeftually anfwers this end is 
the beft. Plain writing, clear of flouriflies, and 
very upright, is certainly the moft proper for 
every ftation of life, and will remain inteUigible 
longer than any other. It may be learned with 
lefs time and trouble, and may be written more 
cxpeditioufly. I have long been of this opi- 
nion, and was happy to find it countenanced by 
the authorities oi Mr. Knox and Dr. Beattiey as 
their popularity may perhaps be of weight in 
corredbing the whimfical and unintelligible mode 
- of writing, which has been introduced by igno- 
rant writing-matters. I perfeftly agree with the 
latter, that the writing, which approaches neareft 
the Roman printed charafter, is the com- 
pletett. 

It has been already intimated, that a prudent 
Schoohnafter will be careful not to confuie his 
pupils by too many branches of ftudy at the 
fame time : to the contrary praftice, I am con- 
vinced> we arc indebted for the number of finat- 
terers and coxcombs emitted annually from the 
young Gentlemen's academies in the neighbour* 

hood 
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hood of London. The impropriety of one lan-^ 
guage interfering with another, has been al- 
ready intimated ; and if it be not adviieable. to 
engage the ftudent in the ftudy of Greek till he 
be in a great* meafure mafter of Latin, it will 
follow of courfe, that till he be perfeft in thefe 
two language^, his attention ought not to be 
diftrafted by any other. A rage for French lite^ 
rature has unaccountably prevailed in this king-^ 
dom for upwards of half a century, I hope I 
ihall not be accufed of want of candor, if I pror* 
fefs not to fee any fatisfaftory reafon for this 
very faihionable purfuit. As a language, none, 
I prefume, will contend that the French is wor-r 
thy of admiration j and their authors are much 
inferior to our own : befides that all, which are 
worth reading, are immediately tranflated. If a 
perfon is to travel into France^ it may be necefi* 
fary to know enough of the language to fupport 
fome little converfation in iti but that thofe, 
who probably will never fee the country, fhould 
negleft folid and ufefui acquirements for it, 
merely becaufe it is the mode, can only be 
afcribed to the imitative madnefs of that nume- 
rous body, who never think for themfelves. 
French Governeffcs have been of n^ore prejudice 
to the morals of the female fex, than all the 
literature oi France could ever compenfate, 

Thefe 
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Thefe creatures are for the moft part of very- 
low origin, delperate fortunes, np education, 
and uhiforndy wonrien of intrigue. — To fuch 
the rifing hope qf an illuftrious family is gene- 
rally entrufted ! 

The parts of fcience of which a flight foun- 
dation may be laid, while children are employed 
in learning languages and grammar, and which 
are glanced at in the courfe of reading I have 
juft been recommending, are biftoryy morals, and 
geography j which laft, if we would wifh it to be 
retained, muft be ftudied along with hiftory. 

Arithmetic, for the reafons already afligned, 
ought to be deferred till the languages arc com- 
pletely mattered. The minds of the pupils will 
then be fufficiently ftrong to encounter the com- 
plex fcience of numbers: nor is an earlier at- 
tention at all neceflary ; for the common rule$ 
of arithmetic may be perfeftly learned, and even 
without interrupting their claflical ftudies, in a 
year, or a year and half at the utmoft. Mathe- 
matics muft, I believe, be left to the univerfity, 
or a private tutor, as well as logic, criticifin, and 
rhetoric. , 

Mufic fhould on no account be taught at a 
public fchool of either boys or girls. Drawing 
fhould alfo be referred to private tuition ; and 
dancing muft be rtferved to a more advanced 

period. 
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period, if the parents wifh them to pay any at- 
tention to the duties of fchool. 

I will not fay, that all knowledge of na* 
TURE oug^ to be withheld to a late period. 
True notions of the common phenomena of 
nature are almoft as readily acquired as faUe 
ones I and prejudices, grounded upon the latter, 
coft fame p^s to eradicate from the memory. 
But this knowledge ought to be imparted, in 
general teims, in conrerfation ; or by fome eafy 
little book, which may be read at leifure hours : 
for to enter upon a courie of experimental phi- 
loibphy at ichool, would be a trefpafs on time, 
and would divert the attention of the ftudents 
into a flowery track, which would leffen their 
reliih for more laborious fhidies. 

The frivolous taftc of the prefent age has 
prompted men, in moft reipeds, to prefer the 
ihewy and fuperficial accompliihments to iblid 
wifdom and the truly valuable attainments of 
the mind. Nor is it a wonder that diflipation 
and ruin ihould be the confequence of an educa- 
tion conducted on fuch principles. It has of 
late been held of more confequence to learn how 
to ipeak than how to think ; and, as was ob- 
fcrved when the Roman eloquence was on the 
decline, it feems to be a prevailing opinion, that 
if the ornamental parts of oratory be acquired, 

m 
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it is no matter whether the fubftantial be had or 
not. I confefs that even in what refpeds tht 
manner only, I think the th^tricai grimace 
taught by the modem face-making rhetoricians, 
the very oppofite to the Jimple majefty of true 
eloquence. Agreeably 150 this fuperficial mode 
of proceeding, THEATRICAL jsntertainments 
performed by boys have been much in faihion, 
and have afforded much delight to unreflc£tiiig 
parents. There can fcarcely,' however, be 
imagined a cuftom in all refpedb more per- 
nicious : for, in the firft place, if it taught them 
to be good aftors, I do not know that the ac- 
quiiitioh is defirable ; but in reality it does not 
teach them to fpeak well. Th^ mind muli: be 
in fpme degree cultivated before it can under- 
ftand an author critically, fo as to mark the 
proper emphafis, and the other graces of docu-^ 
tion. Boys, when they aft, are obliged to do 
it juft as they are taught, and are more likely to 
acquire a bad manner from an aukward imita- 
tion of their mailer, than to adopt one agreeable, 
to theif own perfon, voice, and general deport-^ 
ment. This praftice top begets a trifling 
vanity in bbys 5 teaches therp to be fatisfied with 
that applaufe which is reaped withojut any la- 
bour of the mind ; in fine, relaxes their attention 
j&om fevejrer ftudy, ^nd inclines th<pm to the jd- 

miration 
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mirdtian of foppery and folly. ' In the laft place^ 
die wafle of time is an infuperable objedlion. I 
have known upwards of two months of the 
prime of life wafted in preparations for one of 
thofe trifling exhibitions, and the attention not 
only of the performers, but of the whole fchool, 
engrofled by it ^ all which time th^ ufeful parts 
cf learning were negleded, and the boys, I will 
venture to aflert, thrown back not lefs than half 
a year in their ftudies. 

If to SPBAK WELL be an objeft in the educa^ 
tion of any young perfon, let fuch a foundation 
of claflical taile and knowledge be laid, as (ball 
enable him to underftand critically the authors 
he is to read, or the fentimcnts he is to recite. 
During childhood, let {aait care be taken that 
he acquires no particular tone or accent, but let 
him, before he has acquired a critical tafte, be 
tau^t to read in the plaineft and moft unafFe&ed 
manner. And laftly, let him, at a proper feafon, 
hear as many good ipeakers as he conveniently 
can ; and then, if any inftru£tions or critical 
obiervations are offered to him, he will be able 
to judge how far they are adapted to his -cafe* 
All the good fpeakers with whom I have been 
acquainted, have, without exception, been form- 
ed in this manner. 

The IMPllOV£M£NT OF THE MBMORY IS an 

objeft 
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objeft of inquiry in m6ft treatifes of education. 
There are two obfcrvations which I thihk prac- 
tical and to the purpofe, though I do not know 
that they hav6 been much infifted on in any 
late publication. Firft, Let the ftudent neycr, 
quit any branch of ftudy till he is perfedt n^aC- 
ter of it, and can comprehend it as a whole^ 
as well as in parts. Secondly, Endeavour to 
link and connedt the leading ideas, to clafs fa6ls, 
and arrange them under different heads i fo that 
the miad fhall be able at one view to recal the 
outlines of the whole fcience, wd afterwards to 
pafs to the inferior branches, or fubdivifions. 
The antients formed their memories almoft en- 
tirely by method; and indeed memory never 
can be ufeful without fyftem. 

I do not approve of tasks during play^ 
hours. Occafionally to relax the mind, and ab- 
Iblve it from every burden of duty or thought, 
appears eflfential to health as well as to happi- 
«fs, and gives the fpirits and the genius free 
play. I would rather lengthen the hours ap- 
pr6priated to bufinefs, than embitter thofe, in 
which innocent gaiety and aftive fport are per- 
mitted to alleviate the pains of ftudy. I know 
not if hatttts of confounding bufinefs and plea^ 
fure, habits of protraftion, may not be in iome 

meafure the cflfeas of this praSice* If a tafk 
, i be 
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be let at any time^ let it be at nighty and then ^ 
very (hort one ; or a good ufe might be made d 
tsSks, by referring them as punilhments for in- 
dolence or negle£t. 

Much advantage may ncverthelefs be derived 
from the PROPER employment of those lei- 
sure HOURS which are not dedicated to a6tivc 
iports. A prudent Schoolmafter will not ne- 
gle£fc the cultivation of our own language^ but 
will encourage a tafte for readings by putting 
into the hands of his pupils good and entertain- 
ing books. As often as convenient, he ought to 
Ipend his evenings in the midft of his pupils, 
while each of them is employed in the perufal of 
Ibme author fuited to his tafte and capacity. 
Let the younger pupils be amuied with eafy and 
kiterefling narrative, fuch as Pilpay's or Canh- 
hray's Fables y Rohinfm Orufoey and the ftories frtm ^ 
the Spectator. Thofe who are more advanced 
may read with advantage the bijiorical parts of 
Scripfurey which are coUefted and explained in 
an excellent little volume lately publiftied by 
Mr. Sellon. Guthrie's Geographical Grammar^ a 
Hiftory of England not prolix (indeed I do not 
know a better than that publifhed by the late 
Dr. Goldfmithy in a Series of Letters from a 
Nobleman to his Son J xh^ Spectators y Guardians y and 
Adventurers y Dn Jobnfon's Works, his Ramblers y 
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iccl B$ well as hist Lives, fhould compofe a part 
6f a fdhool library* 1 have already hinted hoyr 
^efirabk d publication an eafy epitome of the 
hiftorj^ of nature is j and Mr* Knox complains 
Yerf juftly of the want of a biographical work 
for thfe ufe of ichooisi Kennet's and Pottef^ 
AntiqulHts ought to be had^ as they mud be 
fitqutntly referred to in the coupfe of clafllcal 
ftudies. Of the poets> G/iy's Fables y the works 
of PopCy of Parhel^ of Goldfmith, and the. Sa^ 
Hres of Dr* Toung, appear to be more calculated 
for youths than MUfon, Gray, or the fublimer' 
poet^t The morals of youth muft be confkmed 
beft«e U will be prudent to truft them With the 
peruial of Stvip,ot the dramatic writers * 

In whatever books are feledtcd for the enter- 
tainnieftt of the leifure. hours of children whil« 
at fchool, they fliould be as much accuftomed as 
poflible tp a pukity pf languagb; nay, even 
in theif COnverfation, this circumftance ought to 
be atten4«d toj by reproving any vulgar or cant 
pbrafesy ox proverbial expreffionsy and accuftoming 
them 19 exprefs their ideas from their own dock 
of wor4s* 

Profane or iJiDECBiNf tAjfouAd^ muft be 
pr^bited under the fevereft penalties. Immodeft 
Words arid lewd autho/s . have debauched many 
more young poffoni than the natural force of 

T paflion^ 
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jnLSKim. When a youth feds his delicacf hmt 
by any grofs or indecent expreflion^ theK k 
great room to hope that he wiil not be viny ac« 
ceffible to temptation. 

A proper relpeft forRSLtcroiv and its tbacs^ 
rKs we may reafbn^ly hope will never fail ta be 
inculcated at ereiy regular fenninary of youdi.; 
and further^ the ^neral princ^les of ChrilMaaity 
'ought frequently and (erioufly to be explained. 
3ut beware of /atiating yomxg people with r#- 
Ifgmf We feel ourfelves how much the miitd 
loadis an en^loyment, when retuned too long 
intent uponi it. If I ^am not m^ftaiken^ Ijord 
Bolingbroke ufed to attribute much of hisdiflike 
to religion^ to the ill-judgcd and importunate 
fanaticifmof his parents; and I have known 
inftances of the fame efieft. It is aMurd ta 
crowd the whole demotion of a week imo one 
day ; and I am of opinion,^ Schoobnfafters imd 
heads of families would aft more wifely to ap- 
propriate ThurlHay, or lome other evcmng mthe 
week, for the purpofe of readmg fernvonsj, ^h^n 
to purfue the fame coi^ cf denty. tio^tigk the 
whole Simday. 

I fear the discim-iki of the hod may not 
with any degree of (afety be wholly hud 4i&ie ; 
but its fcvereft exertions flvould be refe^ad for 
the corrcftion of vice. Among t^efe,, irr^WG^ 
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jpkAVD, or cnusLTY ihould never efcape. Th& 
ideas of JufHce inculcated in childnen ihpuld be 
abOxa^l: and genieral ; not confined to a fingle 
ipecies, but extended to all animated nature t 
and this not only for the fake of die brute cre^ 
adon^ who certainly have this equitabld claml 
lipon us^ but for the fake of the children diem* 
felves. Almoft every great prindipk of mb-* 
rality.iyill apply to our conduft towards inferior 
animals^ as well as towards our fellow^meni 
and if a breach be allowed in the one cafe, a lit*' 
tie fophiftry will eafily adapt the excufe to did 
other, in fine, from the correftioii of every in* 
ilance of rapine or inhumanityi the pupils will 
imbibe a delicacy of virtue^ which will, probabljf 
extend to their whole future condu6t. 

There are certain tricks, which are a kind of 
traps for childiih applaufe, and which go under 
the general name of mischief, that ought not to 
pafs without animadverfion. If the fair fex are 
more remarkable for a fenfe of decorum than 
ours, it is certainly becatile their education is 
more guarded in this relpeft* J^ *'%' 

How to behave in regard to QyARk2L$» is 
often a difficult tafk to a Schoolmaft^. On 
the one hand, there is danger of damping the 
fpirits of youth ; on the other, of encouraging 
(ux irafcible difpofidon. It is, however, a com- 

T 2 in0i> 
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mon maxim in all 'wdl-regulatcd communities^ 
that no man ought to be the rcdrcflbr of his own 
^wrongs. No boy ought on any account to be 
permitted to ftrike another ; for, if allowed with 
impunity, this ufurped authority will fubjc£t the 
Icffer boys to a fervitudc of the mbft intolerable 
kind. 

Malicious or revengeful conduct muft never 
efcape fevere rcprehcnfion. But with aH this a 
difficulty arifes : How i^ a Schoolmafter to 
come at the knowledge of faults that arc com- 
mitted out of his fight ? For I hold it a falfe 
policy to encourage the boys in informing 
OF EACiH OTHER. Perhaps in this it will be 
neceffary to draw a line of diftinftion. The 
more confiderable vices fhould be carefully 
explored and feverely punilhed -, but a mafter 
ought not to be too inquifitive about litde 
faults or mifchances, nor too fevere upon them 
when difcovered ; if he be, it will only excite 
the delinquents to exert their ingenuity by cover- 
ing their mifconduct with a lye. I have known 
a habit of deceit originate entirely from the 
Jcrutinizing and fevere temper of parents and 
Schoolmafters, 

A wsTRicT ought to be marked out about 
the fchool, beyond which they ought not to be 
fuiFcred, during play hours,, to wander without 

leave* 
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Icavff, ^^Xhpy-^n^^ft.'^c^ carefiJly kept from, the 
company qi/erpants and low illiterate people. 

Thp jscHOOL VACATIONS ought to bc fliort* 
Rather let them be ^norc frequent, than long at 
wy JyjSJOme, , It is h«-dly. to be innagined^how 
much boys Ipfe of what they have learned, dur- 
ing a long vacation, unlefs they are lb fortunate 
as to haye private mftruftors -at home. On 
the whole, boys are generally happier at fcKool 
than elfewhere. 

Eycji fchpol-bpys fhould occafionally bc in^ 
trpduceq mto companyi and if not forward boys, 
but hun)]5k gjid modeft, they fhould not be kept 
at tp9 great ^ (Jiftance, . It would be of feryice, 
on taking a youth, into conr>pany, to give him 
ibme general inftruftions beforehand in the fvles 
of politenefs, and to obTerve afterwards hpw far 
J^e hai profited by them *. In die company of 

.. . €ac^ 
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(Ut'me i»llwdcpi) ii vivq k earns wnici?, r: :.^ . . 
Caa{9 fttit pater hie <)ui macro pauper agello 

Nolait in Flavi laduni> me mitter^ 

$ed pueirum eft ^us Romam portare dojcendumr 
Artes, quaji doceat quiyis eq,ue9 sitqae fenator ^. 
Semcl prognatos. . Hon. 1. i. fat. 6* 

^^*-^ — Ipfaevit pater opttmns hoc me, 
Xh Aigerem excfmplis Titiorom qnatqoe not^do. 
Com meJiortareti^, paDce &.irMga}iter atque 

T 3 Virercm 



4ach dther, ibef fhovHd be wame4 nof to tranf^ 
grefs tbe rules of decorum. A gendenef^ of 
tnaiiners does not imply effeminacy ; it is riiore 
i^turaUy conne£bqd with a fenfe of dignity i and 
the want of it» with nfieannefs and real cowardice. 

tt is not below the dignity of a preccpCdf to Jiay 
fbme attention eren to the st^oRTS and f^ASt im£s 
of his pupils. In thefe he may a£t as an adviler, 
without making himfelf too buly, which would 
dcftroy much of the pleafurc to the boys. He 
fhould endeavour to direft them to fuch play$ as 
will afford the moll exercife^ and he need fcarcely 
fear that they can be too athletic *• Sedentary 
playsj and thofc which have any tendency to the 
fpirit of gaming» fhould be difcouraged. 

If timely commenced^ the courfe of education 
reconimended in this Eflay^ may be finifhed be- 
fore the age of feventecn. About that age, 
fhofe who are deligned for bufinefs will probably 
be placed out to dieir reipe6Uve ftations ^ and I 
am of opinion^ that by this plan of education 
a youth will be perfeftly well qualified for any 

NoQtte rides, AIbi itt male rivst Sdns, ttqjut 
Raiias iikops ? &c. Ho&. L i. ikt. 4. 

* Leaping with the pide» whipping tsffs, &¥«•» all ran- 
ning pbys, the snniul cxordk, sod gmsdeni^^ #91 im- 
prove both their confticiition and Hmx ^iztts. 

' • of 
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of diegeiiteekr hranehetof trad^i andwill^ uv^. 
prolNibiliiy» prave a bctcet: mdtBon reipc^Uble 
charader than thofe who have been lefs care*- 
f^Uy educ^ed* It ia generally allowed by rne^n- 
of bufineisy that bodiE-keeping is^ learned moft 
completely in a compting-Jiou^i aad fbme wilt 
tdl you» diat it can only be learned diere. 

Thofe who are defigned for the liearned pro- 
&ffions^ will often find it advantageous to ipend 
a year or two» after leaving fchool^ under a; 
private tutor of fufficient erudition and taft^ 
before they proceed to the Univcrfity. Ftom 
him they may learn French^ if nec$i&ry; be^ 
usHiated in the mathematics^ and n^ade perfeft: 
in cbiffical learning. The diffipation of the 
ticaes renders it defirable that every young man 
of fottxme, in the Univerfides, fliould be place4 
vnder the particular care of a private tutor, ^ 
man of good fenfe and ftrift morals, 

Interefted and conceited perfons have affeded 
to cavil at thofe moft reipedable inftitudonS| the 
Universitiis of Ekolakd. That they are ab- 
folutely widioiit imperfedions» would be abfurd 
to afiirm, Imperfeflaons they have, fome that 
will> and fome that will not| admit of a remedy : 
among the latter^ I fear^ we may account thofe 
habits of expencCj into which the fhidents are 
190 frequently feducedj for it appears an evil 

T 4 unavoi4fii4ct 
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unavoidable^ where there is llich a mixture of 
peHbttS of all ranks and difpofitions^ ThcK is, 
I am perfuaded, no academical inftitimon in the 
urorld, where fo many advantage^ arc enjoyed by 
the iludentSi as ifi our Univeriities ; as well in 
able preceptors, as in having accefs to the beft 
books i in' the compan^r of the learned*; and in the 
rewards which are held forth to ftimulate induf- 
try and genius, Men of ability will be found 
in all leminaries, nay will ibmetimes ftart up felfv 
infl:nj<9:ed • but 1 muft acknowledge, that the 
Ibundeft fcholars I have ever met with, have ac^ 
quired their erudition at the Univerfitics of this* 
kingdom : and ihould thofe venerable nnonu-r 
ments of the wifdom artd piety of our anceftors 
ever fall into difrepute, I queftion not that the 
blow will be nationally felt, in the religion, thp 
morals, and the literature of thiis country. 
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CONTENTS. 
yZtf j/ffodaiion rf. Ideas j^^Anicdote relative to that Ttedty^^^^ 
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MODERN phUofophy, if it did not invent, 
has at Icaift methodized, elucidated, 'and 
explained a fyftem, which account* better for the 
operation^ of the niind, than the ingenious but 
difcofdant metaphyfics of Plato and Arift6tl«, 

It is, I believe, generally agreed, that our 
Ideas are all connedied, linked, or, in the tech- 
nical phrafe, ajfociated together j and that each 
idea ha;^ its proximate, which it never fails to 
introduce: and thus our thoughts fucceed one 
another in a regular fcrieS| a$ they happen to be 
related tp each other % 

' It It but jaftice to the ancienti to obferve, that^thif 
philofophy was not qaite unknown to them. Plato and 
Ariitotle have freqaent allofions to it ^ and it ferved as ^ 
foundation to ifome of the maxims of Stoical morality. Ois 

ymf vy» l^v famu^mt *% i)^;^.— 'Ant* 1* v» C> l6* 

Thii 
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This tfacoiy is pleafantly illuftrated fay a ftorjr 
which Hobbcs relates in the third chapter of his 
Leviadian« Li a difcourfe^ iays he, on awrprefmi 
cifoitioair^ what cwliftem more m^ertmeKi^ Arn^ te^ 
4f/kf as one did^ what was the value of a Roman 
pemff f Tit to mo Ao o oio romo was \namfefi 
enough. For the thought of the war introducei 
the thought of delivering up the King to his enemies > 
the thought of that hrought the tbms^t of the do--: 
Uvoring up of Chrkti md that again the thou^ 
of the thirty pence ^ which was the price of that i. 
and thence eafih/ followed that malicious qsuJUon: 
and all this in a moment of time, for thou^t is 
quick. 

That lacult]r» which is ufuaily cs3\tA penetra^ 
tion^ leems to depend altogether on fuch ah 
intimate knowledge oi human nature^ as enables, 
us accurately to diftinguiih the aflbciations 
which influence the train of thought. It is> in] 
fjt£t| the ^t of filling up the blanks in converfa* 
tion> and turning over readily a number of i<leas 
which intervene^ though not exprefied^ and which, 
are the feveral links of the chwi in another per* 
ibn^s mind* It is, as it were, transforming your^- 
felf into that' other perlbn, and thinking for 
fc^ne time exa£Uy the lame. Experience will 
stmkr a nian moH adroit at this, as at all other 
exercifes. A lively genius is neceffary in the 

obierver 1 



"dbfcrvef J feme aid tnty pofSbff Be dttivdl 
from phyfiognomy j the geneiid ehaf atdfer of tffe 
fubjed wfll affift irt cfccypfiertttg lih dloti]^tt j 
and the external ftiannei^ and behatrlour rttu^ fife 
carefully noted. 

. Similar to this, and' connefted with It, & tfib 
faculty ot fctiJeAig^ from the prelcflt thdupt$ 
and aftions of mefi> what they w&f prdbabfy' fit 
"in future. All bur ju%tient» of die fotw* 
are formed by the recdlle(9Sort of die pjrft; <m 
6ur knowledge of human natuie, diereforrf, Hhi 
power muft depend. ^ 

Thefe faculties eonftitute the tnit/fmdJigV^w 
which, as was imagined of the fkbutous^ bdn§9 
probably ^ great an addition to oor^psdnf as to 
our pleafl^'es• It reveals to us ^ nuniber of the 
diftreifes of our fellow creatur^s^ which efcape 
common eyes ; and, I fear, it feldoo) dlfcovers 
evil till it is too late to remedy it. 

The remarks contained in this Elfay will 
in fome meafure account for numy delicate em- 
barraffments, whichi a nice obierver experiences 
. in company. He pierces beyond the outward 
colouring. He iee3 vices, and confequenceSi 
which none burt himfelf itmarks* His 
heart bleeds > when every thing around hint 
wears the face of joy, I have obfcrvcd fuch a 

perfonj 
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jperibn, at an entertainment^ n)0re penfivp than 
xhoCc for whom he felt* . 

Thefe faculties <^ penetration and for efight 
.«iU^ perhap$> Ibmetirnes lead us into error ; and» 
if fanqr be l>ut aftive^ we may magnify a finaU 
4$fcpyery }^tQ fometjiing verjr ejttrsordinarjr, 
3ut whether they contribute or not to the hap- 
|aneis of the pofTeflctr^ th; good efie^ of them 
to foci^ are npt to be difputed^ if inggodband^ ; 
and the higher endowments of the nun4 I hopei 
and I believe^ ufuailv ^rCr In good hands^ thefj: 
faculties may prevent^ if not all^ a great deal of 
liii(chief> by timely advice; and the evil (hey 
can do> in bad haodsj is not equ^ to the good 
which they in other re^fts produce^ 
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AN IMPARTIAL INQUIRY INTO 
THE REASONABLENESS OF 
SUICIDE. 



CONTENTS. 

O/th Eficurions, ancient and modern. — IncH^Jteng ^ ib§ 
latter.'^Death the E'oitmihicb is moft generally dr eaded^ ■ 
S^hy other Svits are acnunted fucL — FiciffitudesefThUnp* 
, ^.^entiinentt ^ Epicurus. ^-^Wtetber Suicide it « Mark y 

Cowardice* ' >. 

AMONG die ancient fefts of philoIb|Act^ 
•^ihofe who profeffed the fcverer moralitjr 
rq>refcnted /tricide, when it appeared neceilkrf 
to preferve their pcrfons from difgrace, or t(> 
avoid the rifk of forfeiting their honour, as aa 
aft of religion ; but it was feldom praftifed by 
the gay votaries of Epicifrus^ who efteemed /j/Sr 
as being fruitful of h^>pine(s under almoll any 
circumftances % ' 

« The foHowtng is the prayer of a tme E^earaui Im 
fcotixD^nt and pradice. 

Debilem facito mana, 

Debilem pede, coxa; 

Tuber adfirue gibberum^ 

Lubric6s quate dentes ; 

Vita dtiin fqpereft, btfnc efi. 

Hgnc xnihi« vel acati 

Si fedeaa crace^ fuftine, €xnbc« Bp; tox. 

Our 



^6 IMOJIJJtX JSTQ TH« 

Our mdgm Efifunans, whp have aCElduotifly 

fele£ted iduteirer was tfaeiM)rft in dl the ancient 

'SfttsstMi Iwe in ^ iiP^ft dwj9»d fiiom the 

«lUuiiide<iif«iwfrfoqtt4eri fi4Aoce to commit 

filicide hai been held contrary to r^j^Qh^ it is 

become falhionable with thefe confiftent rca- 

£>nerS to contend for its expediency. There is, 

h6wever> little danger that their tenets oii this 

' fiji^eCt w^ ever rife ii^to generp! eftimsdon. A 

,fev f09Y amuic themielyes indeed with fantafti- 

fit ^^€!cxjliiM»i .buc whatever cPKntorafib the 

inftin^b of nattire will never be commonly prac- 

4ifed. 

iWliediQr the love of life be M habitual paf- 

-;fion» Jiduldiig from Ae greater propoFdon of 

' good ^lan of evfl in diis ftfite of eziftenoe; or 

. whether it be an imiace principle in^janted in 

' us at our SxSt creadon i ekhcrwpy^yKjf-^r^^SrfMr- 

^H appears <to be the. ordinance of Providence* 

" TJie^Mivocates jfor Aatund religion agree, that 

we call only know the Creatoi^s will by thofe 

gcneraj an:aqgements> which are called the laws 

of nature. Now by what means ihould we be 

proper judges, wbeH k \s lawfel or «tpedient to 

difpenfe with them? 

Bjit waving thefe higher (peculations, as well 
z$ thole argUiQlnts founded on religious princi* 
{}leSj ^fff^ch have ib fuccelsfuUy been urged a- 

gainft 
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^ainft ruicide~>if I can ptxxiuce.moral9 and^ AUl 
•fnorej felfiih arguments ^igainft kstxpedrnxq^ in 
any caf^, the difquifition iR^iil be more i adjp i cd 
to the notions and>capacitie$ ofmyantagofufts. 
In the firft place I 'wmdd obferve^ ithat iiov- 

-ever a momentary refolution may for^%;cbe 
mind^ however other motive may ht fftdo* 
.minant on Ibme particular oocafions^ do^tJb is 'in 
reality the ^ivil which is pufi gensral^Jzeadtd^ msd 
h the prime saufe why other 'evih 4sne accaiattsi 

Juch. Who pitie$ the difeafe that is natmortal ? 
Tell a company^ that their friend or neighbour 
is confined to his cl^mb^ by the gout in tiic 
extremities ; that he is .not only difahisd'^rQm 

' helping himfelf, but iui&rs the jaf)oft^eiX£itt>ckt-> 
ing torture in Ms fingera or his toes; the narca- 
tive will hardly chace a fingle finite irom the 
countenances of the auditors^ or .give birth {o 
one (erious refleftiom TeU this company^ ;at 
another timcj that the fame perfon is in the crifis 
of a fever, that he is deprived cf /ettfe^ and that 
the fcenc of life is es^pefted immediately to^dofe^ 

^ and you may prefently obferve the diflfercncf 
between the fentiment or apprehenfion of pain 
and death. An apoplexy is an awful and alarm- 
ing event ; many local complaints will occafion 

. ircbje the ,pain, and yet thefe neither excite 
our pity nor our apprehenfions* . . 

Moft 
5 
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Mbft of the human pa(Cons> even avarice and 
0miitwi^ have been traced with equal truth and 
ii^jenuitjr into the Jove of life \ The former 
'is derived from the exccffi ve care of providing 
for our fubfiftence : the obje£t of the latter is 
the admiration of others ; and this admiration is 
coveted only becaufe we can make it fubfervient 
to the obtdning of the means and the comforts 
of life* This is certainly the origin of ambition ; 
though in the preient ftate of fociety men are 
ambitious from cuftom and example* 

Poverty is dreaded^ becaufe it leads to death : 
h cannot be the mere pain of ftarving of which 
men are apprehenfive $ for many of the Romans 
adopted that mode^ as one of the eafieft of put- 
ting an end to their exiftence * : and there is no- 
thing truly dilhonourable in unmerited poverty* 
As to the lofs of honours and dignities^ it will 
admit of the fame folution. I fpeak of the firft 
principles^ of the fpring of thefe paiSons. 

Ifi therefore^ tie love of life, and the fear of 
hfiiig ity be the caufe of moft of our uneajinefs^ the 
eon tradition andfalfe reafoning are manifefiy in fly -^ 

■ Sec Hartley's excellent Theory of the Human Mind* 
and a Preliminaiy DiflertatiQn prefixed to King's Origin 
of Evil. 

* Coocitts Nenra^ and many others.— Tao; An. n. c. 2&. 
Plin. JLjf. 

ing 
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ikg^a rme^^ t^ the viry evil which, is the prime 
Cfcqfipn of that mental agitation^ which we undergo, 
and which we wijh to dvoi4^ 

The viciffitudes . o£ all fublunary thbgs con- 
tradift the expediency of fuicidc on any otcz£vm. 
HeVolutions as fudden as aftonifking have taken 
place in the human conftitution, both with and 
without the aid of medidfie j and experience af- 
fures u$^ thdt it is abfurd to defpair in any ftage 
of a diftemper* As to thole evils and afflictions^ 
which depend upon the capricioufnefs of the hu- 
man mind) it muft neceflTarily be impoffible to 
anfwer for then: duration. Th^ deaths ^ of Cato 
and of Brutus have been juftly cenfui^d as pre^^ 
mature : of die former, I remember Lx>rd Boling* 
hroke has fomewhere aflerted, he ihould have died 
^t Mkn Jay not 2LtUticd^ The trembling C/^i/^a^, 
after the aflaffination of his: nephew, expecting 
ISrimediate death, is accidentally difcovered by a 
common foldier, widi dragged by the. fcet.from 
his hiding-place, is faluted Emperor^ Nor is 
the unfrequency of fuch. events: fufEcient: to- 
warrant the abandoning of. ourfelyes. to do^ 
Ipair. 

Thou^ Epicurus is faid by fome to.have ad-»; 
tnkted. of the expediency/ of fuicide: on certain 
cccafions, , his arguments in* favour of fortitude, 
tffudbex^ |>^a. aiiiiaiSi^ion:rD^SLfp. diredUy a^uft: 
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it, that we muft either attribute the charge to 
the ignorance and miftake of thofe who have 
commented on his doftrines, or account it one 
of thofe contradidlions and inconfiftencics too 
i)ften apparent in the fyftems produced by the 
unaflifted efforts of human reafon. The evils 
of life, fays this philofopher, are either bodily or 
mental. As bodily pain is certainly an evil, a 
wife man will endeavour to avoid it -, but when 
he cannot, ,hK. will be careful not to magnify it 
by fancy or opinion* If pain be very intenfe, it 
muft prefently ceafe j if it continue long, habit 
will leflen its rigour ^ and feveral intervals will 
occur, of eafe, if not of happinefs : as he re- 
marks, that moft chronical diftempfers admit of 
a greater -proportion of pleafure in life than of 
pain. 

If patience and fortitude can leflen and alle- 
viate fo much of real corporal fufFering as we 
find they do, much more cffe6kual will they 
prove in the evils of the mind, fince the greater 
part of th^fe depend upon opnum\ If owr 

. anxiety 

' Id hie generatim fuficiat, quod obiter qaoque iniinua- 
vimus> eife segritudinem non natura^ fed opinione mali> 
qua nccefTe efl omnes efTe in a&gritudine, qui fe in loalis 
eiTc arbitrantur, five ilia ante provifa et expedata fint, five 
i'litervenerint. Nam qui fit, ut non minus lastetur, cuju^ 

fiiia& 
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ftnxiety proceed from a fenle of guilty the true 
remedy is- future virtue and penitence^ But if, 
fays Epicnns, we are made unhappy by the lofg 
of esccehial gdodis^ it is our own fault that we 
over-rare thcil- value. Wealth and dignities are 
mere cheats of the imagination -, and even the 
lofs of friehd^^ though it may lefleh> it cannot 
deftroy the fatisfaftion of a wife man, whofe 
chief fource of pleafure is in himfelf ; in the 
exercife of his facultifes % the inveftigation of 
truth, and thofe Aiblimer occupations, which 
the lofs of externals cannot interrupt. In fine, 
fince a wife man ought to be informed of the 
uncertainty of all iuch pofleffions, he ought to 
ufe them as fluduating and tranfitory goods, 
and ought to be prepared for the lofs of 
them *. 

filins fit interfe£las> fed id tamen nefciat, quam fi revera 
viveret ; ac pari ratione, ii femae detradum^ in peculiuia 
furto alatum>&c. Quare> ut aegritudinis fenfus exprimattir in 
animo> neceflb eft opinio^ non natura interfeniat. Quoqae 
minus dabites, fi ille filium fuppofitium eSe germanam exifti* 
met, et germanum pro filio'non habeat ; renantiata germani 
morte, nullatinu^ movel^tur; renuntiata fuppofitii, vehe- 
mentiffime angetur.— Epic. Synt. 

* *« Ipfi fapienti vivcrc cogitarc eft.'* — Epic. Synt. 

* Phil. Epic. Syntag. Diog. Lacrt. Vit. Epic 

U a Thefc, 



Theie, thougk far fliort o^ ifapfe coofctaAoM 
which are (upplied l^y a jcpc^^cfaftcc qa an 4(- 
wile Frovidexice> and by the hqpei of a future 
C9uftence» are ^gaxaaxxt of eo litch;^. ifieffieai 
9lg^Qftthcex]iediencyoffuici4e« iMi^if^^ide 
b^ contrary tp r^oa> and t^die ^^m only <^ 
raflinels and pa^oo^ or at mpft qf a i^ifguided 
^n(ia(;ioation9 I do not hefita^e to prQiipiiiicf |( 
finfuL 

I cannot^ s^tcr allj apee widi the ttUo ob^ 
vajdoc^ % which ftaces the a£^ of fvicHi, aa die 
effeA <^ cowardit:^. I heUov^ tha^ in fuch 
€afea> fear is opt alvray& the pt^domp^nt pafBon; 
but that jealoofy^ rc&Atra^at,. iri^igna{ioii» or 
remorfe,. are as frcQucntly the ffiQtiyes of fuicidc,^ 
as evezL the apprehenfion of ihame: nor can any 
confideration move me to enrol a Cafa^ a Bt^Ms^ 
or even a Clive, in the lift of cowards. Till 
tomt better folutioii is offered* I ihalt^ for inf 
own part» continue to admire^ with all proper , 
lefpef^^ ihtjtoical juJHce of our in fuejt juries y who, 
with dqual fagacity ^d candour^ extenuate the 



• It M^ however, as old as Ariftotle, I have net ^li 
it fomewhcre ixv the works of that phiIofi>;hcT« I think thr 
RepultJk^ 
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offence againft rcafon and fociety, by the verdift 

LUNACY '• 

' Qaem mala ftultitia, et quemcunque inltitia veri 
Cecnm agit^ infanam Chiyfippi porticos et grex 
Autumat. Hoa« 

It is a common argument made ufe of in favour 
Juicide, that there is no direft prohibidon of the crime 
in Scriptore.— Jn the fame manner^ I do not recoiled in 
Scripture a fio^e ivprd agaitift man-eating; and yet thi 
latter is certajuoly a vlce» and sl fyflmnabh vi€$ in ibiiit 
MtonOries. 
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PARTI. 

Of THE JUSTICE AND HUMANITY DF THE 

SLAVE TRADE. . 



CONTENTS. 

lutrdduaion.T-'Hiftory of the African Slave Trade.— Firfi 
Argument for the Sla've Trade y that the Africans are the 
Defcendanti of Cain ^ or of Ham the difobedient Son of Noah. 
'Second Argument, that the Africans are an inferior Order 
of Animals. — Third Argument, that they are. purchafed, — 
Fourth Argument, that they hasve been Slaijes from Infancy^ 
and know no better Life.— F if th^ Argument, that they are 
^wretched in their oivn Country, and confequently happier in 
the Weft-Indies.— Narratives of Cruelties perpetrated on 
Slaves during their Paffage.— State of the Slaves in the 
Wefl^India Iflands. 

IF, by the joint efforts of fciencc and religion, 
the moral ftate of the world has been confi- 
derably improved j ftill; it muft be confefTed^ 
fhat there exift among mankind many remains 

U 4 ' • ^f 
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Wbarbanlm'and cruelty, as well as of folly ai^ 
ignorance. However wc may boaft of the mojie 
enlightened principles upon which, as far as con* 
cerns their domeftic government, the ftatclmcji 
tiCmo^th Eurcfe appeal- to aftj the feeling 
moralift muft look with an aching eye, and with 
a bleeding heart, to the depopulated regions of 
Africa ; to that wretched and felfifh fyftcm upon 
which GOT coionies ateroad are cultivaeted, and (I 
^ hefitate whether I flK)U]:d add) peopled. 

: It is not my intention, in the following pages, 
to attempt a complete bijiory of Jlavery. The 
origin of that abufe, and the condition of flaves 
among Ae nations of antiquity, have alre^ 
been the fubjeft of our ahimadverfio!!''^ and to 
enter more minutely into diat topic could be of 
little fervi(3^"to rn^prefent defign. It may, 
however, be neceflary to ftate a few remarks on 
the progrefs of the flaye trade, and tiie tiiode of 
conducing it, by the fubjedh of XJreat.Britsdn, 
before we enter upon an examination of the ar-^ 
guments43y. which it is ufually fupp<Mted. 

To the credit of the j5ri//y& government, the 
fiave trade was bej^n contrary to the will of the 
then reigning Monarch f^/z^^ JE^/ixiii^if/AJ, and 
has never formally received the direft faiiftion 
of a iSritiJk Parliament. Froih ttc bcftaccountt 

» Effay I V* 

- . whidi 
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"which I have been able to tx)llca, die ttade %j|i 
at firfl carried on in a contraband form^ andfub- 
fifted chiefly on what negroes tJiey coidid fteal, 
^en any of xmr Vdfiels made a defcent on tkc 
coaft of Jfrtca ; and thefe nigr&^s were fold at 
our colonies as common cJnidgfes^ "miliout any 
diftin6tkm t>f tank or circumiftarices. By fome 
internal regulations afnong Ae nations of Guinea^ 
which oigaged t3iem to a dreadfiil retaliadon on 
fuch of cur countrymen as fell into their hands> 
this fpecies of rapine wd fwiid 'was effeftually 
precluded -, and the trade is how carried an more 
iyftematically, though not with^ttore humanity. 
: Many of the flaves now purchafed at Guinea ard^ 
I believe, fold by their paffents* or their chic6f 
aa aft of oppreflion and crudty which iis onl^ 
fupported by our avance and want of principffe. 
But the majority of the flaves confifbs of captiviii 
t^en in war, and thefe wsa^ are alAntott dw^ 
begun for the ftkc <i{ adquirifftg flaves, and «e 
promoted by our traders. I cotild partlcularite 
veflelfcf which have not pnty gone freighted wail 
arms ^nd ammunitloh, for tiie fqle |7urpofe nF 
togaging the African iiations to plunder and 
4<!ftr<)y eadi i:)ther, but have iuSluailly taken a 
fiart in thefe wars, -have affifted tb burn the 
i9own$ wd ra.vage the cotind^y cif fui innocent 

people;^ 
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people, purely for the fake of expediting thcir- 
cargoes. 

It would fcarccly be imagined, at the firft 
view, that a fyftem of fuch complicated inhu- 
manity, oppreflion, and fraud, could find any 
apologifts^ or that a (ingle argument or excufe 
could be adduced in its fupport. But the duUeft 
mind is whetted by a lenfe of intereft j and, I am 
forry to obferve, that there is no adtion fo black 
^d deteftable, but will raife itfelf adyocates, if 
attended with any degree of profit, 
' ' Sttperftitkn^ the natural ally apd alTociate of 
tyranny, has not been backward to cover, with 
her myfterious fophiflxy, the oppreflion of thefe 
unhappy people. It has been afferted, with 
equal ignorance and efFrontpry, that, as God Jet 
4 mark upon Caifiy thefe ^lack nations rpuft of ne- 
cdlity be his defcendants. — Unluckily for this 
argument, th^ pofterity of Cain was all extin- 
guifhed at the flood. Others have applied the 
curfe of Noah to the inhabitants of Guinea . and 
would perfuade us that they are the pofterity of 
7&W.— But Ham ivas the father of Canaan^ and 
we have no proof that the Canaanites were ne^, 
p-oes. This is in the true fpirit of retrogrejfivc^ 
logic 5 it is reafoning from the efFeft to the caufe 
indeed!— So, if at any future time we Ihould 
think it proper, or profitable, to enflave a free 

people;^ 
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people, and want an apology to juftify our vio- 
lence, we have dnly to afferf boldly, and hcau/i 
/ vfe ha'tfe made them JlaveSy argue, that they muft 
neceffariiy be delcendants <>f thie difobedient fori 
of Noah. . ' 

Both extremes, cithtr falfereligiony or the total 
want of ity '1;^ill equally ferve the purpofts^ of in- 
jiiftice. It has been afferted, that the negrces arc 
a" difiinSt and inferior race of heingsyand thai 
therefore'' we are juflified in treating them like 
brutes." Though I will not allow that granting 
the premifes will warrant the conclufion, I deny 
both." On this fubjeft, revelation is approved 
by reafon and found philofophy j is fbpported by 
the beft authorities among the Pagan hiftoriansi 
and the doftrine which it inculcates is not lefs fe- 
lutary than true \ The opinion, that we are all 
children of one comnxm parent, is calculated to 
promote harrftohy and benevolence among the 
human race 5 but if we adniit the contrary, wherfe 

fliall we draw the line? The American and the 

• ' • • • 

^ If animalr of a different fpecies propagate^ the pro-' 
du^on is a mule, which is incapable of continuing its own 
Jfecies. This order, fo admirably adapted to preferve difl 
tind the different fpecies of animals, is an excellent illuf^ 
tration (as all found philofophy will be found) of the trutH 
of Scripture, which affures us, that God created of one blood 
fill the nations of the earths 

Indian 
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Jm£m naoDns we diftinguilhed fhmi us by ffm, 
peculiarities in die G0xmal formi and even few 
ti die pcdar natsoos caa dam kindred vidi us 
on die principle of rriemblance. To adimt^ 
die3:efi>re, a difierence in feature or complexion^ 
•s a juftificadon <^ pfotty^ would be littk fliort 
of declaring war ag^dr^ die wiiole bumte race. 
A man of unqueftionabk probi^ % who for many 
jftars had die fiiperiatendance of a fchool <^ 
nfffrusy has icioiinly dfirmed^ that he found 
in them capacities equal to tiiofeof wime people 
for ereiy intelie^al attaimnent. The Poems 
of a JJigro girl, and the Letters of IpMhis Sam* 
€bp^ are flxikii^ inftasices of geniiB contending 
againftevtiy difadvantagei refiddng from want 
of encouragement^ and of early culdvadon* 

To turn from argwients beneadi die atten* 
tion of a rational beii^.-~The plm^tr or die 
trudir seU< usj bt hu -a fr^erty «i tbe/e^fisvis^ 
i€4anfg be Jms imgki ibem. — But will any fen« 
ienlible lawyer inform yoi^ that a purchafe is 
good^ unlefs a rigbt be vtjied in tbt mginal 
vm^Jkri Will k excB&^liar receiving goods 
htomngtb^mtQ iefi^kn^ that you pay a price f(k 
them ? What difference, in the eye of juftice, can 
cxift, between him who urges to die cidme^ and 

* Aat Beaeiet See'his Tra& on Slsyery. 

6 him 



iam who commits it^ Is die mi&Kmitf iriio 
lures on aflaffiiv g^iltlefs ; and he who ftrikfii 
tihc blow only worth; of a gibbet f Now there 
18 no propofition in inorals, and few in anyodmr 
fcicnces to clear, as that Nafurt ffcw g^veaigf 
h^m ie0lg ^ aifiduU right ever tbeiprjm^ hi^ 
^n^H^tiiertyifimMbef. To admit ibe coo^ 
trary pfcqpofitlpn $ to adnnit, Aat Jnffmt font 
wtfiTs Jfub a rights would be to fiibifeirt every 
moral and iocial obligadon, to conrcf t the eardb 
into a PandemmiMm^ and i^ankind into Derik \ 

* '^^ If yon knre a right to enflave otfcers ; diere may be 
** ocben* who liave a right to enfiave you.** Pric£ oa. 
tke American Revolution*— «—'^ If it be la^^l to injare 
^ becanfe we can ; if we ai^y feiae tiie property of jm- 
** other, iniult hi« perfim* or force him to laboor ftr out 
** luxury or caprice, merdy becaofe he is weaker ; thlc 
*' principle will be equally fatal to oarfelves, when fbrUiae 
^ fball ftrip^ us of that pg^^ter which is oar only pre* 
^' rqgaiive» Upon tUs fiippafition, your flaves, the in- 
i^aat they (ball becopie the ftrongeftj; will have a nghC' 
to your fervices ; will have a right to force yon to 1«« 
hour naked in the fun, to the nmfic of whips and chaias^ 
to rob you of every thing that is now dear to your in- 
^' dolence, or neceflary to your pleafurcs ; to goad you to 
** tvtiy fpecies of fervile drudgery, and pnnift you Ar 
'' their aiouiement and eapnce^ wfll have a right to eiB- 
** haufi your youth in fervitude, afid to abandon your a|^ 
•* to wretchednefs and difcafes,*' &c.9— Fragment of a t*et* 
tcr on the Slavery of the Negroes, by Thomas Oay^ 

Sfq. 
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Thcfe negroes might polllbly have been flavejt, 
had you not bought them — though there is 
the greateit probability, that not one hundredth 
part of the number would be reduced to that 
fituation> that now are, if the trade were abo- 
lifhed : but however that may be, it cannot ex- 
cufe the guilt of an aftion, that, another would 
have perpetrated it, if you had not. The planner, 
the ^ave-mr chanty the Kingy the Legiflafure that 
permits the traffic, have each their relpeftive 
portion of guilt j which is heightened, rather than 
extenuated, by the circumftance of having taken 
advantage of the neceffity, of the ignorance, or 
even of the vices of others. 

It it faid further, that perjonsy wboje life has 

leen one continued courfe ofjldveryy have known no 

better \ and confequentlyy unconjcious of the wretch- 

ednejs of their fituationy they are nearly on a par in 

bappinefs with the reft of mankind. Alas ! where 

then is the advantage o^ refinement y oi wealthy of 

liberty ? Why are certain enjoyments called 

bleflings, and why render thanks to the Divine 

Providence for having imparted them to us, if 

we are equally well without them ?— ^But do the 

negroes really know no better ? — Can you Hop 

their eyes, their ears? Can you eradicate all 

the natural feelings of man, die appetite for 

reafonable enjoyment, the fenfe of pain, <^hun- 
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ger, arid fatigue? Can you conceive it pollible 
to perfuade them, that their voluptuous tyrants 
arepoflefled of no greater enjoyments than them- 
felves ? 

But we are informed, ^bat fbefe people are har-^ 
hariansy that they arejlaves at homey and that they 
are much happier in the Weft Indies y than in their 
native country. Have they then told you, that 
their country is the only country under Heaven, 
to which the Deity has denied the poffibility of 
inhabiting it with comfort? Have they told 
you, that they had no families, no dear connec-, 
tions in that country, from which you have 
violently feparated them ? Do they exprefs no 
pleafure in the hope of revifiting that country, 
when death fhall end the forrows to which you 
have introduced them ? and do none of them, 
in that very hope, efFecSl a violent and premature 
termination of their exiftence ? — But, fince it is 
fo confidently affirmed, that our violence and 
avarice really make them happier, let us can- 
didly inquire, in what this happinefs confifts' ; 
and what are the great advantages which wc 
confer upon them. 

I am confident I am below the truth, when I 
fay, that not lefs than one fifth of thefe viftims 
of avarice, are murdered in their pafTage ' ; not 

" The moft authentic computations ftate the lofs at cne 
thirds before they are properly eftabliihed cm the plantation. 

3 ipdeed 
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imtoed by tlic fivoid or the M(«f> but bjr paiQi 
aad tortures moce cruel and protradod^ TIu^ 
or four huiKired arr ufuaUy confined in the hold 
of a (hip, where a peftilential air, bad proTifion^ 
the regret of being forced from their kindred 
and friends, and, noj: feldom^ difea^ which 
tbey acquire from our people, make dreadful kar 
"vock ; and where, amidft accumulated nuferies^ 
the only relief they can expe£k, is too frequendy 
denied them. But a recent tranfaAion wiU heUt 
illuftrate this part of my fubje6b ; and it is. but 
juftice to hand it down, if poflible^ to die ex- 
ecration of pofterity '• 

In the fumn^r of the year 178 1, the mafter 
of a veflcl frc»n Uverpindy on the coaft of Africa^ 
having an opportunity of procuring a greater 
number of flaves than he could coiiveniendy 
4iipoie of on board, purchafed, at fbme of the 
iettkments, a prize veflfel, which he ftocked with 
ni^oesy and commifiioned the furg^on of his 
own (hip, one Collingwood^xo condud to Jamaka* 

On the 6th of September 1781, the fhip 
Zotig, or Zurg^ Luke CoUingwood mailer, failed 
from the iQand of St. Thomas for Jamaica^ with 

* For the principal materials of the following narrative, 
the author acknowledges himfelf indebted to a Gentleman « 
v^Kife unremitting endeavours in the cauie of humanity 
demand the fincere thanks of every friend of liberty, 
joflice, andreligipn^ 

about: 
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about 440 negroes^ and 17 white perfbns, oh 
board. On the 27 th of November following, 
flie fell in with the place of her d^ftination ; but 
the Mafter, cither through ignorance or del;gn^ 
ran the Ihip to leeward^ alled^g that hfe miftook 
it for Hijpaniela. 

About this time (as is ufual in flave Ihips) 
a violent ficknefs and mortality raged on boards 
fo that, from the time of her leaving Jfrica to 
the 29th of November, not lefs than fixty flaves 
and feven white perfbns died, and a great n\scti^ 
ber of the remaning flaves were fick of the fame 
diftemper. ^ .^ : 

Collingwood now conceived, or elfe judged it 
a |Jlroper feafon to put in execution, one of the 
blackell projects that ever entered the mind of 
man. He now difcovered, or pretended to dif- 
co ver, that their ftock of frefli water was reduced 
to 200 gallons:— -though, obferve, there was 
no prefent want of water j they were not as yet 
put to Ihort allowance ; there was a probability 
(as foon after happened) of a fupply oy rain ; 
and, at all events, I have been credibly informed, 
they might have made fome of thci enemy*s fet- 
tlements in lefs than twenty-four hours. Thefe, 
and other circumftances, render it probable, 
that QiUingwood determined on the murder of 
the itegroe^y not really on account of the fcarcity 

X of 
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of water i but that, by throwing oVcr the lick 
negrdis on the plea of neceflity, the owners 
might be enabled to recover their value from 
the infurers. With this defign in view. Colling- 
wood called together a few of the officers, and 
told them, ^bat if the Jlaves died a natural death, 
// would be to the lojs of the owners ; hut if they 
were thrown alive into thefea, the lojs would he 
the underwriters. To this propofal die Chief- 
mate at firft objefted ; obferving, T^hat there was 
no prefent want of water, and therefore no exeufe 
for fuch a meafure. He and the reft of the 
crew were, however, foon perfuaded ; and, the 
fame evening, the Matter felefted 132 flaves, all 
of whom were fick and weak, and ordered them 
to be thrown into the fea. On the 29th of No- 
vember, 54 innocent and unhappy perfbns were 
thrown overboard alive, and on the following 
day 42 more. On the ift of December, and for 
a day or two following, there fell a plentiful 
rain, which enabled them to coUeft fix cajks of 
water, and took away the Ible argument for 
putting to death the negroes, viz. the plea of 
ivanting water. The fate of the unfortunate 
viiftims was, however, predetermined ^ and, 
even after the rain, 26 negroes were thrown 
overboard, with their hands fettered or bound, 
and in the fight of feveral others, who were 

brought 
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brought upon the d^ck f6r the fame purpofe, 
and ten of whom, to avoid the unneccflkry 
cruelty of having their handS confined, jumped 
overboard, and Vere alfo drowned. The reader 
will fcarcely be inclined to believe that the per- 
petrators of this horrid* aftion efcaped with im- 
punity. The humane owners, I was informed, 
aflfeffced to cenfure the imprudence of the mur-^ 
derer— -It feems the underwriters hejitated to make 
good the injur ance *. 

This anecdote (fhocking as it is) is, however, 
not without a parallel : for, not many years ago, 
a veffel from Africa, freighted with negro flavex^ 
was run afhore on the ifland of Jamaica. The 
matter and crew faved themfelves in the boat; 
and, through I know not what unneceflary fears 
for their own fafety, kriocked the negroes on the 
head as they {wam to Ihore, 

It is not eafy to decide which are more de- 
ferving our commiferation, the multitudes who 
perifh in this miferable manner, or thofe who 
are referved for perhaps greater fufferings in our 
Weft India colonies. If a robuft habit, or a 

^ To thofe who may think that the plea of wanting 
water was a fuflicient j unification of the above tranfaflion, 
I will put one plain queftion — If thofe perfons who fuiFcr- 
ed had been white men, and not flaves, would they have 
been thrown overboard^ 

X 2 favourable 
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favourable yoy^» enable them to iurvive the 
Iiardihips of traniportation, the^ have next to 
encounter all the evils of fcanty and un whole- 
Home provifions, hard labour, and ieverity. The 
allowance of food on the plantation is ieldom 
more than a pw^ of beansy or Indian ccm^fer diem: 
in ibme plantations, indeed, they are alio allot* 
ted a Ipot of ground for their fubfiftence, which 
they muft cultivate at thoie hours that ought to 
be appropriated to flecp. The hours of labour 
zftjixteen^ and at the very leafi fourteen^ out of 
the iwenty-faur j and the exertions which are re- 
quired are frequently more than their natural 
ftrength or conftitution will bear. A peribn of 
veracity aflured me, that he has feen, in one of 
our Weft India iflands, a flender female, with a 
child at her back, compelled to carry up a high 
ladder feventeen Briftol bricks, during the whole 
of a fummcr's day. When her ftrcngdi was ex- 
haufted, (he fat down, and in the bittemefs of 
her foul burft into a flood of tears j but fo little 
of humanity exifted in the breaft of her talk- 
riiafter, that he immediately roufed her to a re- 
iicwal of her labour by a fevere flagellation. 
During the greater part of their labour, they 

' aie expofed to the intolerable rays of an equi- 
noftial fun. The pregnant wretch, who droops 

with wcaknefs and fatigue, and the miferablc 
9 coavalefcent, 
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convalefcent) untimely fumn^oned from the bed 
0f ficknefi, are equally fut^efted to the incle« 
mency of the elements^ and the wanton cruelty 
of their drivers. The comrhon infirun^nt made 
ufe of to keep diem to dieir work, is a whip, like 
the Ruffian knout y which flays off the Ikin wherever 
it is applied $ the moft merciful is a gc^d^ likei 
tliat which is uied taoxen^ but Ibmewhat longer s 
and let k be remembered, that the ufe of thcfe 
inftruments is at the di/cretion of a tran/part, or 
fome of the mod drunken or abandoned domef* 
tics of the planter. 

To fupport a fyftem of fuch unparalleled op- 
preilk)n> it is natural to fuppofe that the puniih- 
ments muft be fevere; and when inflidted not 
by the cautious hand of law, but by paifion and 
caprice % it is natural to folpeft that they muft 
frequently be unjuft. The ihocking inftances 
of momentary rage, in mutilating, bruifing, . or 
whipping flaves to death, would fill volumes 
that might emulate the legends of a Fox^ or the 
records of the Inquifition^ 

' A man had been whipping a negro in one of the Weft 
India iflands, and after a wtiy {tYtxt ufe of the fcoai^e 
was fetting him free. A failor happened to be paffing by at 
the time, and cried out, with an execration^ '* He has not 
^t enough yet ; give him another dozen for me !'' Th^ 
man tied the mgra up again, and almoil whipped him to 
d^a^ for the entertainment of the failor. 

X 3 If 
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If, under thefe complicated injuries^ an effcHt 
is made to recover the natural rights of man ; on 
difcovery, the fen^nce is of a piece with the 
cruelty which occafioned the crinie. The trials 
are very fommary j the evidence required very 
flight i the judges too often ignorant ; the jury 
prejudiced ' ; (b that I doubt not but inno- 
cence too often fuffers. Gibbetting alive is always 
the punifhment* I knew a gentleman who had 
feen, in Antigua, fome of theie wretches exill on 
the gibbet to the ninth day, with a loaf of bread 
hung at the end of the gibbet to enhance the 
torture,— The intent of this punifliment could 
not furely be example — It was the wanton and 
diabolical revenge of little minds *. 

But it is not for real crimes only that the un- 
happy fubjefts of thefe pages are doomed to 
fufFer. — I believe the follojving is a faft which 
is generally allowed. As the government al- 
ways pays the full price for any negro who fuffers 
death upon convidtion of felony i when an un- 
principled planter has ^(Adi negro who is paft 

*^ They ard not tried by a jury of their peers, but of their 

majlers, ' 

* The punifliment of gibbetting alive is, I find, the pu- 
nifliment for all capital offences. Can a Britifh Icgiflature 
fufFer fo abominable and.ufelefs a relick of barbarity to 

7 his 
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his labour *, and confcquently (as they term it) a 
dead weight on the plantation, the planter takes 
care to ftarve him, till the negro is reduced by 
hunger to a ftate 6f defperation : fome provifion 
is then laid in his way, in order to tempt him to 
fteali which if he does, he is dragged to juftice, 
. he is executed, and the deliberate murderer 
pockets the wages of blood and perjury. 

Authors on this fubje£t have remarked the 
praftice of advertifing a higher niward for the 
head of a fugitive negroy thkn fcir taking him 
alive. The injuftice and inequality of the 
punilhments have alfo been frequently the fub- 
je£t of animadverfion. If a negro kill a white 
many even through paffion or mifchance, the in- 
evitable punifhment is death. If a white man 
murder a negro ^ he is only mulfted with a flight ^ 
pecuniary penalty, which yet is feldom, if ever, 
exadked. Several inferior inftances of fyftematic 
chjelty have been pointed out, fuch as marking 
them on the breaft and different parts of the body 
with a red hot iron \ which very cruel operation i^ 
repeated as often as a flave changes his niafter*. 

Miferable 

* This agrees much with the praftice of the Romans^ 
See Effay iv. p. 95 . 

* Since this Effay was firft written, an excellent treatife 
on the fubjefl, by^Mr. Ram/ay^ has made its appearance, in 
wUch moil of the fadls^ which I have adduced, -are con- 

X 4 firmed. 
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Miferable indeed muft be that country, which 
Aityefts its devoted inhabitants to calamities that 

irmci, I might {ay exceeded, by Mr. Ram/a^^s reprefen- 
uttom Mr. Ramfafh book has fince been anfwered by a 
fpiiited (bat apparently interefted) writer. This anthor 
draws a< favourable a pidnre of the ftate of the Wejt ImHa 
fnirus, as Mr. Ram/a^*s is gloomy and diftreisfbL Per* 
haps the reprefentations of both may be foonded in hSt. 
The former may have drawn his inftances from, the more 
enlightened and more mercifnl among the planters ; Mr. 
Ram/ajt from the more bmtal and felfilh. Bnt if it were 
admitted that Mr. Rawifaf% ftate of the cafe were not al- 
ways, or even generally true, it is fhocking to humanity 
that fttch inftances (hould even Jwnetimn orrvf^— That'it 
fhoold be in the power of any cruel or capricioos mortal 
to render a fellow-creature miferable. 

The queftion is not. Whether the laws of tho/e iflands be 
ahuaySf anJ in all cafes , put in force P It is, Why are laws 
permitted to difgrcue the code of any ci*vilitud community^ 
nvhich Jeandalize every fenfe of juftice and humanity ? ifx is 
certain (even according to Mr. Ramfay^s opponent) that the 
laws of the Weft India iflands prohibit flaves from poffejpng 
property-^Th2X an unlimited potver is vefted in the mafter, 
to fcourge hisflave as often as he pleafes — That to return a 
blow, even to the meaneft and worft of the white in- 
habitants, is punifhed by lopping off the limh-^Thsit if a 
negro kill a white man, the punifhment is Burning ,ali*oe \ 
whereas there is no infiance of a nvhite man Being punijhed 
for ailing a negro. Mr. Ramfeef has another advantage 
over his opponent, vis. That the aiTertions of the latter, 
re(jpe6ling the happy fhite of the negroes ^ are only gene- 
ral \ whereas Mr. Ramfay refers chiefly to fa^s, and fa£b 
apparently well authenticated. 

may 
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may compare with thde ! The opinion that the 
negroH are happier in our colonies than at 
hoqie, carries^ in the eye of common fenfe> its 
Own refutation along with its and muft plainly 
be a falfehood invented by fome interefted ad- 
vocate for flavery^ or at beft a random aflfer- 
tion founded on the partial teltimony of fome 
highly favoured neffro^ who was peculiarly dif- 
tinguifhed by falling into the hands of a humane 
and benevolent maften 

I ihall conclude this part of my Eilay with an 
infallible proofs that the negroes on our planta-* 
tions muft undergo uncommon hardihipsj and 
cohfequently cannot be happier or better treated 
there than at home ; and that proof is, the great 
annual ifupply^ which is conftantly required to 
make up the lofs. I think Raynal informs us, 
that about onefeventb perifhes yearly of thofe that 
arc imported \ 

The fads, which I have adduced, I have taken 
upon the beft authority \ I have found them cor- 
roborated by many impartial teftimonies s and 

' The planters allow their flaves to propagate, bat will 
not affiil the parents in* providing for their offspring till 
capable of working, though they claim them as their pro* 
perty. The little wretches fieal for a livelihood ; for the 
fcanty allowance of the pare^ U barely enoagh to fapport 
themfelves. 

from 
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firom the reafbn of things, and the very nature of 
llavery, there is great reafon to believe that tkii 
fiate of the cafe is not exaggerated '. Thejuftice 

of 

' The fbte of die negrees in their owa ooimtiy is as 
darkly ihaded by the apologifb for ilavery> as, their fitu* 
atioQ in the Weft Indies is vamifhed and emblazoned. 
Tboagh civilization^ on the whole, be much conducive to 
Ae happinefs of man> yet very Alfe eftimates have been 
made o£ the difadvantages of barbarous nations ; and thefe 
iayn been in no cafe more exaggerated than in that of the 
j^Vwr/.— Suppofe an Indian or a negra were to judge of ul 
)»y the fame mode, and only look upon the dark parts of the 
pi£bire, you would deem it arrogance in him to exclaim— 
** I defpife, and yet I pity, thefe Europeans \ Do they 
iinagine themfelves fxtt, and prefume to call us flaves ; 
'demfebres polifiied, and us barbarians i We have a Chief, 
it is true, whom we follow to the war ; and this Chief may » 
when he pleafes, take ourfelves, our wives, and children, 
into his fervice. But is not this exadly the cafe with them ? 
Do not the more powerful among them make vafikis of the 
reft ? What is the fervice of a week, a month, a year, 
when compared with the perpetual flavery which they are 
vnder to their iaterefts and their avarice ? Thefe Euro- 
peans boaft, that they have property of their own, whidt 
sio man can wreft from them. But what mean their 
complaints againft the (hifts of law, and the oppreflion of 
the rich ? With us. On the contrary, none but our Chief 
can touch what we poffefs. They fay, theirs has no fuch 
power ; and yet they tell us of taxes and of public burthens, 
^prds warrants and prifons. ' If we have a fafficiency for 

our 
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of the nave trade (or rather the native of that 
term) will I think appear fufiiciently evident: 

an 

our prefent need, we want no more ; the next day's chaM 
will furniih afeafonable iupply ; and the earth afibrds a variety 
of fruitej and all the materials dut are neceflary fer cloth« 
ing. If our Chief takes any thing firom ns, he takes only 
our fuperfluities, and cofiom has enabled as to be content 
with little.-~Bat does this felf-conceited foreigner comparo 
his happinefs with mine ? I, who enjoy in full perfection all 
the gifts of nature, and make them fubfervient only to my 
natural defires. He (huts himfelf up in^ populous city, 
works at (bme enervating or unwholeibme employment, and 
falls a vidim to difeafes, of which we have not to muich at 
heard the name. He has even abufed his natural frame, 
he has made it the very centre of infirmities ; he feldom 
taftes the pure breath of heaven ; he has not the ufe of hit 
limbs $ his appetites are vitiated ; he has no reliih for 
food in its natural ftate ; his meat muft be poiibned in a 
thoufand different ways, before he can prevail upon himielf 
to tafte it. 

" Does this iinretched foreigner compare his happinefi 
with mine ? His books, he fays, inform him, that inno* 
cence is pleafnre, and guilt is mifery. If to, fnrely I am 
much the happier of the two. He has vices; he has paffions, 
which are never (HIL Above all, he has one vice which 
I can fee is a perpetual fource of pain and anxiety ; it 
difturbs his reft, it fickens his repafb, it engages him 
in a variety of frivolous and mean purfuits ; what is worTe, 
in addons really unjuft> and upon the filly plea that others 
do the fame. He tells me, he has at home a comfortable 
dwelling, though fmall ; and yet he boafts that it is larger 

than 
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an inquiry which will have more of novelty^ 
and I dare believe^ in the opinion of iome, more 

importance, 

than the palice of our greit King. He adds, that he has 
a diarming wife, and pramifing children. Why then does 
he come hither ? Why will he confine himfelf within a 
wooden box, and commit himfelf Co all the dangers of the 
ocean, or feek death upon thefe (hores fo fatal to his coun- 
trymen ? Nay, more than this, he comes here exprefsly to 
commit aifdons prohibited by the God he affe£b to wor- 
Slip, and which he knows mnft be difpleafing to him. In* 
deed diere muft be ibmething which fits heavy upon his 
fiml, lor I obferve he cannot even endure his own thoughts. 
I can fit down with pleafure, and recoiled the tranfa^ons 
of the day, or plan the bufinefs of the morrow*s chace. 
I can entertain my wives with the hifiory of my yonth, or 
we can fing In turns the praifes of our Chief. I can ipend 
hours in adoring that great and benevolent Being tJh Star, 
die author of light, and life, and every good thing ; and I 
can exprefs my gratitude to the inferior minifiers of his 
will, thi Mmi and Stars, for their kind offices,^— But this 
man is as ignorant of religictn as he is of moral duty. I 
fhoold Ibarcely have known that he had a God, but for 
his miduttg fe frequent and irreverent ufe of his name and 
tffles. He no fooner has an hour's rdpite from his grand 
employment, the oppreflio;! of his fellow-creatures, than he 
feats himfelf with fome other wietch, as weary of life as 
himfelf, to move round pieces of wood about upon a table* 
or to count the (pecks upon a piece of pafieboard ; and he 
teftifies his felicity by horrid imprecations, and the con- 
tortions of his countenance. If this be European happinefs, 
give me my ftewed elephant, my monkies, and parrots t 

give 
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importance, will be the fubjcdl of the fccond part 
of this Effay. 

give me wholefome air and exercife ; the company of my 
wives ; a peaceful flumber upon my bed of ruflies, un- 
diHurbed by the ravages of theie deteftable Eaiopeans !"— 
Such^ on a nearer view* would perhaps be found the j^e 
which you term barbarous, compared with what you arro- 
gantly ftyle refinement. If, indeed, we introduced them cq 
a ftate of real civilization, the argument would have ibme- 
thing more the air of an apology than I will allow it : but 
I hope none will have the effrontery to contend that the 
ntgrHs in our plantations are introduced to a (late of ci- 
vilization ! You might as well afTert it of the animals in 
our ^bles : and I wiih I could even (ay fo much for the 
aiajpricy of thofe whom they are doomed to obey. 
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OF SLAVERY, AND THE SLAVE 

TRADE. 

PART n. 

OF THE GOOD POIICY OP THS SLAYS TRAbE. 



CONTENTS, 

JThithir the. GrJiwmcisJh^ m ^J^rmnr Part tfth 
hi pnlji.f articular Ahufn vf Slofiwy.rr^fnsral a»d m 
EffeSs of Slan/ery, '^Inquiry p ' Whether Work may bt mmri 
cheaply ferfomud hy Frumen §r hy Slaves •^^Inquity^ Htnm 
far cur Commerce ttoould he affeSed hy the Abolition tf tit 
Slaw Trade.'^In rej^B U oar Wefi India Cdonies.'^Im 
tefpe3 to Africa,-^How far the-Skrue Trade may he.cmifi^ 
dtred Of a Nurferyfor Seomea^^^Iagafiy, Whether the pre* 
fent Syfiem of Slavery wll admit ^ Ory Mitigation*'^ 
Recapitulation. 

m 

IF I have rcfervcd for this, l&cond part the 
only argwnent b feyow of flaveiy, whiich 
appears to have any oe^ weight or impoitaoce, 
it is bepaufe tlffi. UKu^Airr nftbatmo^ of atifir 
vatim, which U. atipr^t^urfited in (mt Wtfi hir 
iiafiunwimsy wiU be better ix>nfidered in con- 
: junftion 
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JunSion with the general aiguments concermog 
the good poluy of slaymky and ibe slave trade. 

It has never been admitted by the nnotie en* 
lightened dais of moralifts, that any nx>tive of 
poliqr ought to aft in oppofition to juftice ; but 
certainly, if it can* be proved that good policy, 
no kfs than juftice, condemns the meaiufe under 
our confideration, the argument in firvour of hu- 
manity will be propordonably firengdiened; and 
no obilacle remaining from the interefts of men, 
we may reafbnably hope for its final abolition. 

I ought to have mentioned an objection, which 
may poffibly be urged agsunft the preceding 
fafts, viz. Thai the grievMces which I have ftated 
are onfy abufes of Jbvery.-^-lLO this I reply, that 
Jlaverjj under whatever clrcumJbuices, is itfelf 
an abufe, and that abufes are infeparably inter- 
woven in its very nature. It is impoffible to 
prevent die ravages of war, and the depopula- 
tion i£ Africa^ if die JUme trade be encouraged. 
It is impoffible to prevent the moft heart- 
rending feparations, the violation of the dearcft 
ties, in forcing them &om their native country : 
it is impoffible xo prevent the calamities which 
they muft encounter in their pafiage : nay, it 
is impoffible to prevent the brutality of maflers 
by any general law. Where flavery is permit* 
ted, tf^/v/« iw/i&m/y muft accompany it, or the 

mafter 
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ftl^er will want the means of coercion; his 
property and his life can only be preferved by 
this unlawful conceflion t — and hence arifes the 
firft genferai argument againft the permiflion of 
flavery ; for there is nothing which fo depraves 
the heart of man, as the unlimited power of do- 
ihg evil to his fellbw-creatures; Abfolute au- 
thority wais never defigned for mortals : the 
beft natures will abufe it. // fills the mind of 
mdH, fays Mr. Addiforiy *wiih great and unreafon^ 
able conceits ofhimJelf\ raifes him into a heliefthat 
he is of afuperior Jfecies to the reft of mankind ; 
eUctinguiJhes in him the principle of fear^ which is 
one of the greateft motives to all duties 5 and creates 
the dejire of magnifying himfelf by the exertion of 
fuch a power in all its inft antes ^ So great is the 
danger^ that when a man can do what he 

WILL, rtE WILL DO WHAT HE CAN; 

Slavery is therefore produftive of pride^ 
luxury, and licentioufnejs. The diflblutenefs of 
mannersi which the unreftrained power of grati- 
fication pfoduces in the flave-holders and mana- 
gers, cannot failj fooner or later, to involve in 
ruin the country where this abufe of reafon and 
humanity is permitted \ 

Civilization 

* Ldt every Hfing State, which, for its future profperity, 
places any hope or confidence in the virtue of its members, 

Y beware^ 
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CivilizaHon is retarded by slavery. The 
manners of the mafters are infcded by thofe of 
the flaves j as will be evident to any man who is 
converfant with the inhabitants of certain Eu- 
ropean colonies abroad. 

Slavery enervates indujiryj and impedes the 
progrefs of human ingenuity. Thofe laudable 
inventions which lefTen labour^ and contribute to 
the eafe of human life, would never have been 
thought of in a country where flavery was au- 
thorized '. 

Slavery is unfavourable to population i as is 
moft decifively proved in Mr. Hume*% EJfay on the 
fopuloujnejs of ancient Nations. 

beware J on the one hand^ of exhibiting examples of tyranyy ; 
and, on the othier> of aljeS fuhjeSi»n, Let it beware, on 
the one hand, (^ indolence and effeminacy ; and, on the other, 
of the knavery, tricking, and other mean and in^unous ait» 
of human nature, when deprefled and depraved. 

■ '* Should a flave,'* as is obferved by a modem writer, 
** propofe any improvement of this kind, his mafter would 
be very apt to coniider the propofal as the fuggeftion of la* 
zinefs, and of a defire to fave his own labour at his mafier's 
expence. The poor (lave, inftead of a reward, would pro-^ 
bably meet with much abufe, perhaps with fome puniih* 
ment. In the manufactures carried on by flaves, therefere, 
more labour muft generally have been employed to execute 
the fame quantity of work, than in thofe carried on by 
free men. The work of the former muft, on that aceoant> 
have been generally dearer than that of the latter/' 

S M I T H *8 Wealth of Nations. 

StAVERV 
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Slavery is inconfiflent with public as well as 
priv^tt /afety. ^be fiave is the natural enemy of 
humankind 'i he has experienced no law but that 
of force^ nor can be expedted to a£t accordiitg 
to iny other. If therefore he can acquire force 
fufficient to bpprefs others of the Qjecies, the 
fate he has experienced, and the maxims he hasi. 
imbibed, inftrudt him to make ufe of it. The 
inhabitants of our JVeJl India colonies live under 
perpetual apprehenfions ; are compelled to be 
always fubjeft in fome degree to military law 5 
and frequently fufFer public as well as private 
calamities from their flaves. The matters and 
crews of flave Ihips are in the fame lituation, 
and are not feldom facrificed to the juft refent- 
ment of the wretches whom they have injured. 

.That SLAVERY is the leaft profitable mode of 
cultivation, has been moft fatisfadlorily proved by 
an author, whofe political knowledge and faga- 
city have never been queftioned \ The opinion 

is 

■ *' The tear and wear of a flave, it has been faM, is at 
the expence of his mailer, bat that of a free fervant is at his 
own expence, &c.— But though the tear and wear of a iice 
fervant be equally at the expence of his mafter, it generally 
cofts him much lefs than that of a flave. The ftfnd deftinedi, 
for replacing or repairing, if I may fay fo, the tear and 
wear of a flave, is commonly managed by a negligent 
mafter, or a carelefs overfeer. That dieftiaed for porform- 

y 2 ing 
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is confirmed by the teftimony of ancient authors, 
:^nd by a comparifon of the ftatc of our manu- 
^aOiires with thofc of other countries where 
flavery is cftabliftied. 

ing the fame office with regard to the free man> is managed 
by the free man himfelf.* The diforders which generally 
prevail in the economy of the rich, naturally introduce 
themfelves into the management of the former ; the ftridl 
frugality andparfimonious attention of the poor, as natural- 
ly eftablifh themfelves in that of the latter. Under fuch 
diflferent management, the fame purpofe muft require very 
different degrees of expence. It appears accordingly, from 
the experience of all ages and nations, I believe, that the 
work done by free men comes cheaper in the end than that 
performed by flaves/' — Smith's Wealth of Nations, b. i. 
c. 8. 

'* The pride of man makes him love to domineer, and 
• nothing mortifies him fo mucl^ as to be obliged to conde- 
fcend to perfuade his inferiors. Wherever the law allows, 
and the nature of the work can afford it, therefore, he will 
generally prefer the fervice of flaves to that of free men. 
The planting of fugar and tobacco can afford the expence 
of flave cultivation : the raifing of corn, it feems, in the 
prefent times cannot. In thd Englilh colonies, of which the 
principal produce is corn, the far greater part of the work 
is done by free men." — Id. b. iii. c. 2. 

The experiment has been made in the Hungarian mines, 
which are wrought hy freemen ; and it is found there much 
more profitable to employ free men than flaves. The co- 
lony of Barbadoes, and thofe colonies of North America 
which are cultivated by free men, fire alfo examples in 
point. , . . / 

.7 . .1 From 
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From thefe general arguments, if we tiirn to;^ 
thofe which more particularly relate to the pre- 
fent fubjeft ; I am much miftaken, if it will be 
very difficult to prove^ that both Britain and her 
colonies would be in a more flourilhing ftate, if 
efFeftual, but gradual and prudent meafures 
were adopted for the abolition oifiaverj. 

The objedts of commerce are, to procure vent 
for our manufadtures, and confequently to pro- 
mote the health, vigour, and adtivity of the na- 
tion 5 to maintain a powerful navy j and to in- 
creafe the comforts of life, by the introdudtion 
of a moderate fupply of foreign commodities. 
How far thefe objedts would be afFedted by the 
abolition of the flave trade, muft conftitute the 
grounds of our prefent inquiry. 

By this meajure will not our Weft India colonies 
he as it were annihilated? Will they be able to 
take our manufaSlureSy or to make any returns for 
thm ? Who are to conjume our commodities ^ and 
who are to cultivate the earthy unle/s the negro 
flave s on the plantations? In reply to this ob- 
jedtion — I have not faid, nor do I mean to infi- 
nuate, that the negroes at prefent on our planta- 
tions are all to be fent back to their native 
country i \ have not faid, that they are all to be 
inftantly and ralhly emancipated : I would have 
juftice adt through the medium of prudences 

Y 3 the 
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the feverity of their bondage relaxed at firft ; 
and their emancipation eafy and gradual. There 
cannot be a doubt thatj after obtaining inde- 
pendence, they will continue in our fettlemcnts. 
JVbo iben will cultivate the earth ? Who will con- 
Jume our manufaSures? I ahfwer, the negroes who 
are now fettled in thofe colonics, and, their pof- 
tcrity. To efFeft thefe purpofes on moderate 
and equitable principles, let an AS of Parlia- 
m^t be palled yj?r the immediate enfrancbifement 
of all iiegroes above 50 years of age; for the en- 
francbifement of all above 40 in three years ; of all 
above 20 in f even years i and of all under 20, and 
above 12, in nine years -, leaving it to their own 
difcretion to continue fubjeS to their mafter after 
this period, to ferve at wages, or chufi another 
mafter : and let the laws now in being, fbr main^ 
f dining flaves paft their labour, remain in force. 
Jjtt another J£t of Parliament prohibit, on pain 
0f death, the importation of any more flaves from 
(iny other (quarter whatever^ Let thefe laws be 
accompanied with another, inv^ing the Magif 
trates with power to fet at liberty any flave that 
has b^en ill treated \ defining the legal punijhments 
of flaves } and with refpeSl to murdeRi and the 
CREATOR c^mis, putting them upon a footing 
%vith the reft of mankind. Can any man ibppofc 
fhat fych regulation? as thefe will weaken tjie 

fpirit 
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Ipirit of induftiyi or retard its progrefs? Can 
any man fuppofe that the negroes, when liberated, 
vrould not rather work than ftarve ? Eefides that, 
by this gradual procefs, they would become ha- 
bituated to induftry, and naturalized to their 
rcipeftive plantations. The poor of this coun- 
tiy'arc under no other obligation to work thait 
the neceflity of providing for themfelves and* 
families ; and was ever a country, where flavery ' 
was permitted, in fo high cultivation as Britain 
at this time ? The colony of Bariadoes was in 
its moft flourilhing ftate when cultivated by 
free men \ and has vifibly declined, and become 
more and more involved in ' debt, fincc the in- 
troduftion o( negro Jlaves^ I am well convinced 
that induftry. and conduft on the part of the 
planters^ and the ufe of horfes and machines, 
would confiderably lefleh the neceflity of human ^ 
labour. Freedom is ever' favourable to popu- 
lation,' as well as induftry. There cannot there- 
fore be a doubt but that the negroes would foon 
multiply, fo as amply to fupply the demand for 
labour. Planters would require much fmaller 
capitals, when they had only to pay for the daily 
labour of their fervarits ; their returns would be 
more fpeedy, arid their gains lels precarious* 
The increafe of population would encourage the 
Cultivation of the wafte lands j and xi^t negroes 

Y 4 themJfelvcs^ 
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thgjifelvcs, living in independence, would be- 
come our beft cuftonmers, and confumc at leafl; 
four times the quantity of manufadturcs now ex- 
ported. 

Thofe planters who have now their ellates 
well fupplied with flaves, would be great gainers 
by the prohibition of importing any more* To 
breed fervants, would, for a certain number of 
years, be a very profitable bufinefs 5 and the ne^ 
groes becoming civilized and induftrious, the 
owners of eftates would make a greater and more 
certain advantage, by farming out thofe cftateS| 
than they poffibly can do on the prefent plan. 

What important commercial advantages might 
we derive from a liberal fyftem of commerce 
with the now wretched and defolated. continent of 
Africa] By diftreffing apd depopulating that 
country, inftead of civilizing and encouraging 
tKeni to the vfe of our manufaftures, what an 
extenfive mart do we lofe for the labour and in-t 
duftry of this country! This blindnefs and in-f 
attention to their beft interefts (not only in the 
people of this country, but in all the nations of 
Europe) win in another century appear almoft 
incredible. ' It will hardly be believed, that a 
cohiniercial nation exerted iffclf ftrepuoufly to 
deftroy and exterminate thofe people, who might 
have been excellent cuftomers ; and that all our 

fndeavourSi 
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endeavours^ inftead of rendering them ufeful to 
us and to themfelves, tended only to retain them 
in ignorance and barbarity. 

This country has long experienced the benefit 
of infant colonies : I fay^ infant colonies y becaule, 
however paradoxical, experience convinces us 
that colonies are moil beneficial in an infant 
ftate. It merits well the confideration of our 
government, whether colonies might not be efta- 
bliihed, on a more liberal plan than has hitherto 
been effeded, in . the moft fertile and temperate 
climates of Africa — colonies not ioT the pur- 
pofe of devaftation, but of civilizing the natives * 
—colonies not for promoting war, but for pre- ' 
ferving a commercial intercourfe. The Africans 
are more inclined to induftry, and in truth 
are much more civilized, than the American 
Indians: they are already in a great meafure 
habituated to our manufaftures ; and if they find 
that labour and induftry will procure a fupply 
of what is fo defirable, doubtlefs they will en- 
deavour to obtain them by thefe means, rather 
than by war and plunder. Improvements of 
every kind are making rapid advances among " 
them i and if it were not for the deftrudtive warg 
which leave them no permanency in their pof- 
feifions —wars chiefly, if not entirely, carried on 
for the fake of fupply ing the flave fhips— I 

cjueftion 



^eftloni m>t. but! tbdr: induftiy/ and z&xvity 
m^ulfi igreMly-incrcafe* 

Settlements might .be piircha£ed at eafy. rates 
<M^4l$:o«ift of: Africa, and opened with (bme 
c^KiKtiy^emeniU for the reception of ^ emigrants. 
I^ano well inlbmicdi that ricb wjusyjilk^ in^li- 
ff^Mific^'^i JpiceSj and tveti tea, together ^th 
mnoy other of the moft defirable produ^ons of 
hot; clim^tcs^ might be cukiirated. there with the 
gD9tt$ft j(ucce&« . A number oifru Jiegr^es would 
j<lon be found to w»rk for hire; and the col<niifts 
mighp eren be aUowed to purchaie the labour of 
fyfiinegr^csy z&wcrt aSuaUyJlavts to their own 
tomtrynen^x for Jev0t years \ not as JUvesy but 
lUHiei* the fame, reftri&ions as apfrentices are 
taken here. 

Ri^braining duties might, be laid^ (b as to pre* 
v«nt the . commerce of the new colonies intcr- 
fetjflg with that of the old. 

Itrhas always been matter of furprife to me, 
tluK .the rich minesy and eipecialiy of the precious 
metals> with which Africa abounds, have «cver 
aQbrded any temptation to Europeans to eftabliih 
C(^kwues in that part of the worlds 

The moft pkufible objedicxi to fuch a projeft 
mud be founded on the unhealthinefs of the cli- 
miMKK of Africa. But wc are to remember, that 
thtf climate oi North America was efleemed even* 

lefs 
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lefs fdubrious than that of Africa^ till the civlj 
wars of England obliged fome adventurers to. 
brave its imaginary dangers. T^he climate of 
the northern coaft oi Quinea is not fo pernicious, 
as that of many of our fFeJi India iflands, or 
that of the coafts of Brazil, Paraguay y &c. 

But is n^t the Jlav^ trade a mrjery for Jeamm^ 
and does it notjupport a number of bands who are, 
rea^ on emergencies to fupply- our navy? On this 
fybjedt I muft remark, that the African trade is, 
fM- from a nurfery for feamen. Few young nm- 
riners are brought up in that trade; thofe who. 
are employed in it are. the flower of the Britijb 
feamen 5 and whatever advantage it may promife 
in affording them employment, is more than, 
counterbalanced by the lofs of ufeful hands to 
the community : for fo tedious is the voyage, fo 
bad the treatment and accommodations ; fo many 
are the difeafes to which they are expofed from 
the neceffity of fleeping upon deck, fron> the 
number of human beings that are crowded within . 
the Ihip, and other circumftances 5 that feldom 
more than two thirds of the crew return V The 
liberal fyftem of commerce, which I have re- 
commended, would indeed prove a nurfery of 

■ Out of thirty apprentices in one jhipj in Jix years, 
iiventj'Jix diecL * 

1 feamen^ 
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feamen/and would encourage enterprize and in- 
dufby in every rank of men. 

One queftion only remains for our inveftiga- 
tion ; and that is, Whether the evils attending the 
frejent ft ate of flavery in our colonies might not be 
mitigated, and the fraSice ftill continue ? I anfwer, 
as almoft every planter will anfwer, that the fafety 
of the matters will fcarcely admit of any mitiga^ 
tion of thofe ieverities, to which the flaves are 
now neceflarily fubjefted. With all the prefent 
reftriftions, it is a difficult matter to retain thefe 
unhappy people in fubjeftion j and if any relaxa- 
tion (unaccompanied with the cheerful hope of 
one day regaining their liberty) were to take 
place, it might endanger the colony. The fa(St 
is, Jlavery is a ftate contrary to nature, and can 
only be enforced by rigorous and inhuman mea-» 
fures. 

To conclude — I have, I think, dcmonftrated, 
in the preceding fketch, that Jlavery is direftly 
contrary to the obvious principles of juftice and 
humanity — I have anfwered, and I apprehend 
confuted, all the arguments in its favour, general 
and particular — I have ftiewn that it is not lefs 
confiftent -ssiixh found policy, than with virtue and 
religion— and, laftly, I have propofed an eafy 
mode of abolifhing it, even with a prolpeft of 

ad vanta^Q 
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advantage to thofe who appear moft concerned 
in its fupport and continuance. 

That fo much injuftice and cruelty fliould 
have been fo long exercifed for no profitable 
end, will furprife thofe who are not acquainted 
with the falfe and fuperficial maxims upon which 
communities, as well as individuals, are often 
known to aft. It is hard to perfuade men to 
innovate any praftice which has the fanftion of 
habit i and were it not for the wifdom and refo- 
loition of the few, mankind muft have remained 
ftationary, without refinement or liberal fcience; 
at leaft the progrefs of improvement muft have 
been much flower than it ever was. 

To the virtue and wifdom of the Britifli Le- 
giflature I direft this appeal.~The charafter of 
a reformer is by no means an enviable charafter; 
it is generally efteemed only a gentler appella- 
tion for a vifionary or enthufiaft : and fo many 
are its difadvantages, that no confiderato man 
will haftily adopt it. In this cafe, however, I 
will dare to depart from my accuftomed mode- 
ration. I have confidered the fubjcft for a feries 
of years ; I have heard every party j and have 
fettled my opinion on the moft folid bafi§ of ar- 
gument and faft. I am convinced that the falfe 
in morals is always the unprofitable : whatever 
contradifts humanity and juflice^ can never be 

(ox, 
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for the real, intereft of fociety. — Thus, if laws for 
the prevention of injuftice and cruelty be at all 
lalutar/T-if they reftrain or eradicate the vicious 
propenlities — the more generally thefe laws are 
extended, the better for fociety. If the com- 
miffion of vice be even injurious to ourfelves, to 
put a reftraint upon the wayward paffions is for 
our own immediate happinefs and advantage. 
The negative of thefe portions is fufficiendy 
exemplified by the miferable fyftem of flavery, 
which the nations of Europe have eftablifhed in 
their colonics. A large and fertile traft of ter- 
ritory is wafted and depopulated i and thoufands 
of its inhabitants, who might be taught to cultivate 
that territory with as much advantage to us as 
to themfelves, are annually murdered. Into our 
own plantations all the vices, all the inconve- 
niencies of Jlavery are introduced, when the 
bufinefs evidently might be carried on to better 
advantage hyfree men than hyjlaves. Immenfe 
capitals are required, and confeqxjently great 
and fudden lofles are occafioned by the death or 
defertion of flaves, or by the fraud or ignorance 
of managers ; when a fyftem of tenantry might 
be eafily eftablifhed, or when the lame labour 
might be employed at litde more than the pre- 
fent annual expenditure^ by engagmg the negroes 
as hired fervant$« 

lO If 
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If what has been advanced have any founda* 
tion in reafon and truth, let nme alk thofe pa- 
triots, whofe extended views can behold the wel- 
fare of this nation as not unconnefted widi the 
general happinefs of the human race, what they 
have to fear in adopting thefe, or fimilar regu- 
lations, for the accoaiplilhment of the nobleft 
revolution that human virtue can atchieve ? — If, 
on the contrary, in the opinion of any honcft 
and well-informed politician, I fhould appear to 
be miftaken, it is incumbent upon that man to 
ftand forth, and clear a very confiderable body 
of men from the blacked afperfion which can 
afFeft the moral charadter, that of making mul- 
titudes fubfervient to an imaginary intereft of 
their own, and trifling with the molt Iblemn 
principles of natural as well as revealed religion* 
—To, fuch an author I will pledge myfelf to 
meet him with all the candour he defcrves. But 
if intereft itfelf cannot move the advocates for 
flavery to ccxne to an open difcuffion of the 
point, the deduftion will be fair, that the doc- 
trine is too weak to admit of inveftigation ; and 
that they would filcntly evade what diey feci 
themfelves unable to confute* 
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ESSAY XVIII. 

OF CERTAIN CAUSES, WHICH MAY 
PROVE SUBVERSIVE OF BRITISH 
LIBERTY. 



CONTENTS. 

^mural Remark mt the peculiar Temper of the People efEng^ 
land.'^Farious Opinimis mi the pre/ent Suhje&, — Lord Bo" 
IingBroke*s Sentiments^^^Inflaence of the Crown,-^Military. 
'^War^'^^aufes that maj retard the Frogreft of Def* 
potifm* 

THERE is no temper for which the people 
of this country have been more diftin- 
guiflied, than for the credulity, with which they 
receive every tale, however improbable, that 
forebodes the extinction of their liberties ; and 
the gloomy pleafure, with which they contem- 
plate every prediftion of misfortune to their 
country. 

I know not how far it may be efteemed a 
conceflion to this humour of our countrjmnen, 
to enquire into the caiifes whUb may probably 
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Operate to the extinSfion of Britijh liberty ; and the 
reajons which we have to he apprehenftve of their' 
immediate effeSl^ 

The fafhion of thinking is in no fcience fo 
variable as in that of politics. Two opinions 
have fucceflively prevailed Upon the fubjcft 
under our prefent confideration, and have been 
equally popular* The politicians of the laft 
age predifted the ruin of the conilitution from 
the increafe of the military alone \ but fince Mon- 
tejquieu and Bolingbroke have given a turn to the 
current of reafoning, it has . been the cuftom to 
find every political evil in the corruption ofPar^ 
liament, and in what is called the venal influence 
of the Crown. To deftroy Britijh liberty y fays 
Lord Bolingbroke, by an army of Britons ^ is not a 
meafure fo fare of fuccefs as fome people may be^ 
lieve. To corrupt a Parliament is a flower^ but 
might prove a more effeStual method-, and two or 
three hundred mercenaries in the two Houfesy if they 
could he lifted there ^ would be more fatal to the 
conjiitution than ten times as many thoufands in 
red and blue without them. 

To purfue therefore the idea of this popular 
writer — It muft be indeed confefled, that much 
is to be apprehended from a Parliament (if ever 
fuch a Parliament fliould exift) compofcd chiefly 
of the needy^ th^ prof igate, ?ind th^venaL . It is 

the 
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tlie maxim di Ariftotle^ thai no cauje is more fatal 
to the liberties of a ftate^ than the defperate ambi^ 
iion of meny who^ by a courfe of vice and Idepravityi 
have prodigally lavijhed their own property , . and 
are reduced to beggary^. The only hope of fuch 
fnen^ he obferves, refts on the probability ofraiftng 
fhemf elves or others to a defpotic power in the fiate ** 
Such meiij whatever their pretences^ fhould 
never be employed in any office of truft; — Men 
who are regardlefs both of their own intereft and 
reputation, can fcarcely be expected to aft upon 
any purtir principle. Patriotiim is ohly the outer 
circle in the vorlex of felf-love. Befides, that a 
lofs of fortune is too freqiieritly fucccedfed by a 
lofs of moral feeling : the ftraits, the difficulties^ 
the arts to obtain a livelihood, not only eradi- 
cate the gentler and benevolenti but the more 
fexalted fentiments of humanity ^ 

' irhferd 

r* that ^arre^ cLO'ihyuq'* n&i y«g 0? rotalo* xfln»folo|!x«»> ^*jIao** x*A* 
-ii— Arift; de Rep. 1. v. c, 6. 

* ThiiS Hiparinus ftirred up Dimyftus at Syrncufe ; C/i?d- 
timus at Amphipolis ; and at Egt'va, a man of this charafter 
laboured to bring in C bares as a tyrant. — Aril!, de Rep.^ 
1. V. c. 6. C^e/ar, CromivelJ, and almoft every ufurper, 
has been a ntan of defperate fortune. 

3' Hence it is evident, that the only fubftantiil reform 
^flatting in force the eflablifhed laws of the land can be 
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There is, however, a degree of inconfiftency 
in the aflertion of Lord Bolingbroke, which, 
upon reconfideration, cannot fail confiderably to 
diminifti its force. If an army of Britons, that 
is, of Britons for the moft part without property 
and without education, are not likely to invade 
the liberties of their country ; why fhould we 
fufpeft, that a Parliament of Britons, Britons, 
chiefly men of property and education, would 
be fo ready to play the parricide ? If, indeed, 
the freedom of this conftitution depended on 
fucb a reprefentation of the people as exa6tly 
Ipeaks not their own, but the fenfe of the con- 
ftituents — as confiders not their own intereft, but 
that of the conftituents, Britifh liberty would 
have long fince been no more. But the freedom 
of this conftitution is fupported by that general 
union of interefts, which fubfifts between the 
people and their rcprefentatives ; and by rfie 
controuling and cenforial power which is pof- 
fefled by the former. It is unfafe for a Par- 
liament to betray to the Crown the liberties of 

called a reform) which our Parliament could undergo, 
would be that of making the qualifications real-, fubjedling 
the eilates of Members of Parliament to the payment of 
their juft debts, and vacating their feats whenever they be- 
come legally difpoflcired of that cftate which qualified then 
for a feat in the Houfe. 

thi 
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the nation, becaufe they muft be fufFerers them- 
felves in common with the people. They might, 
indeed, incroach upon their fellow citizens, by 
an improper extenlion of their peculiar privi- 
leges; but befides that this would probably 
interfere with the interefts of the Crown (which 
would on fuch an occafion be ready to oppofe), 
they are not always- to continue members of the 
Senatorial body ; and there is a chance, ,that 
even the greatefl: among' them may one day be 
returned to the mafs of private citizens. If any 
one Parliament were fo far corrupted, as to 
enaft laws fubverfive of popular liberty j unlefs 
the whole body of the people alfo were corrupted 
or fubdued, there is little probability that the 
fame perfocis would be re-eleftcd; arid their 
fucceflbrs, who could have no fhare in their 
emoluments, would probably reverie their de- 
crees. 

The corrupt influence of the Crown (or that by 
means of bribery) can never be extenfive ; for 
no Minifter can, without alarming the people, 
command a fum adequate to the purchafe of a 
majority. The real influence of the Crown^ in the 
difpofal of places, honours, and rewards, will 
co-operate with the other influence j and many 
will of confequence be blindly devoted to the 
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inclinations of the Minifter. Wrong and im* 
politic meafures will frequently be carried intx> 
effect by this influence ; but the very defire of 
keeping thofe places and dignities open to thenri- 
felves and their pofterity, will prevent the 
members of the legiflature from tamely refiga- 
ing their power and confequence into the h^nds 
of the Crownj and annihilating that fecurity and 
thofe privileges which can alone give enjoyment 
even to the fruits of corruption. 

But the truth is, the moft corrupt Parliament 
could not fupport its uliarpations without the 
aid of a military force i and with a llrong mili- 
tary force, there is no need of the affiftaqcc of a 
Parliament to deftroy any government or con- 
ftitution whatever. It is farcical to prcfume 
upon the right of paying them. It would be 
truly farcical for an unarmed Parliament to tell 
an enraged multitude with arms in their h^nds, 
f* We will not pay you j we will with-hold the 
?' fupplies/' In fhort, a numerous foldiery is 
the moft delperate inftrument, in the hands 
cither of a Monarch or a faftion ; an inftru- 
mcnt, by which the ruin of all free govem- 
pjents has hitherto been effcded. 

Not to fpeak of the pernicious inflAiencc of 
fhc rpilitary^i in perverting the morals Qf a na- 
tion i 
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ftioH*; there can be no reafonable excufe for 
{landing armies in this ifland. A naval power 
is our proper and natural defence; and liberty 
cannot be endangered by any increafe of it. 
Seamen do not idly fubfift upon the induftrioui 
part of the community; they are immediately 
a6bive in promoting its commerce, and on that 
account, are no lefs eflential to its profperity 
jhan the hufbandman and mechanic. 

War is altogether a Jolecifm in commercial 
politics* Of all the evils which threaten the 
dcftrudion of this eonftitution,.w^zr is moft to 
be dreaded, and above all, continental walrs. 
Thefe can aloiie form an excufe for the increafe 
of the military — Thefe will exhauft the finances 
-—ruin the commerce — impair the ftrength of 
the nation, and convert thofe, who ought to be 
the defence and fupport of our liberties, intd 
parricide3 and ^affins, Viftory on our fide 
will only ferve to raife up tyrants among our- 
felyes — yiftory on the fide of the enemy, may 

? He, fays Ariilotle, who firft invented fables, did not 
without reafon unite Mars with Venus ; fo^ every nation 
of foldiers that ever exifted have been uniformly governed 
by women> as was notorioufly the cafe with the I^ace- 
demonians. The fad is, foldiers are, froi^i the yery nature 
of their employment, inclined to intemperance | and there- 
. fote not only women, but the woril of women^ naturally 
iway them.<»«Ds Rtp. 
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reduce us to the worft of flavery — flaveiy under 
a foreign yoke *. 

It may afford fome fatisfa£tion to refleft, that 
the crifis which, by whatever means, fhall ac- 
complifti the extinftion of our free conititution, 

' Is human life not fertile enough in calamities, that 
men are fo eager voluntarily to increafe them ? What (hall 
we fay to the infanity of a fet of wretched beings, who, 
expofed by nature and fortune to difeafes without number, 
ioforro^s that almoft hourly fall upon them ; not content 
with thefe, are anxious to deftroy the little portion of hap- 
pinefs that is left within their reach ! Could fome fuperior 
Intelligence, previoufly unacquainted with the folly of hu- 
man nature, contemplate the field of flaughter, the dying 
and the dead, the multitudes yet furviving under the lofs 
of limbs, and enduring the moft exquiiite torments- 
would he believe, that they had wantonly brought all this 
upon themfelves ! and yet thefe are the leail of the evils of 
war; a blacker catalogue remains behind — countries de- 
flated — ^property fubverted — famine*— >peitilence— national 
depravity and licentioufnefs ! War is, in fafl, a relic of 
barbarous fuperflition. It is an impious appeal to Heaven, 
when human reafon would better determinet ne controverfy. 
Indeed, it might better be determined by the call of a die ; 
for in the event of a war, each party lofes more than it 
can poilibly gain. 

If foldiers were mtrtpaj/i'veinjiruments, and involuntarily 
forced to engage, the blame would reft wholly upon Kings 
and MiniHers. But the man, who proilitutes his valour by 
hiring him/elf out t§ majfacn bis fellow-creatures at the will 
and caprice of another, in what does he differ, but in 
name, from the private ira<vo, or aflafiin ? 

appears. 



appears^ on other reafons, to be at a confiderable 
diftance. There is a fpirit of liberty gone 
abroad, and the bonds of defpotifin are relaxed 
even in countries more favourably dilpofed to 
arbitrary principles than our own. Science and 
literature are very generally diffufed s and it it 
imf)offible for nnen, who refleft at all, not to fee 
the flimfy foundations on which tyranny can be 
imagined to reft: it is impoflible not to fee, 
thait under a defpotic government no perfon can 
be fecure, who is poflcfled of fuperior merit or 
fuperior wealth : it is impoflible not to fee, that 
the former will certainly excite the envy and the' 
fears *, the latter the avarice *, of the tyrant and 
his dependants. Hiftory is much read j and it is 
one of the beft ufes of hiftory, that fcarcely a 
fingle page but affords ample proof, how dan- 
gerous a meafure it is, to truft to the arbitrary 
will of any one man the happinefs of a commu- 
nity. On this fubjeft the complaint of Tacitus 
is curious j he laments that his annals muft want 
the grandeur and the variety of thoje hiftoriesy ixfbicb 
detail the tranfaSHons of free ftatesyjince they are 
little more than the difgufting repetition of continued 
aEls of cruelty y accufationsy breaches of truft, vio^ 
lated friendfhipy and the ruin of the innocent '. It 

* Tac. An. 1. iv. c. 34, * Id. 1. vi. c. 19. 

• Id. 1. iv. c. 33. 

IS 
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is pl^^.that thoiigh the o]^]|Fe(fi^ fliould ez« 
t^nd to no more than a thouTand ptribns, or to 
half d\at number> yet the apprchenfioft o( making 
one of that number, mvft be deibudive of tran-* 
^ijfllity. But thsi tpith k, in adofutting one 
tjfrmt^ yeu. nFioft admit a multitudet The ch^ 
of tj^^anny nroft dcfceiid, . The Monarch cannot 
govern with abfolute authority, unleis a portion 
of that authority be imparted to his officers, 
TThus^ every petty placeman becomes as much a 
deipot^ widiin the Iphere of his authority, as his 
Prince 5 nor will his fuperiors be very forward in 
punilhing the abufes of his office, confcious that 
iiich men are neceflary inftruments in the hand 
of power, and while faithful to th^t purpofe^ the 
qppreilion of the- inferior multitude is litde re- 
g;u;ded. Add to thefe mifchiefs, that eyery fbcial 
band is untwifted by thofe pefts of an arbitrary 
government, /«W^ informers, whom the execrable 
^ihams ftyled the Guardians of the State ' ; that 
juftice is with the urnioft difficulty obtained in 
an extenfive tyranny * ; and that deipotifin ger 
nerally ftahds in need of war to fupport iti 
authority, in order to employ the reftlefs and 
ajnbitious Ipirits of thofe, who might be capable 
of forming confpiracies i and . in order to retain 

• Tac. Ann. L iv. c. 30. • Gibbon^s HiH. c. 25. 
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the people in poverty, ^nd to withhold the meatui ' 
and the love of independence % 

Thus, if reafon be permitted to exert Itfel^ 
men ' will ftand in need of no other monitor 
againft the evils of defpotifm, than their own 
Jelf 'inter efi \ but^ what is perhap.s of more ad- 
vantage, as knowledge circulates, kings than- 
fclves grow wifer, and muft fee how little ad- 
vantage can attend the power of making others 
miferable ». If a man will he a tyrant^ fays Plato^^ 
HE muji. be (ontent to live and ajfociate only vntk 
the worft of men, and even to be detefted by them K 
The extreme mifery of thofe tyrants, who have 
retired for fafety from public obfervation, aiid 
who were yet incapable of enduring folitude, i^ 
^n awful illuftration of that providential l^w^ 
which has uniformly conftituted vice its own tor- . 
mentor \ No man, exclaims the Roman orator, 
can be faid to live hapfy, whom another may kilt 
m^ithout guilty and even with glory K 

' Plat, de Rep. I. viii. ad fin. 

* In a city which confifled of good and wife men, fays 
Plato, the contention would be as much to avoid the admi- 
niilration of public afFairs, as it is at prefent the contrary* 
— De Rep. 1. i. p. 347. Steph, 

' Id. 1. viii. 

♦, Tac. An. 1. iv. c 6. Suet. Vit. Tib. 66, 69, 

? In M- Ant. 
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• • • • « 

IN the hiftory of Roman tyranny, there arc frequent 
examples of peribns dragged from a banquet to the tribunal, 
and from thence to the place of execution. The moft trivial 
aflions were objefls of cenfure ; for inftance, only to cele- 
brate a feftival, while the Emperor happened to be indif- 
pofed, was judged a capital offence ; and an elegant author 
was condemned to die, only becaufe, in fomeof his writings, 
he had called Brutus and CaJ/ius the laft of the Romans. 
When THirius had devoted any perfon to death, he began 
by depriving him of all offices and public employments, 
and this was underftood as. the fignal to prepare for death. 
Every friend of the obnoxious perfon was a partaker in his 
misfortune, and an aged mother was put to death merely 
fpr weeping over her murdered fon. Tac. Ann. 1. yi. c. i8. 
Id. Hill. 1. iii. c. 3!. Id. An. 1. iv. c. 34. lb. 1. iv. c68. 
lb. 1. vi. c; 1 8. 

OhjeSum efipoetat QuodTra^adia Agamemnon frohris Iclc^^ 
^ffet* • • • Viginti uno die abjeSii traSique funt : inter eos 
fueri li famindt^ Immatunt puella : quia more tradito, ne-» 
fas effet ^irgines jtraugulari, vitiata frius a carnificey dein 
firasigtdatse. Mori n;olentib$u vis adhibita vi'vendi, A part 
of the above is too fhocking to tranilate. Suet.V it. Tib. c. 6 1 • 
I omit mentioning the extravagancies pf a Caliguiaiz Ifero, 
^ Domitian, as they appear rather the effe^s of frenzy than 
of fyftematic oppreffion, and confine myfelf to the ufual ef- 
k€t$ of tyranny. Perhaps, -indeed, as a modem author 
has remarked, thefe adlions, horrid as they appear, were 
neeejfary confequences of the apprehenfions and paffions, 
which it is the nature of defpotifm to excite in the foul of 
the tyrant. See Suet. Vit. Cal. c. 27, 28, 30. Vit. Ner. 
c. 26, 33, 34, & paffim. Id. Vit. Dom. c. iq, ii> &c. 

Thefe will neverthelefs be found to fall fhort of the In- 
ftan^s of Eaftern defpotifm. From the fourth Emperor of 

the 
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the Turks> I do not recolle£l anjr that afcended the throne 
without being defiled with brother's blood, and fcarcely 
any who died a natural death. Selymus I. dethroned and 
murdered his father, flrangled his brother, and, afterwards 
repenting, put to death fifteen of thofe who had betrayed his 
brother into his hands. The ^vt brothers of Amurath III. 
were ftrangled in his prefence, and his mother through grief 
immediately tabbed herfelf. Mahomet III. began his reign 
by the murder of his brothers, and the wanton facrifice of 
all his father's concubines. 

If the reader fhould be yet enamoured of deipotifm, he 
may confult The Hiflory of the Baftile, Linguet's Memoirs 
of the Baflile, and Addifon's Freeholder, N** lo. 
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